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ON THE INFLUENCE OF BOOKS 


THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 


Tue issue of the initial volume of The Young Folks’ 
Library offers the writer the opportunity to make a 
brief statement of its purpose and scope, and to say a 
word touching the influence of books. The word is 
not new, but it is apposite here, and is one that cannot 
too often be repeated. 

Books read in youth leave an indelible impression. 
The mature reader may forget the plot and characters 
of last month’s novel, and by chance the name of its 
author; but he remembers the very page and type of 
the old copy of “Robinson Crusoe” and the tattered 
cover of “The Arabian Nights” which he read as a 
boy. The period of childhood is the most sensitive 
and receptive period of life. In those years foreign 
languages are acquired with a facility afterwards lack- 
ing, and the books read exert directly or indirectly a 
great influence in molding thought and character. 
They are often incidental factors in determining some 
step affecting all our future. The writer was lately 
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told by one of our distinguished naval commanders 
that his career was pointed out to him by a chance 
reading of a biography of Paul Jones. Doubtless many 
a lad has been sent off to sea by the perusal of Captain 
Marryat’s “ Midshipman Easy” or Fenimore Cooper's 
“Two Admirals.” It was the sonnets of William 
Bowles that awakened the poetic instinct in Coleridge, 
as in subsequent years it was Spenser’s “ Faerie Queen” 
and Chapman’s translation of Homer that cast a spell 
upon the imagination of young Keats. His love of 
Grecian mythology, out of which grew his noblest 
poem, dated from the hour he opened Chapman’s Eng- 
lish version of the Iliad. In her “ Memoirs” Madame 
Roland speaks of the singular fascination which 
“ Plutarch’s Lives’’ exercised upon her when she was 
little Jeanne Philpon. “I shall never forget,’ she 
says “the Lent of 1763, at which time I was nine years 
of age when I carried it [‘ Plutarch” ] to church 
instead of my prayer-book. To that period I may 
trace the impressions and ideas that rendered me a 
republican, though I did not then dream that I should 
ever become a citizen of a Republic.’ I fancy that old- 
time books have frequently an unsuspected complicity 
in coloring even our maturer thoughts and actions. 
What impulses may not occasionally be prompted 
in us by the perhaps half-unconscious reminiscence 
of some record of daring, or generosity, or self-sacrifice 
that moved our hearts in the days of youth ! 
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These illustrations of the beneficent influence of 
books touch only one side of the subject. If there is 
wholesome and stimulating nourishment for young 
minds, there is also, unhappily, a vast quantity of 
tempting and poisonous food within easy reach. Into 
this category come the lurid juvenile dramas in which 
a glamour of romance is thrown over the adventures of 
personages who in real life generally find their apotheo- 
sis in the prisoner's dock. Books in this kind are 
widely circulated and work incalculable harm. Their 
power of demoralization is by no means indirect or 
disputable. 

There is another class of child-literature only a few 
degrees less hurtful —the well-meant mawkish story 
(of which “Sandford and Merton” is the perennial 
type) in whose pages a boy is not inspired to be a 
pirate, but is carefully instructed how to become a 
prig. Personally, I prefer the pirate. In the present 
imperfect condition of society, piracy is beset with dif- 
ficulties, and the pirate’s chances of success, even in the 
more thickly populated parts of the United States, are 
comparatively limited. That is not the case with the 
prig. Circumstances favor his development. “Sandford 
and Merton” belongs to an extensive school of really 
conscientious fiction which curiously succeeds in mak- 
ing goodness seem insufferable. I may observe, in 
passing, that Master Harry Sandford, of England, has a 
worthy American cousin in one Elsie Dinsmore, who 
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sedately pirouettes through a seemingly endless succes- 
sion of girls’ books. I came across fifteen of them the 
other day. This impossible female is carried from 
infancy up to grandmother-hood, and is, I believe, still 
leisurely pursuing her way down to the tomb in an 
ecstatic state of uninterrupted didacticism. There are 
twenty-five volumes of her and the grand-daughter, 
who is also named Elsie, and is her grand-mother’s own 
child, with the same precocious readiness to give 
ethical instruction to her elders. An interesting in- 
stance of hereditary talent ! 

I think we are often only half-mindful of the potency 
for good or evil that lies in the book we place before 
the young reader. It is not always easy or practicable 
to find proper books; but it is always an important 
thing. The problem comes for solution to every person 
who has in charge the training and welfare of youth. 
“ What shall our children read?’”? The question is not 
adequately met by the local library. That is a republic 
of good, bad, and indifferent literature, the greater part 
of which should not be read by anybody. The duty of 
selection remains. In the multiplicity of publications, 
how is one to pick out with certainty such matter ag 
shall be at once entertaining and instructive — or, at 
least, harmlessly entertaining? In order to do it one 
must have exceptional familiarity with many branches 
of letters. The familiarity involves conditions of leisure 
and study not compatible with the usual affairs of life. 
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In The Young Folks’ Library very careful hands 
have garnered a large store of desirable and val- 
uable reading, designed to answer in a practical way 
a demand not otherwhere complied with in the same 
measure or in so compact and convenient a form. 
The work presents several features which distinguish 
it from mere compendia of literature. Each volume 
deals with a distinct department of letters, and has 
an especial character of its own. There is a book 
for almost every mood and hour— narratives of 
adventure and exploration by land and sea; fairy 
tales; bird and animal studies; folk-lore and legend; 
episodes of boy and girl life at home and at school; 
poetry, biography, history, science, etc., etc. Readers 
of all ages may find their profit and amusement 
here. An introductory essay and brief notices of 
the various authors represented, with mention of 
their more notable works, accompany each volume 
and serve to lead the reader into wider avenues of 
_ literature. The riches of many lands have been laid 
_ under tribute to furnish the contents of these twenty 
volumes, which may be described as the epitome of a 
vast library embracing numerous books not accessible 
to the general public, particularly to that portion of 
it remote from great literary centers. The series 
is, in effect, a choice library brought to your hearth- 
side. 

It should be said in this place that the task of com- 
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pilation and editing has been discharged in no perfune- 
tory spirit by those concerned, but with a sympathetic 
and intimate knowledge of the requirements in the 
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THE WORTH OF THE CHILD’S 
OWN BOOK 


BY 
CHARLES ELIOT NORTON 


THE stories in The Child’s Own Book were the 
favorites of my early years, and now, an old man, I 
prize them still, for they served me as the path by 
which I entered into the land of Romance, then first 
learning the names and figures of the great characters 
which have occupied that delightful country ever since 
the first story-tellers found their way into it; and, 
returning from it, brought news of it to our everyday 
world. To make familiar acquaintance in childhood 
with these famous and noble personages, is to secure 
friends who will last us through life — heroes, princes, 
adventurers,-in whose good company we, too, can 
adventure in the pleasant realm of fancy. ‘The Seven 
Champions of Christendom become for us the defenders 
of the true faith of poetry against the barbaric hordes 
of the infidels of modern prose. All the magic and 
glory and wonder of the East then exist for us in the 
lamp of Aladdin, in the cave of the Forty Thieves, 
in the Genie whom Solomon had imprisoned, in the 
voyages of Sindbad the Sailor, whose adventures so 
astonished the Caliph Haroun al Raschid that he had 
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the story of the last of them written in letters of gold 
and deposited in his Treasury. And from the magical 
realms of the East we easily enter into Fairy-land, on 
the trail of Cinderella’s little glass slipper, and en- 
tranced by its spell, we ourselves become princes 
valiant as the best, encountering strange perils and 
enchantments, and beloved by the Fair One with the 
Golden Locks. And from Fairy-land the journey is 
not long to our own original native country, in the old 
days of King Arthur, when there were still giants and 
ogres to be found in it; and we children climb his bean- 
stalk with Jack, or go along with the other Jack on 
his successful adventures in the killing of the bad 
giants; and then, coming down a few centuries, we 
help, while the tears run down our cheeks, the kind 
robin redbreasts to cover the Children in the Wood 
with the unwithered leaves, and have part with little 
Dick Whittington in the good fortune which his famous 
cat earned for him. 

These are some of the excursions into the world of 
poetry on which Zhe Child’s Own Book takes us while 
we remain children. They are travels in youth that 
leave to us a thousand memories which have the per- 
petual charm of the childhood of the world interwoven 
with that of our own happy childish recollections. 

When this precious little collection of stories was 
first gathered together I have not been able to learn. 
Enquiries recently made have failed to bring out in- 
formation as to the date of the first edition, nor has a 
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copy been found of any earlier edition than that of 
1830. In an edition without date, called the fourteenth, 
which, much altered and not improved by many omis- 
sions and additions, was published in London, appar- 
ently about 1850, the introduction by the original 
editor seems to be preserved. Its quaint style and 
old-fashioned moralizing indicate that it was probably 
written near the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
It is perhaps worth quoting in full, to show the inten- 
tion of the worthy and scrupulous compiler. 


“Tt must be evident to all who reflect much upon the sub- 
ject of early education that many little books have been 
written which contain stories, anecdotes, legends, etc., well 
calculated to engage the infant mind; and to lead it gradually, 
by the flowery paths of amusement and pleasing moral in- 
struction, toward those higher branches of literature, which 
must at a later period occupy the attention of the well-edu- 
cated; but owing to the laxity of principle in some of our 
most popular tales, careful instructors of youth are frequently 
compelled to withhold real sources of pleasure and improve- 
ment from the minds and hearts of their pupils rather than 
run the risk of contaminating them. It is difficult to make 
a selection; besides which, many excellent compositions 
for childhood, by writers of high celebrity, are not to be 
procured in a detached state. 

«To exclude, therefore, everything injurious to the moral 
growth of the youthful reader, and to condense in one volume 
a complete Juvenile Library, has been the task (modest in 
its pretensions, but far from unimportant in its results) with 
which the Editor has charged himself. Many of the pieces 
have been given entire, while others have been condensed 
and simplified to the comprehension of childhood. This plan 
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has enabled the Editor to combine great variety with the 
utmost economy. 

«In conclusion, it is trusted that the labours of the Editor 
will prove successful, in making easy to his little friends, the 
juvenile public, an important step in the ladder of knowl- 
edge ; and that, in so doing, he has delighted the imagination 
without corrupting the heart.” 


No one of the stories is here printed for the first 
time, but the tales are brought together from various 
printed sources, French and English. It was the 
Arabian Nights from which came Ali Baba, Aladdin, 
and the other Eastern stories, here retold in simple 
and lively brevity; it was from the delightful Fairy 
Tales which Charles Perrault, recalling them as he had 
heard them in his own childhood, wrote down for his 
own children, and published in 1697 for the benefit of 
all children, that our compiler took the stories which 
had been listened to in the chimney-corner with rapt 
attention from time immemorial, — Cinderella, Blue 
Beard, Puss in Boots, and the like. Some of them, 
Tom Thumb for instance, had been told in England 
as long as they had been in France, and had become 
not less deeply rooted in fireside tradition. Other 
stories had a genuine English origin, such as the Chil- 
dren in the Wood and the History of Little Jack. All 
were good, for all bore the stamp of the approval of 
many a generation of young hearers, who had found in 
them the warrant of their childish beliefs, and held 
them as true narratives of that world of fancy wherein 
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they rejoiced to dwell, and which was more real to 
them than that actual world on which they looked out 
from their nursery windows. 

To these old stories the compiler had, indeed, added 
some modern ones, not perhaps unworthy to rank with 
them, but of different tone and color, such as Goody 
Two Shoes and a brief compend of Robinson Crusoe. 
From this edition these later stories are omitted, partly 
because of their incongruity with the main body of the 
tales contained in it, and partly because the best of 
them are to be printed in other volumes of the series 
to which this volume belongs. 

It is safe to say that no other book in this series 
contains more pleasant nourishment for the poetic 
imagination, or will serve as a better introduction to 
the poets who in later life are the best of those 
friends of the spirit which a man can make for 
himself. 

In these days we live and move in prose. We leave 
many of the sweetest flowers in the garden untended: 
they grow stunted, they wither, and in their places we 
devote ourselves to the cultivation of pot-herbs and 
kitchen vegetables. But the quickening and healthy 
growth of the imagination is not for pleasure only: 
on its health depend the depth and vivacity of our 
sympathies with our fellows and the world in which 
we live; the truth and purity of our sentiments; the 
soundness of our judgments, and the right direction 
and control of our wills. 
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This little volume may well answer as the Open 
Sesame which shall give to the child entrance through 
the imagination into the treasure-house of all the best 
wealth which the world of books can afford. 


Nortr. — Considerable changes have been made in the present 
edition of Tur Story Trnurr. The conviction is growing 
among educators that many of the “good old stories” that 
passed muster in the days of our grandparents, however admira- 
ble they may have been in most respects, nevertheless appealed 
too strongly to the primitive passions. Ruthless deeds of vio- 
lence and bloodshed are depicted. Monsters and ogres are pre- 
sented so realistically as to scare sensitive children. Questions 
of morality are treated unsatisfactorily. For instance the famous 
story of Bluebeard comes to a climax with the lethal closet and 
the bloody end of the wicked husband; Little Red Riding Hood 
is eaten by the wily wolf, a dreadful fate which would seem to 
be a harsh reward for her obedience; the successful deception 
practiced by Puss in Boots proclaims a low code of ethics; and 
the engaging and humorous character of Robin Hood would tend 
to make highway robbery a legitimate profession. 

Many persons employed in teaching the young deprecate the 
too early introduction of impressionable children to these stories. 
It is true they have become part and parcel of literature, and 
frequent mention of the personages which they portray renders 
it necessary to make their acquaintance, but the day may well be 
postponed, 

Fortunately there is an abundance of highly imaginative folk- 
tales to which these strictures cannot be applied, and there is no 
difficulty in supplying the places of those stories the elimination 
of which has been suggested by many kindergarten teachers and 
others. 

Some of this new material has been taken from the remarkable 
collection of Russian folk-tales made by the historian Polevoi. 
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Other selections have been gathered elsewhere. Advantage 
has been taken in the resetting of the volume to simplify the 
loose and often stilted style of the old chap-book narrations 
but, it is hoped, without impairing their charm and flavor. The 
punctuation also has been brought into accordance with more 
modern usage. 

With these modifications the praise which the late Professor 
Norton lavished on “The Child’s Own Book” may with even 
greater sincerity be applied to THz Story TELLER. | 

THE PUBLISHERS. 

Boston, March, 1910. 
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THE STORY OF THE THREE BEARS 


NCE upon a time 
Three Bears lived 
together in a house 
of their own in a 

“' wood. One of them was a 

little small wee Bear; and one 

was a middle-sized Bear, and 
the other was a great huge 

Bear. They had each a pot 

for their porridge; a little pot 

LAL for the little regi 
small wee Bear; and a mid- & 
dle-sized pot for the middle EO 

Bear; and a great pot 

for the great huge Bear. 

And they had each a / 

chair to sit in; a little 

chair for the little small 
wee Bear ; anda middle- 

sized chair for the mid- 

dle Bear; and a great 

chair for the great huge , 

Bear. And they had Ye 

each a bed to sleep /{' 

in; a little bed for the 
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little small wee Bear; and a middle-sized bed for the 
middle Bear ; and a sane bed for the great huge Bear. 
i One day after they had 
made the porridge for 
their breakfast, and poured 
it into their porridge-pots, 
they walked out into the 
wood while the porridge 
was cooling, that they 
might not burn their 
mouths by beginning to 
eat it too soon. And 
were walking, a little 
came to the house. She 
could not have NY: -, been a good honest old 
woman; for, My = first, she looked in at the 
doe and then she peeped in at the keyhole; and, 
seeing no one in the house, she lifted the latch. The 
door was not fastened because the bears 
were good bears, who did no one any harm 
and never suspected that anybody would 
harm them. So the little old woman 
opened the door and went in; and 
well pleased she was when she saw 
the porridge on the table. If she 
had been a good little old woman 
she would have waited till the bears 
came home, and then perhaps they 
would have asked her to breakfast ; 
for they were good bears —a little rough as the man- 
ner of bears is, but for all that very good-natured and 
hospitable. But she was an impudent, bad old woman, 
and set about helping herself. 


while ee 
old woman i 
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So first she tasted the porridge of the great huge 
Bear, and that was too hot for her, and she said 
a bad word about that. And then she tasted the por- 
ridge of the middle Bear, and that was too cold for her, 
and she said a bad 
word about that 
too. And then she 
went to the por- 
ridge of the little 
small wee Bear, 
and tasted that; 
and that was neli- 
ther too hot nor too cold but just right; and 
she liked it so well that she ate it all up; 
but the naughty old woman said a bad word about the 
little porridge-pot, because it did not hold enough for her. 

Then the lit- tle old woman sat down 
in the chair of the great huge Bear, 
and that was too hard 
for her. And then 
she sat down in the 
chair of the middle 
Bear, and that was too 
soft for her. And then 
she sat down in the 
chair of the little small 
wee Bear, and _ that 
was neither too hard 
nor too soft but just 
right. So she seated herself in it, and there she sat 
till the bottom of the chair came out, and down she 
came, plump upon the ground. And the naughty old 
woman said a wicked word about that too. 
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Then the little old woman went up stairs into the 
bed-chamber in which the three bears slept. And first 
she lay down on the bed of the great huge Bear, but 
that was too high at the head for her. And next she 
lay down on the bed of the middle Bear, and that was 
too high at the 
foot for her. And 
| then she lay down 
| on the bed of the 
little small wee 
Bear, and that was 
neither too high 
at the head nor 
at the foot but 
just right. So 
she covered her- 
self up comfort- 
ably, and lay 
there till she fell 
fast asleep. 

By this time 
the three bears 
thought their porridge would be cool enough; so they 
came home to breakfast. Now the little old woman 
had left the spoon of the great huge Bear standing 
in his porridge. 


“SOMEBODY HAS BEEN AT MY PORRIDGE!” 


said the great huge Bear in his great gruff voice. And 
when the middle Bear looked at his, he saw that the 
spoon was standing in it too. They were wooden spoons, 
if they had been silver ones, the naughty old woman 
would have put them in her pocket. 
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“ SomeBpopy Has Bren At My Porripce!” 


said the middle Bear in his middle voice. 

Then the little small wee Bear looked at his, and 
there was the spoon in the porridge-pot, but the por- 
ridge was all gone. 


“Somebody has been at my porridge, and has eaten 
at all up!” 


said the little small wee Bear in his little small wee 
voice. 

Upon this the three bears seeing that some one had 
entered their house 4 
and eaten up the lit- , 
tle small wee Bear’s ar 
breakfast, began to 
look about them. Now 


i 


the hard cushion straight when she bi zh he 
rose from the chair of the great se (4! 


huge Bear. 

“SOMEBODY HAS BEEN 
SITTING IN MY CHAIR!” 

said the great huge Bear in his 

ereat rough gruff voice. 


And the little old woman had crushed down the soft 
cushion of the middle Beary. 


‘“ SomeBopy Has Been Sittina In My CuHarr!” 


said the middle Bear in his middle voice. 
And the little old woman had broken down the bot- 
tom of the third chair. 
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“ Somebody has been sitting in my chair, and has sat the 
bottom of it out!” 


said the little small 
wee Bear in his little 
small wee voice. 

Then the three bears 
thought it necessary 
to search further; so 
they went up stairs in- 
to their bed-chamber. 
Now the little old 
woman had pulled the 
pillow of the great 
huge Bear out of its 
place. 


“SOMEBODY HAS 
BEEN LYING IN 
MY BED!” 
said the great huge Bear in his great rough gruff 

voice. 


And the little old woman had pulled the bolster of 
the middle Bear out of its place. 


‘“Somresopy Has Bren Lyrnea In My Bern!” 


said the middle Bear in his middle voice. 

And when the little small wee Bear came to look 
at his bed, there was the bolster in its place, and 
the pillow in its place on the bolster, and on the 
pillow was the little old woman’s ugly dirty head, — 
which was not in its place, for she had no business 
there. 
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“Somebody has been lying in my bed, — and 
here sien ts ts 


said the little small wee Bear in his little small wee voice. 
The little old woman had heard 

in her sleep the great rough gruff 

voice of the great huge Bear; but 
she was so fast asleep that it was 
no more to her than the roaring of 
wind or the rumbling of thunder. 
And she had heard the middle 
voice of the middle Bear, but 
it was only as if she had heard 
some one speaking in a dream. 
But when she heard the little 
small wee voice of the little 
small wee Bear, it was so sharp 
and so shrill that it awakened 
: her at once. 

Up she started; and when she saw the three Bears 
on one side of the bed, she tum- 
bled herself out at the other, 

and ran to the window. Now 
the window was open, because 
the bears always 
opened their bed- 
chamber window 
when they got up 
in the morning and 
the little old 
woman jumped ] 
out and they never 
saw anything more of her. 
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BEAUTY AND THE BEAST 


BHERE was once a rich merchant 
who had six children — three boys 
and three girls. As he was a man 
of great sense, he spared no expense 
for their education, but provided 
them with all sorts of masters for 
their improvement. The three daughters were all 
handsome, particularly the youngest. Indeed she was 
so beautiful that in her childhood every one called her 
the Little Beauty, and when she was grown up, nobody 
called her by any other name. ‘This made her sisters 
very jealous. The youngest daughter was not only hand- 
somer than her sisters, but also was better-tempered. 

The two eldest were vain of be- 
ing rich and spoke with pride to 
those they thought below 
them. They gave them- 
selves a thousand airs 
and would not visit other 
merchants’ daughters, 
nor would they be seen 
with any but persons of 
quality. They went every day to balls, afi: and pub- 
lic walks, and always made game of their youngest 
sister for spending her time in reading or other useful 
employments. 
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As it was well known that these young ladies would 
have large fortunes, many great merchants wished to 
get them for wives, but the two eldest always answered 
that they had no thought of marrying any one below a 
duke or an earl at least. Beauty had quite as many 
offers as her sisters, but she always answered with the 
greatest civility that she was much obliged to her 
lovers, but would rather live <a 
some years longer with @% 
her father, as she thought gy 
herself too young to & 
mairy. 

It happened that by 
some unlucky accident 
the merchant lost all 
his fortune and had 
nothing left but a 
small cottage in the 
country. Upon this 
he said to his daugh- 
ters, while the tears ran down 
his cheeks, “My children, ——— 
_ we must now go and dwell in the cottage and ee to ae, 
a living by labor, for we have no other means of support.” 

The two eldest replied that they did not know how 
to work and would not leave town, for they had lovers 
enough who would be glad to marry them, though they 
_ had no longer any fortune. But in this they were mis- 
taken, for when the lovers heard what had happened 
they said, “The girls were so proud and ill-tempered 
that all we wanted was their fortune. We are not 
sorry at all to see their pride brought down. Let them 
give themselves airs to their cows and sheep.” 
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Every one pitied poor Beauty because she was so 
sweet-tempered and kind to all that knew her, and 
™ several gentlemen offered to marry her, 
though she had not a penny, but Beauty 
still refused and said she could not 
€ think of leaving her poor father in 
/ this trouble and would go and help 
him in his labors in the country. 
At first Beauty could not help 
sometimes crying in secret for the hardships she was 
now obliged to suffer, but in a very short time she said 
to herself, “ All the crying in the world will do me no 
good, so I will try to be happy without a fortune.” 
When they had removed to their cottage, the mer- 
chant and his three sons employed themselves in 


plowing and sowing the fields and 
working in the garden. ; Sin, iH 


Beauty also did her 
part, for she got 
up by four o’clock 
every morning, acs 
lighted the fires, | 

cleaned the house 
and got breakfast 
for the family. At first she found all this very hard 
but she soon grew used to it and thought it no hard- 
ship at all; and indeed the work greatly improved her 
health. When she had done she used to amuse her- 
self with reading, playing on her favorite musical in- 
strument or singing while she spun. But her two 
sisters were at a loss what to do to pass the time 
away. They had their breakfast in bed and did not 
rise till ten o’clock. Then they commonly walked out, 
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but always found themselves very soon tired. They 
would sit down under a shady tree and grieve for the 
loss of their carriage and fine clothes and say to each 
other, “What a mean-spirited poor 
stupid creature our young sister is, 
to be so content with our low way 
of life!” But their 2 
father thought in quite 
another way: he 
admired the patience 
of this sweet young 
creature, for her sisters 
not only left her to do the whole work of the house, but 
made game of her every moment. 

After they had lived in this manner about a year, 
the merchant received a letter which informed him 
that one of his richest ships, which he thought was 
lost, had just come into port. This news made the two 
eldest sisters almost mad with joy, for they thought 
they should now leave the cottage and have all their 
finery again. When they found that their father had 
to go to the ship, the two eldest begged him to bring 
them back new gowns, caps, rings, and all sorts of 
trinkets. But Beauty asked for nothing, for she 
thought that all the ship was worth would hardly buy 
everything her sisters wished for. 

“‘ Beauty,’ said the merchant, “how comes it about 
that you ask for nothing? What can I bring you, my 
child ?”’ 

“Since you are so kind as to think of me, dear 
father,’ she answered, “I should be glad if you would 
bring me a rose, for we have none in our garden.” Now 
Beauty did not really wish for a rose or anything else, 
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but she only asked for this so as not to give her sisters 
a chance to say that she wanted her father to praise 
her for not asking him for anything. 

The merchant took his leave of them and set out on 
his journey, but when he got to the ship some persons 
went to law with him about the cargo, and after a deal 
of trouble he came back to his cottage as poor as he 
had gone away. 

He was within thirty miles of his home and was 
thinking of the joy he should have in again seeing his 
children. His road lay through a thick forest and he 
was quite lost, for it rained and snowed very hard, and 
besides, the wind was so high as to throw him twice 
from his horse. Night came on and he thought he 
should die of cold and hunger or be torn to pieces by . 
the wolves that he heard howling round him. 

All at once as he happened to look toward a long 
row of trees he saw a light at the end of them, but it 
seemed a great way off. He made the best of his way 
to it and found that it came from a fine palace lighted 
all over. He walked faster and soon reached the gates, 
which he opened, but he was much surprised not to 
see a single person or creature in any of the yards. 
His horse had followed him, and finding a stable with 
the door open, went into it at once and, being nearly 
starved, helped himself to a good meal of oats and hay. 
His master then tied him up and walked toward the 
house, which he entered but still without seeing a liv- 
ing creature. He went on to a large hall where he 
found a good fire and a table covered with some very 
nice dishes, but there was only one plate with a knife 
and fork. As the snow and rain had wet him to the 
skin, he went up to the fire to dry himself. 
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“T hope,” said he, “ the master of the house or his ser- 
vants will excuse me, for to be sure it will not be long 
now before I see them.” He waited a good time, but 
still nobody came. At last the clock struck eleven and 
the merchant, being quite faint for the want of food, 
helped himself to a chicken, which he found deliciously 
cooked, and then to a fine dessert of pastry and exqui- 
sitely flavored fruits. He sat till the clock 
- struck twelve, but saw not ay a single creature, 
He now took courage 
and began to think of 
looking a little more 
about him; so he opened 
a door at the end of the 
hall and went through it 
into a very grand room in which there was a comfort- 
able bed. As he was quite weak and tired, he shut the 
door, took off his clothes, and went to sleep. 

It was ten o'clock in the morning before he thought 
of getting up, and he was amazed to see a handsome 
new suit of clothes laid ready for him instead of his 
own, which the rain and mud had spoiled. Said he to 
himself, “This place belongs to some good fairy who 
has taken pity on my ill luck.” He looked out of the 
window, and saw, instead of snow, the most charming 
arbors covered with all kinds of flowers. He returned 
to the hall where he had supped and found a breakfast 
table with some chocolate ready for him. “Indeed, my 
good fairy,” said the merchant aloud, “I am vastly 
obliged to you for your kind care of me.” He then 
ate a hearty breakfast, took his hat and was going to 
the stable to pay his horse a visit; but as he passed 
under one of the arbors which was loaded with roses, 
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he thought of Beauty and picked a bunch to carry 
home. At the same moment he heard a shocking noise 
and saw such a frightful beast coming toward him that 
he was ready to drop 
es with terror. 

“Ungrateful 

man!”’ said the beast 
, ina terriblevoice, “I 
have saved your life | 
by letting you into 
my palace and in 
return you steal my 
{| roses which I value 
more than anything 
else that belongs to 
/ me. But you shall 
make amends for 
your fault with your 
life: you shall die 
in a quarter of an 
hour.” 
a : ed The merchant fell 
Se reo ~28%-—., on his knees to the 
beast, and clasping his hands said, “ My lord, | humbly 
beg your pardon. I did not think it would offend you 
to gather a rose for one of my daughters, who wished 
to have one.” 

“Tam not a lord but a beast,” replied the monster ; “I 
dislike false compliments, but like people to say what 
they think, so do not fancy that you can coax me by 
any such ways. You tell me that you have daughters ; 
now I will pardon you if one of them will agree to 
come and die instead of you. Go, and if your daughters 
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should refuse, promise me that you yourself will return 
in three months. ”’ 

The tender-hearted merchant had no thought of let- 
ting any one of his daughters die instead 
of him, but he knew 4A that if he accepted 
the beast’s terms, he # . should at least have 
the pleasure of seeing 
them once again. So 
he gave his promise, 
and the beast told him { 
he might set off as Qe 
soon as he liked, but ee | : 
added, “I do not wish 
you to go back empty- 
handed. Go to the 
room you slept in and 
you will find a chest 
there ; fill it with just 
what you like best, 
and I will send it {fj 
to your own house for 
you.” 

When the beast had said this he went away, and the 
| good merchant said to himself, “If I must die, yet I shall 
now have the comfort of leaving my children some riches.” 

He returned to the room he had slept in and found 
a great many pieces of gold. He filled the chest with 
them to the very brim, locked it, and mounting his 
horse, left the palace as sorry as he had been glad 
when he first found it. The horse of his own accord 
took a path across the forest, and in a few hours 
brought him home. His children came running round 
him as he got off his horse; but the merchant instead 
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of kissing them with joy could not help crying as he 
looked at them. He held in his hand the bunch of 
roses, and gave them to Beauty, saying, “Take these 
roses, Beauty; but little do you think how dear they 
have cost your poor father”; and then he gave them an 
account of all that he had seen or heard in the palace 
of the beast. 

The two eldest sisters now began to shed tears and 
to lay the blame upon Beauty, who they said would be 
the cause of her father’s death. ‘“ See,’’ said they, “ what 
happens from her pride. Why did she not ask for fine 
things as we did? Of course she cannot be like other 
people; for though she will be the cause of her father’s 
death, yet she does not shed a tear.” 

“Tt would be of no use,” replied Beauty, “ to weep for — 
the death of my father, for he shall not die now. As 
the beast is willing to accept one of his daughters, I 
will give myself up to him and think myself happy in 
being able at once to save his life and prove my love 
for the best of fathers.” 

“No, sister,” said the three brothers, “you shall not 
die; we will go in search of this monster, and either 
he or we will perish.” 

“Do not hope to kill him,” said the merchant, “ for 
his power is far too great for you to be able to do any 
such thing. Iam charmed with the kindness of Beauty, 
but I will not suffer her life to be lost. I myself am 
old and cannot expect to live much longer; so I shall 
but give up a few years of my life and shall only grieve 
for the sake of my children.” 

“Never, father,” cried Beauty, “shall you go to the 
palace without me; for you cannot hinder my going 
after you. Though young, I am not over fond of life, 
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and I would much rather be eaten up by the monster 
than die of the grief your loss would give me.” 

The merchant in vain tried to reason with Beauty, 
for she would go. This in truth made her two sisters 
glad, for they were jealous of her because everybody 
loved her. 

The merchant was so grieved at the thought of losing 
his child that he never once remembered the chest filled 
with gold, but at night, to his great surprise, he found 
it standing by his bedside. He said nothing about his 
riches to his eldest daughters, for he knew very well it 
would at once make them want to return to town, but 
he told Beauty his secret, and she then said that while 
he was away two gentlemen who had fallen in love 
with her two sisters had been on a visit at their cottage. 
She begged her father to let them marry without delay; 
for she was so sweet-tempered that she loved them in 
spite of their having used her so ill, and forgave them 
with all her heart. 

When the three months were past, the merchant and 
Beauty got ready to set out for the palace of the beast. 
Upon this the two sisters rubbed their eyes with an 
onion to make believe they shed a great many tears, 
but both the merchant and his sons cried in earnest: 
only Beauty did not weep, for she thought that it would 
make bad matters worse. 

They reached the palace in a very few hours, and the 
horse went of his own accord into the same stable as 
before. The merchant and Beauty went into the large 
hall, where they found a table covered with every 
dainty and two plates laid ready. The merchant had 
very little appetite, but Beauty, that she might the bet- 
ter hide her grief, sat down and helped her father; she 
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herself then began to eat, and thought all the time that 
it must be the beast had a mind to fatten her before 
he ate her up, as he had set such rich food before 
her. When they had done their supper they heard a 
great noise, and the good old man began to bid his poor 
child farewell, for he knew it was the beast coming to 
them. 

ed ei, first saw his frightful form she could 
not help being afraid, but 
.. she tried to he her fear 
S as much as she could. 
The beast asked her 
if she had come quite 
}of her own free will, 

™’* and though she was 
now still more ed than Bee she managed to say, 
<'Y-e-8 ”” 

“You are a good girl and I am much obliged to 
you.” 

He then turned to her father and said, ‘Good man, 
you may leave the palace to-morrow morning, and take 
care never to come back to it again. Good night, 
Beauty.” 

“Good night, beast,’ said she, and then the monster 
went out of the room. 

“ Ah! my dear child,” said the merchant, kissing his 
daughter, “I am half dead already at the thought of 
leaving you with this dreadful beast; you had better go 
back and let me stay in your place.” 

“No,” said Beauty boldly, “I will never agree to 
that; you must go home to-morrow morning.” 

They then wished each other good night and went to 
bed, both of them thinking they should not be able to 
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close their eyes, but as soon as ever they had lain down 
they fell into a deep sleep and did not wake till morn- 
ing. Beauty dreamed that a lady came to her and said, 
“J am very much pleased, Beauty, with the goodness 
you have shown in being willing to give your life to 
save your father’s and it shall not go without a re- 
ward.” As soon as Beauty awoke she told her father 
this dream, but though it gave him some comfort, he 
could not take leave of his darling child without shed- 
ding many tears. 

When the merchant was out of sight, Beauty sat 
down in the large hall and began to cry also. Yet she 
had a great deal of courage and resolved not to make 
her sad case still worse by sorrow which she knew 
could not be of any use to her, but to wait as well as 
she could till night, when she thought the beast would 
not fail to come and eat her up. She walked about to 
take a view of all the palace, and the beauty of every 
part of it much charmed her. 

But what was her surprise when she came to a door 
on which was written, Beauty's room! She 
opened it in haste and 
her eyes were all at 
once dazzled at the Sealy 
grandeur of the inside 
of the room. What 
made her wonder more 
than all the rest was a large bookcase 
filled with books, a harpsichord and many other musical 
instruments. “The beast takes care I shall not be at a 
loss how to amuse myself,” said she. She then thought 
that it was not likely such things would have been got 
ready for her if she had but one day to live, and began 
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to hope all would not turn out so badly as she and 
her father had feared. She opened the bookcase and 
saw these verses written in letters of gold on the back 
of one of the books. 


Beauteous lady, dry your tears, 

Here’s no cause for sighs or fears; 
Command as freely as you may, 
Enjoyment still shall mark your sway. 


“ Alas!” said she sighing, “there is nothing I so much 
desire as to see my poor father and to know what he is 
doing at this moment.’ She said this to herself, but 
just then by chance she cast her eyes on a looking-glass 
that stood near her and in the glass she saw her home 
and her father riding up to the cottage in the deepest 
sorrow. Her sisters came out to meet him, but for all 
they tried to look sorry it was easy to see that in their 
hearts they were very glad. In a short time all this 
picture went away out of the glass, but Beauty began 
to think that the beast was very kind to her and that 
she had no need to be afraid of him. About the middle 
of the day she found a table laid ready for her; anda 
sweet concert of music played all the time she was eat- 
ing her dinner without her seeing a single creature. 
But at supper, when she was going to take her seat at 
the table, she heard the noise of the beast and could not 
help trembling with fear. ‘“ Beauty,” said he, “ will 
you give me leave to see you sup?” 

“That is as you please,” answered she, very much 
afraid. 

“‘ Not in the least,” said the beast; “you alone com- 
mand in this place. If you should not like my com- 
pany, you need only to say so and I will leave you that 
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moment. But tell me, Beauty, do you not think me 
very ugly?” 

“Why, yes,” said she, “for I cannot tell a lie; but 
then I think you are very good.” 

“You are right,” replied the beast; “and, besides 
being ugly, I am also very stupid. I know well enough 
that I am but a beast.” 

“T think you cannot be very stupid,’ said Beauty, 
“if you yourself know this.” 

“Pray do not let me hinder you from eating,” said 
he; “and be sure you do not want for anything; for 
all you see is yours and I shall be vastly grieved if you 
are not happy.” 

“ You are very kind,” said Beauty: “I must confess 
I think very well of your good nature, and then I 
almost forget how ugly you are.” 

‘Yes, yes, I hope I am good-tempered,” said he, “ but 
still I am a monster.” 

“There are many men who are worse monsters than 
you are,” replied Beauty; “and I am better pleased 
with you in that form, though it is so ugly, than with 
those who carry wicked hearts under the form of a 
man.” 

“Tf I had any sense,” said the beast, “I would thank 
you for what you have said, but I am too stupid to say 
anything that would give you pleasure.” 

Beauty ate her supper with a very good appetite and 
almost lost all her dread of the monster, but she was 
ready to sink with fright when he said to her, “ Beauty, 
will you be my wife?” 

For a few minutes she was not able to speak a word, 
for she was afraid of putting him into a passion by 
refusing. At length she said, “No, beast.” The beast 
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made no reply, but sighed deeply and went away. 
When Beauty found herself alone she began to feel pity 
for the poor beast. “Dear!” said she. “What a sad 
thing it is that he should be so very frightful since he 
is so good-tempered ! ”’ 

Beauty lived three months in this palace, very well 
pleased. The beast came to see her every evening, and 
talked with her while she supped, and though what he 
said was not very clever, 
yet as she saw in him 
every day some new mark 
of his goodness, instead 
of dreading his coming, 
she kept looking at the 
time to see if it was 
almost nine o’clock, for 
that was the hour when he always visited her. There 
was but one thing that vexed her: this was that every 
night before the beast went away from her he made it a 
rule to ask her if she would be his wife, and seemed very 
much grieved at her saying no. 

At last one night she said to him, “ You vex me 
greatly, beast, by forcing me to refuse you so often; I 
wish I could take such a liking to you as to agree to 
marry you, but I must tell you plainly that I do not 
think it will ever happen. I shall always be your 
friend ; so try to let that make you easy.” 

“JT must needs do so then,” said the beast, “for I 
know well enough how frightful I am; but I love you 
better than myself. Yet I think I am very lucky in 
your being pleased to stay with me; now promise me, 
Beauty, that you will never leave me.” 

Beauty was heart-broken when he said this, for that 
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very day she had seen in her glass that her father had 
fallen sick of grief at her fate and was very ill for the 
want of seeing her again. 

“T would willingly promise you not to leave you alto- 
gether,” said she, “but I long so much to see my father 
that if you do not give me leave to visit him I shall die 
of sorrow.” 

“JY would rather die myself, Beauty,’ answered the 
beast, “than to make you sad; I will send you to your 
father’s cottage, you shall stay there and your poor 
beast shall die instead.” 

“No,” said Beauty, crying, “I love you too well to 
be the cause of your death. I promise to return in a ~ 
week. You have shown me é 
married and my brothers »# A are gone as soldiers, 
so my father is left pm UE 
all alone. Let me 
stay a week with rhe y 
him.” 

“You shall find 
yourself with him to- 
morrow morning,” 
replied the beast; 
“but mind you do not 
forget your promise! we 
When you wish to re- et 
turn you have only to Cee 
put your ring on a 
table as you go to bed. Good-by, Beauty!” 

The beast sighed as he said these words and Beauty 
went to bed sorry to see him so grieved. When she awoke 
in the morning she found herself in her father’s cottage. 
She rang a bell that was at her bedside and a servant 
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entered, but as soon as she saw Beauty the woman gave 
a loud shriek. This brought the merchant upstairs, 
and when he beheld his daughter he was ready to die 
of joy. He ran to the bedside and kissed her a hun- 
dred times. At last Beauty began to remember that 
she had brought no clothes with her to put on; but the 
servant told her she had found in the next room a large 
chest full of dresses trimmed all over with gold and 
adorned with pearls and diamonds. 

Beauty in her own mind thanked the beast for his 
kindness and put on the plainest gown she could find 
among them all. She told the servant to put the rest 
away with a great deal of care, for she intended to give 
them to her sisters, but as soon as she had spoken these 
words the chest vanished out of sight. Her father said . 
perhaps the beast chose for her to keep them all for 
herself, and as soon as he had said this they saw the 
chest standing again in the same place. 

While Beauty was dressing, a servant brought word 
that her sisters had come with their husbands. They 
both lived unhappily with the gentlemen they had mar- 
ried. The husband of the eldest was very handsome 
but so proud of it that he thought of nothing else from 
morning till night and did not care for his wife’s beauty. 
The second had married a man of great learning, but he 
made no use of it except to torment and affront all his 
friends and his wife more than any of them. The two 
sisters were ready to burst with spite when they saw 
Beauty dressed like a princess and looking so charming. 
All the kindness that she showed them was of no use; 
and they were vexed more than ever when she told 
them how happy she lived at the palace of the beast. 
The spiteful creatures went by themselves into the gar- 
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den, where they cried to think of her good fortune. 
“Why should the little wretch be better off than we?” 
said they. “We are much handsomer than she is.” 

“Sister,” said the eldest, “a thought has just come 
into my head: let us try to keep her here longer than 
the week which the beast allowed her, and then he will 
be so angry that perhaps he will eat her up.” 

“That is well thought of,’ answered the other, “but 
to do this we must seem very kind to her.” They 
made up their minds to act in this way and went to 
join her in the cottage, where they were so sweet to her 
that Beauty could not help crying for joy. 

When the week was ended the two sisters pretended 
so much grief at the thought of her leaving them that 
she agreed to stay another week, but all that time 
Beauty could not help regretting the sorrow that she 
knew her staying would cause her poor beast, for she 
really liked him and much wished for his company 
again. The tenth night of her being at the cottage she 
dreamed that she was in the garden of the palace and 
that the beast lay dying on the lawn and with his last 
breath put her in mind of her promise and laid his 
death to her keeping away from him. 

Beauty awoke in a great fright and burst into tears. 
“ Am I not wicked,” said she, “to behave so ill to a 
beast who has shown me so much kindness? Why will 
I not marry him? Iam sure I should be more happy 
with him than my sisters are with their husbands. He 
shall not be wretched any longer on my account, for I 
should blame myself all the rest of my life.” 

She then rose, put her ring on the table, got into bed 
and soon fell asleep again. In the morning she was 
glad to find herself in the palace of the beast. She 
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dressed herself very finely that she might please him the 
better, and thought she had never known a day to pass so 
slowly. At last the clock struck nine but the beast did not 
come. Beauty ran from room to room all over the pal- 
m——————> __—ace, calling out his 
Is tae sl _ name, a still she 
@ saw nothing of him. 
After looking for 
him a long time she 
thought of her 
dream and ran 
directly toward 
the lawn and 
there she found 
the poor beast 
lying senseless 
and almost 
dead. She 
threw herself on 
_ his body, un- 
mindful of his 
ugliness; and 
"0 when she found 
that his heart was still beating, she ran and fetched some 
water from a pond in the garden and threw it on his face. 
The beast opened its eyes, and said “ You forgot your 
promise, Beauty. My grief for the loss of you made me 
resolve to starve myself to death, but I die content since 
I have had the pleasure of seeing you once more.” 
“No, dear beast,” replied Beauty, “ you shall not die ; 
you shall live to be my husband. From this moment 
I offer to marry you and will be only yours. Oh! I 
thought I felt only friendship for you; but the pain 
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I now feel shows me that I could not live without 
you.” 

The moment Beauty spoke these words the palace 
was lighted up and music, fireworks and all kinds of 
rejoicings appeared round about them. 

Beauty took no notice of all this, but watched over 
her dear beast with the greatest tenderness. All at 
once she was amazed to see at her feet, instead of her 
poor beast, the handsomest prince that ever was seen. 
He thanked her most warmly for having broken his 
enchantment. She could not help asking him what 
had become of the beast. 

“You see him at your feet, Beauty,” answered the 
prince, “for Iam he. A wicked fairy had condemned 
me to keep the form of a beast till a beautiful young lady 
should agree to marry me, and ordered me, on pain of 
death, not to show that I had any sense. You alone, 
dearest Beauty, have kindly judged of me by the good- 
ness of my heart; and in return I offer you my hand 
and a crown though I know the reward is much less than 
what lowe you.” Beauty with the greatest surprise and 
delight helped the prince to arise, and they walked along 
to the palace, where she found her father and sisters 
who had been brought by the lady Beauty had seen in 
her dream. 

“ Beauty,” said the lady (for she was a fairy), “ receive 
the reward for the choice you have made. You have 
chosen goodness of heart rather than sense and beauty ; 
therefore you deserve to find them all three joined in the 
same person. You are going to be a great queen. I 
hope a crown will not spoil your nature. 

“ As for you, ladies,” said the fairy to the other two 
sisters, “I have long known the malice of your hearts 
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and the wrongs you have done, but I will not pass any 
worse sentence on you than to see her happy.” 

Then the fairy with a stroke of her wand removed all 
who were present to the young prince’s country where 
he was received with the greatest joy by his subjects. 
He married Beauty and passed a long and happy life 
with her, because they still kept in the same course of 
goodness that they had always followed. 


DIAMONDS AND TOADS 


() HERE lived a long time ago a widow 
who had two daughters. The elder 
was so extremely like her both in 
temper and person that whoever saw the 
one saw the other also; they were both 
so very proud and disagreeable that no one 
could live with them. 

The younger, who was the image of her 
father in good nature and sweetness of 
manner, was also the most beautiful crea- 
ture ever seen. Itis natural to love those who resemble 
us and the mother doted upon the elder but she hated 
the younger. She made her eat in the kitchen and work 
all day with the servants. One of her duties was to go 
and draw water at a fountain more than a mile anda 
half distant from the house and bring home a large 
pitcher filled with it. 

One time when she was at the fountain a poor woman 
came up to her and asked her to let her drink. “That 
I will, Goody, most gladly,” said the sweet-tempered 
creature, and washing out the pitcher she filled it at 
the clearest part of the fountain and held it to the old 
woman’s mouth that she might drink the more easily. 
The old woman having drunk said to her: 

“ Since you are so pretty, so kind and so obliging, my 


dear, I will bestow on you this gift, that whenever 
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you speak there shall come out of your mouth either a 
rose or a diamond.” 

(It was a fairy in disguise 
who had asked for a drink 
fiieg » just to see how far the little 
/ girl’s good nature would go.) 

When the sweet girl got 
home, her mother scolded her 
for staying so long at the 
fountain. 

“‘T ask your pardon, moth- 
er,” said she, “for not being 
at home sooner.” 

As she said this, two roses, 
two pearls and two diamonds fell from her lips. | 
“‘ What do I see!’ cried the mother, quite astonished. 
“Assure as anything she drops diamonds and pearls from 
her mouth in speaking! My child, how happens this?” 

Now this was the first time she had ever called her 
“My child.” The young girl told her mother all that 
had befallen her at the fountain, and pearls and diamonds 
kept dropping from her mouth while she was speaking. 

“Upon my word,” said her mother, “this is very 
lucky, truly. I will send my darling thither directly. 
Fanny! Fanny! look! do you see what falls from the 
mouth of your sister when she speaks? Should you 
not like to have the same gift bestowed on you? Well, 
you have only to go to the fountain, and when a poor 
woman asks you to let her drink, to grant her request 
in your most civil manner.” 

“Vastly pretty, truly, it would be for me to go and 
draw water at the fountain! Not I, indeed,” replied the 
proud creature, 
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“ But I insist on your going, and this very moment 
too,’ answered her mother. 

The pert hussy accordingly set out, taking with her 
their best silver tankard and grumbling all the way as 
she went. As soon as she reached the fountain a lady 
magnificently dressed came out of a wood near by and 
asked her to let her drink. This was the very fairy 
who had bestowed the rich gift on the younger sister; she 
had now taken the dress and manners of a sae to 
see how far the insolent airs of the haughty Tay 
creature would go. 

“Am I come here,” said the 
ill-bred minx, “‘ to draw water 
for you? O yes, brought the on oh 
best silver tankard in the “# 
house on purpose for your 
ladyship, I suppose! You may 
drink out of it if you have a 
fancy.” 

“You are not very obliging,” ee 
replied the fairy, without putting herself in a passion, 
“but since you have behaved with so little civility, I 
give you for a gift that at every word you speak there 
shall come out of your mouth either a toad or a viper.” 

As soon as her mother perceived her coming home, 
she called out, “ Well, daughter !” 

“Well, mother,’ answered the pert hussy. And as 
she spoke, two toads and two vipers dropped from her 
mouth upon the ground. 

“Oh, mercy!” cried the mother, “what doI see? It 
is the jade thy sister who is the cause of all this! But 
she shall pay for it, I warrant her,” and instantly went 
to look for her that she might punish her, 
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The poor innocent ran away as fast as she could and 
reached a neighboring forest. The king’s son, who had 
been hunting, happened to meet her, and observing how 
beautiful she was, asked her what she was doing all 
alone in the forest and why she cried. 

“ Alas!” said she, sobbing as if her heart would 
break, “my mother, sir, has turned me out of doors.” 
The king’s son, seeing pearls and diamonds fall from 
her mouth at every word she spoke, desired her to tell 
him the reason of such a wonder. The good girl 
accordingly related to him all that had befallen her at 
the fountain. 

The prince was so charmed with her beauty and 
innocence that he asked her to become his wife; and as 
the gift she possessed was worth more than the largest 
marriage portion, he conducted her to the palace of the 
king his father and married her immediately. As for 
her sister, she grew even perter than before and be- 
haved in all respects so very ill that her own mother 
was obliged to turn her out of doors, and the miserable 
creature, after wandering a great way and vainly try- 
ing to prevail upon some one to give her food and 
shelter, went into a wood and there died of grief and 
anger, unlamented by any one. 


BLANCHE AND ROSALINDA 


oO a pleasant village there lived a good 
% %& woman who was loved by all her neigh- 
os ine because she was always ready to assist 
every one who was in need. She had re- 
ceived a better education than those about 
her and for this reason the poor people looked up to 
her. She was a widow and had two children — very 
pretty girls. The elder on account of the fairness of 
her complexion was named Blanche, and 
the other Rosalinda, because her cheeks 
were like roses and her lips like coral. One 
day as Good Heart sat at the door spinning 
she saw a poor old woman going by, ., 
Eg 

leaning on a stick and having we 
much ado to hobble along. ( 

“You seem very much , 
tired, dame,’ said she to 
the old woman; “sit down 
here and rest yourself a 
little.” At the same time 
she bade her daughters 
fetch a chair. 

They both went, but Rosalinda ran the faster and 
brought one. 

“Will you please to drink?”’ said Good Heart. 


“Thank you,” answered the old woman, “I don’t 
33 
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care if I do; and methinks if you had anything nice 
that I liked I could eat a bit.” 

“You are welcome to the best I have 
in my house,” said Good Heart, “ but 
as I am poor it is homely fare.” 

She then ordered her daughters to 
spread a clean cloth on the table, while ~ 
she went to the cupboard and took 
from it some brown bread and cheese 
and added a full mug of cider. As 
~ soon as the old woman was seated at 
the table, Good Heart desired her elder 
daughter to go and gather some plums 
off her own plum-tree, which she herself had planted 
and took great delight in tending. 

Blanche instead of readily obeying her mother 
grumbled and muttered as she went. 
“Surely,” said she to herself, “I did 
not take all this care and pains with 
my plum-tree for that old greedy 
creature.” However she dared not 
refuse to gather a few plums, but 
she gave them with evident ill-will’ 
and very ungraciously. 

“ As for you, Rosalinda,” said her 
mother, “you have no fruit to offer 
this good dame, for your grapes are 
not ripe.” 

“That's true,’ said Rosalinda, “ but my hen has just 
laid —I hear her cackling —and if the gentlewoman 
likes a new-laid egg, I shall be glad to get it for her.” 
Without staying for an answer, she ran to the hen- 
roost and brought the egg to the old woman, who at 
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that instant turned into a fine beautiful lady and 
said : 

“Good woman, I have long seen your industry, 
perseverance and pious resignation, and I will reward 
your daughters according to their merits. 

“The elder shall be a great queen, the other shall 
_ have a country farm.” 

_ Saying this she took her stick and struck the house 
which immediately disappeared, and in its place up 
came a pretty little snug farm. 

“This, Rosalinda,” said she, “is your lot. I know 
I have given each of you what you like best.” 

Having said this the fairy went away leaving both 
mother and daughters greatly astonished. They went 
into the farmhouse and were charmed with the neat- 
ness of the furniture, for though the chairs were only 
wood, they were so bright you might see your face in 
them. The beds were of linen cloth as white as snow. 
There were forty sheep in the sheep-pen, four oxen and 
four cows in their stalls, and in the yard hens, ducks, 
pigeons and all the other kinds of poultry. There was 
also a pretty garden well stocked with flowers, fruit 
and vegetables. 

Blanche saw the fairy’s gift to her sister without 
being jealous. She was wholly taken up with the 
thought of being a queen. 

All of a sudden she heard some hunters riding by, 
and going to the gate to see them, she appeared so 
charming in the king’s eyes that he resolved to marry her. 

When Blanche was a queen, she said to her sister 
Rosalinda, “I do not wish you to be a farmer. Come 
with me, sister, and I will marry you to some great lord.” 

“Tam much obliged to you, sister,” replied Rosalinda, 
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“but I am used to a country life and I choose to stay 
where I am.” 

Queen Blanche arrived at her palace and was so de- 
lighted with her new dignity that she could not sleep 
for several nights. The first three months her thoughts 
were wholly engrossed by dress, balls and plays, but she 
soon became accustomed to all this and nothing diverted 
her; on the contrary she found a great deal of trouble. 
The ladies of the court were all very respectful in her 
presence, but she knew very well that they did not love 
her and when out of her sight would often say to one 
another, “See, what airs this little country girl gives 
herself; sure his Majesty must have a very mean fancy 
to make such a choice for a consort.” These remarks 
reached the king’s ears and made him reflect on what . 
he had done. He began to think he had made a mis- 
take, and repented his marriage. The courtiers saw 
this and accordingly paid her little or no respect. She 
was very unhappy, for she had not a single friend in 
whom she could confide. She saw it was the fashion at 
court to betray the dearest friend for interest, to caress 
and smile upon those who were most hated, and to lie 
on all occasions. She was obliged to be always serious 
because they told her a queen ought to look grave and 
majestic. 

She had several children, and all the time there was 
a physician to inspect whatever she ate or drank and to 
order off the table everything she liked. Not a grain 
of salt was allowed to be put into her soup nor was she 
permitted to take a walk, however much she might 
desire to do so. Governesses were appointed for her 
children, who brought them up contrary to her wishes, 
yet she had not the liberty to find fault. 
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Poor Queen Blanche was dying with grief and grew 
so thin that it was a pity to see her. She had not seen 
her sister for some years because she imagined it would 
disgrace a person of her rank and dignity to visit a 
farmer’s wife. Her melancholy made her ill, and her 
physicians ordered change of air. She therefore resolved 
to go to the country for a little diversion and the im- 
provement of her health. 

Accordingly she asked the king’s permission and he 
readily granted it because he would thus be rid of her. 
She set out and arrived at Rosalinda’s 
village. As she drew near she beheld 
at a little distance from the , 
door a company of shepherds 
and shepherdesses dancing and 
making merry. 

“Alas!” said the queen, 
sighing, “once there was a 
time when I used to divert 
myself like those poor people 
and no one found fault with 
me.” 

The moment Rosalinda per- & 
ceived her sister she ran to i 
embrace her. The queen EN E 
ordered her carriage to stop, (9-7 Q*--NY-*- = 
and, alighting, rushed into her sister’s arms, ae ieee 
linda had grown so plump and had such an air of 
content that the queen as she looked at her could not 
help bursting into tears. 

Rosalinda was married to a farmer’s son who had no 
fortune of his own, but he never forgot that he was 
indebted to his wife for everything he had, and strove 


(| 
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to show his gratitude by his obliging behavior. Rosa- 
linda had not many servants, but those she had loved 
her asif she had been: their mother, because she used 
them kindly. She was beloved by all her neighbors 
and they all tried to show it. She neither had nor 
needed much money. Corn, wine and oil were the 
growth of her farm. Her cows supplied her with milk, 
butter and cheese. The wool of her sheep was spun 
to clothe herself, her husband and her two children. 
They enjoyed perfect health, and when the work of 
the day was over they spent the evening in all sorts of 
pastimes. 

“ Alas!” cried the queen, “the fairy made me a sad 
present in giving mea crown. Content is not found in 
magnificent palaces but in an innocent country life.” 

Scarce had she done speaking before the fairy ap- 
peared. “In making you a queen,” said the fairy, “I 
intended not to reward but to punish you for giving 
me your plums with an ill will. To be contented and 
happy, you must, like your sister, possess only what is: 
necessary and wish for nothing else.’ 

“Ah! madam,” cried Blanche, “I am_ sufficiently 
punished. Pray put an end to my distress.” 

“Tt is at an end,” said the fairy. “The king, who 
loves you no longer, has just married another wife, and 
to-morrow his officers will come to forbid you returning 
any more to the palace.” 

It happened just as the fairy had foretold; and 
Blanche passed the remainder of her days with her sis- 
ter Rosalinda in all manner of happiness and content 
and never again thought of court, unless it was to thank 
the fairy for having brought her back to her native 
village. 


THE WHITE CAT 


ere 


HERE was once a king who had 
three sons, all remarkably handsome in 
> fz, their persons, and in their tempers brave 
sand noble. Some wicked courtiers made 
the king believe that the princes were 
oe IY DP cases te to wear the crown and that 
they were contriving a plot to deprive 
S=.; him of his scepter and kingdom. 

The king felt he was growing old, but as he found 
himself as capable of governing as he had ever been, 
he had no inclination to resign his power; and there- 
fore, that he might pass the rest of his days peaceably, 
he determined to employ the princes in such a manner 
as at once to give each of them the hope of succeeding 
to the crown and fill up the time they might otherwise 
spend in so undutiful a manner. 

He sent for them to come to his cabinet, and after 
conversing with them kindly, he added, “You must 
be aware, my dear sons, that my great age prevents 
me from attending so closely as I have hitherto done 
to state affairs. I fear this may be injurious to my 
subjects; I therefore desire to place my crown on the 
head of one of you, but it is no more than just that 
in return you should procure me some amusement in 
my retirement before I leave the capital forever. I 
cannot help thinking that a little dog that is hand- 
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some, faithful and engaging would be the very thing to 
make me happy; so that without bestowing a prefer- 
ence on either of you, I declare that he who brings me 
the most perfect little dog 
shall be my successor.” 

The princes were 
much surprised at 
their father’s fancy 
to have a little dog, 
yet they accepted 
the proposition with 
“x pleasure, and after 
ra taking leave of the 
king, who presented them with abundance of money and 
jewels and appointed that day twelvemonth for their 
return, they set off on their travels. 

Before taking leave of one another, however, they 
took some refreshment together in an old palace about 
three miles out of town and mutually agreed to meet 
in the same place on that day twelvemonth and go all 
together with their presents to court. 

Each took a different road; but let us follow the 
adventures of the youngest, who was the handsomest, 
the most amiable and accomplished prince that had ever 
been seen. As he traveled from town to town he bought 
all the good-looking dogs that fell in his way; and as 
soon as he saw one that was better-looking than those 
he had before, he gave away the last; for twenty serv- 
ants would not have been sufficient to take care of all 
the dogs he bought. 

At length, wandering he knew not whither, he found 
himself in a forest. Night suddenly came on, and with 
it a violent storm of thunder, lightning and rain. To 
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add to his perplexity, he lost his path and could find no 
way out of the forest. After he had groped about for 
a long time, he perceived a light, which made him sup- 
pose he was not far from some house. 

He hastened toward it, and in a short time reached 
the gates of a magnificent palace. The front door was 
of gold, covered with sapphires which cast such a bright 
light over everything around that scarcely could he bear 
to look at it. This was the light the prince had seen 
from the forest. The walls of the building were of 
translucent porcelain, gayly colored, and seemed to tell 
the story of some fairy queen. 

The prince coming back to the sapphire door observed 
a deer’s foot fastened to a chain of diamonds. He could 
not help wondering at the magnifieence he beheld and 
the security in which the inmates lived; “for,” said he 
to himself, “nothing could be easier than for thieves to 
steal this chain and as many of the sapphires as would 
make their fortunes.” 

He pulled the chain and heard the sound of an ex- 
quisite bell. In afew moments the door was opened, but 
he perceived nothing but twelve hands in the air, each 
holding a torch. The prince was so astonished that he 
dared not move a step. Then he felt himself gently 
pushed on by hands from behind him. He walked on 
in great perplexity till he entered a vestibule inlaid with 
porphyry and lapis lazuli. There the most melodious 
voice he had ever heard chanted the following words :— 


Welcome, prince! No danger fear! 
Mirth and love attend you here; 
You shall break the magic spell 
That on a beauteous lady fell. 
Welcome, prince! No danger fear! 
Mirth and love attend you here, 
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The prince advanced with confidence, wondering what 
these words could mean. The hands moved him forward 
toward a large coral door which opened of itself to 
give him admittance into a splendid apartment built of 
mother-of-pearl, through which he passed into others so 
richly adorned with paintings and jewels and so resplen- 
dently lighted with thousands of lamps that he imagined 
he must be in an enchanted palace. 

He passed through sixty apartments, all equally splen- 
did, and was stopped by the hands, and a large easy-chair 
advanced of itself toward the chimney; and the hands, 
which he observed were white and delicate, took off his 
wet clothes and in their place supplied the finest lnen 
imaginable and added a commodious robe embroidered 
with bright gold enriched with pearls. The hands next . 
brought him an elegant dressing-table and combed his 
hair so gently that he scarcely felt their touch. They 
held before him a beautiful basin filled with perfumes 
in which to wash his face and hands. Then they took 
off the robe and dressed him in a suit of clothes of still 
greater splendor. 

When his dress was complete, they conducted him to 
an apartment which he had not as yet seen. This also 
was magnificently furnished. There was in it a table 
spread for a repast, and everything on it was of the purest 
gold adorned with jewels. The prince observed there 
were two covers set, and was wondering who was to be 
his companion, when his attention was suddenly caught 
by a small figure which entered the room and advanced 
toward him. It had on a long black veil and was sup- 
ported by two cats dressed in mourning and with swords 
by their sides. They were followed by a numerous 
retinue of cats, carrying traps full of rats and mice. 
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The prince knew not what tothink. The little figure 
now approached and threw aside its veil and he beheld 
a beautiful white cat. It seemed young and melancholy, 
and addressing the prince, said, “ Young prince, you are 
welcome; your presence affords me the greatest pleasure.” 

“Madam,” replied the prince, “I would fain thank 
you for your generosity! You must be an extraordinary 
creature to possess the gift of speech and the magnifi- 
cent palace I have seen.” 

“All that is very true,” answered the beautiful cat; 
“but, prince, I oa not fond of compliments ; let us sit 
down to supper.” 

The hands placed the dishes on the table, and the 
prince and the white cat sat down. The first dish was a 
ple made of young pigeons and the next was a fricassee of 
fat mice. The view of the one made the prince almost 
afraid to taste the other, but the white cat, guessing his 
thoughts, assured him that there were certain dishes at 
the table in which there was not a morsel of either rat 
or mouse; these had been dressed on purpose for him. 
Accordingly he ate heartily of such as she recommended. 

When supper was over, the prince perceived that the 
white cat had a portrait set in gold hanging to one of 
her feet. He begged permission to look at it, and to his 
astonishment saw the portrait of a handsome young man 
exactly like himself! He thought there was something 
strange in this, yet as the white cat sighed and looked 
very sorrowful he did not venture to ask any questions. 
He conversed with her on different subjects and found her 
extremely well versed in everything that was passing in 
the world. 

When night was far advanced, the white cat wished 
him a good night, and he was conducted by the hands 
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to his bedchamber which was different still from any- 
thing he had seen in the palace, being hung with the 
wings of butterflies mixed with curious feathers. His 
bed was of gauze festooned with bunches of ribbons, and 
the looking-glasses reached from the floor to the ceiling. 
The prince was undressed and put into bed by the hands, 
but not a word was spoken. 

He slept little and in the morning was awaked by a 
confused noise. The hands took him out of bed and 
dressed him in a handsome hunting-jacket. He looked 
into the courtyard and perceived more than five hundred 
cats busily employed in preparing for the field, for this 
was a festival day. 

Presently the white cat came to his apartment, and 
having politely inquired after his health, invited him | 
to partake of their amusement. The prince willingly 
accepted and mounted a wooden horse, richly capari- 
soned, which had been prepared for him. The beautiful 
white cat mounted a monkey, dressed in a dragoon’s 
bonnet, which made her look so fierce that all the rats 
and mice ran away in the utmost terror. 

Kverything being ready, the horns sounded and away 
they went. No hunting was ever more agreeable; the — 
cats ran faster than the hares and rabbits, and when 
they caught any they were hunted in the presence of 
the white cat, and a thousand cunning tricks were 
played. Nor were even birds in safety, for the monkey 
made nothing of climbing up the trees, with the white 
cat on his back, to the nest of the young eagles. 

When the hunting was over, the whole retinue 
returned to the palace, and the white cat immediately 
exchanged her dragoon’s cap for the veil and sat 
down to supper with the prince, who, being very 
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hungry, ate heartily. Every day was spent in new 
amusements. 

All this made him forget that he was to procure a 
little dog for the old king. He thought no longer of 
anything but of pleasing the sweet little creature who 
received him so courteously. The prince had almost 
forgotten his country and relations, and sometimes even 
regretted that he was not a cat, so great was his affec- 
tion for his mewing companions. 

“ Alas!” said he to the white cat, “how will it afflict 
me to leave you whom I love so much! Hither make 
yourself a lady or make me a cat.” 

The cat smiled at the prince’s wish, but made him 
scarcely any reply. At length the twelvemonth was 
nearly expired. The white cat, who knew the very day 
when he was to reach his father’s palace, reminded him 
that he had but three days longer to look for a perfect 
little dog. 

The prince, astonished at his own forgetfulness, began 
to grow sorrowful. The cat told him not to be so sor- 
rowiul, and promised to provide him not only with a 
little dog, but also with a wooden horse which should 
convey him home in time. 

“ Look here,” she said, showing him an acorn, “ this 
contains what you desire.” 

The prince put the acorn to his ear and heard the 
barking of a little dog. He thanked the cat a thousand 
times, and the next day, bidding her adieu, he set out 
on his return. 

The prince arrived first at the meeting place and 
was soon joined by his brothers. They embraced one 
another and began to give an account of their success. 
When the youngest showed them only a little mongrel 
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cur, telling them he thought it could not fail to please 
the king, the brothers trod on each other’s toes under 
the table as much as to say, “ We have not much to 
fear from this sorry-looking animal.” 

The next day they went together to the palace. The 
dogs of the mete two elder princes were 
lying on d)> y ae cushions and so 
5, Ve curiously wrapped 
around with em- 
broidered quilts 
\ that one would 
scarcely venture to 
touch them. The 
youngest produced 
his cur and all » 
wondered how the 
: prince could hope 
to receive a crown for such a present. 

The king examined the two little dogs of the elder 
princes, and declared he thought them so equally beauti- 
ful that he knew not to which, with justice, he could 
give the preference. ‘They accordingly began to dispute. 
At this moment the youngest prince, taking his acorn 
from his pocket, ended their contention ; for a little dog 
appeared which was a miracle of beauty and could go - 
with ease through the smallest ring. 

The king declared his satisfaction, yet, as he was no 
more inclined than the year before to part with his crown, 
he could think of nothing more to his purpose than to 
tell his sons that he was extremely obliged to them for 
the pains they had taken, and that since they had suc- 
ceeded so well, he wished they would make a second 
attempt; so he begged them to take another year and 
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get him a piece of cambric so fine as to be drawn through 
the eye of a small needle. 

The three princes thought this very hard, yet they 
set out in obedience to the king’s command. The two 
eldest took different roads, and the youngest remounted 
his wooden horse and quickly arrived at the palace 
of his beloved white cat, who received him with the 
greatest joy, while the trunkless hands helped him to 
dismount and provided him with refreshments. After 
that the prince gave the white cat a lively account of the 
admiration which had been bestowed on the beautiful 
little dog and told of his father’s new command. 

“Make yourself perfectly easy, dear prince,” said the 
white cat; “I have in my palace some cats that are 
clever in making such cambric as the king requires, so 
you have nothing to do but to give me the pleasure of 
your company while it is making and I will procure 
you all the amusement possible.” 

She accordingly ordered marvelous fireworks to be 
played off in sight of | 
the window of the } 
apartment in which 
they were sitting, § 
and nothing but fes- 
tivityand rejoicing at 
the prince’s return 
was heard through- aad 
out the palace. As the white cat continually gave 
proofs of an excellent understanding, the prince was by 
no means tired of her company. She talked with him 
of state affairs, of theaters and of fashions; in short 
she was at a loss on no subject whatever, so that when 
the prince was alone he had plenty of amusement in 
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thinking how it could possibly be that a small white 
cat could be endowed with all the powers of human 
creatures. 

The year in this manner passed swiftly away, but the 
cat took care to remind the price of his duty in proper 
time. 

“ For once, my prince,” she said, “I will have the 
pleasure of equipping you as suits your high rank.” 

Looking down into the courtyard, he saw a superb 
car, ornamented all over with gold, silver, pearls and 
diamonds, drawn by tweive horses as white as snow and 
harnessed in the most sumptuous trappings, and behind 
_ the car a thousand guards richly appareled were in 
waiting to attend on the prince’s person. 

The cat then presented him with a nut, saying: 
“You will find in it the piece of cambric I promised 
you. Do not break the shell till you are in the pres- 
ence of the king your father.” Then to prevent the 
acknowledgments which the prince was about to offer 
she hastily bade him adieu. 

Nothing could exceed the speed with which the 
snow-white horses conveyed this fortunate prince to his 
father’s palace where his brothers had just arrived be- 
fore him. They embraced one another, and asked audi- 
ence of the king, who received them joyfully. The 
princes hastened to place at his feet the curious present 
he had required them to procure. 

The eldest produced a piece of cambric that was so 
extremely fine that his friends had no doubt of its pass- 
ing the eye of the needie. Every one supposed he 
would certainly obtain the crown. But when the king 
tried to draw it through the eye of the needle it would 
not pass. 
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Then came the second prince, who was as sure of 
obtaining the crown as his brother had been ; but, alas! 
he had no better success, for though his piece of cam- 
bric was exquisitely fine, yet it could not be drawn 
through the eye of the needle. 

It was now the youngest prince’s turn. He ad- 
vanced, and opening an elegant little box inlaid with 
jewels, took out a walnut and cracked the shell, imagin- 
ing he should find his piece of cambric; it contained 
nothing but a filbert! He cracked the filbert and there 
was a cherry-stone. ‘ 

The lords of the court, who had assembled to witness 
the trial, could not refrain from laughing to think he 
should be so silly as to claim with them the crown on 
no better pretensions. 

But the prince cracked the cherry-stone, which was 
filled with a kernel. He divided it and found in the 
middle a grain of wheat and in that grain a millet seed. 
He took courage, and opening the grain of millet seed, 
to the astonishment of all present, drew forth a piece of 
cambric four hundred yards long and fine enough to be 
drawn with perfect ease through the eye of the needle. 

When the king found he had no pretext left for re- 

fusing the crown to his youngest son, he sighed deeply, 
and it was easy to see that he was sorry for the prince’s 
success. 
. “My sons,” said he, “it is so gratifying to the heart 
of a father to receive proofs of his children’s love and 
obedience that I cannot refuse myself the satisfaction of 
requiring of you one thing more. You must undertake 
another expedition; and whichever of you by the end 
of a year brings me the most beautiful lady shall marry 
her and obtain my crown.” 
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So they again took leave of the king and of one an- 
other and set out without delay. The young prince 
quickly arrived in his splendid car at the palace of his 
dear white cat. Everything went on as before till the 
end of another year. At length only one day of the 
year remained, when the white cat thus addressed him : 

“ To-morrow, my prince, you must present yourself at 
your father’s palace and give him a proof of your obe- 
dience. It depends only on yourself to conduct thither 
the most beautiful princess ever seen, for the time is 
come when the enchantment by which I am bound may 
be ended. You must take hold of my paw and walk 
with me through this fire.” 

“T!” said the prince hastily, “I walk with you into 
the fire! You surely mean to try my affection which, 
believe me, beautiful cat, is truly yours.” 

“You are mistaken, generous prince,” she said; “I do 
not doubt your love; but if you wish to see me in any 
other form than that of a cat, you must consent to do as 
I desire. Then you will have done me a service I shall 

Ss never be able sufficiently 
to repay.” 

The prince’s 
eyes filled with 
tears, yet he felt 
obliged to undergo 
the test. He took 
the cat by the paw 
pir” Re ee and stepped with 

Sa SS her into the fire. 

No sooner was this done than the most beautiful lady 
his eyes had ever seen appeared, and before he had suffi- 
ciently recovered from his surprise to speak to her, a long 
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train of attendants, who, at the same moment as their 
mistress, were changed to their natural shapes, came to 
offer their congratulations to the queen and inquire her 
commands. 

She received them graciously, and thus addressed the 
astonished prince: ‘Do not imagine, dear prince, that 
I have always been a cat or that I am of obscure birth. 
My father was the monarch of six kingdoms. He ten- 
derly loved my mother, leaving her always at liberty to 
follow her own inclinations. Her prevailing passion was 
to travel; and a short time before I was born, having 
heard of some gardens filled with the most delicious 
fruits, she had so strong a desire to taste them that she 
set out for the country in which the fairies that guarded 
them lived. She arrived at their magnificent palace glit- 
tering with gold and precious stones. She knocked a long 
time at the gates, but no one came, nor could she see 
that it had any inhabitant. This only increased my 
mother’s longing, for she saw the tops of the trees 
above the garden walls loaded with luscious fruits. In 
despair she ordered her attendants to place tents close 
to the gate of the palace; but having waited six weeks 
without seeing any one pass, she fell ill of vexation and 
her life was despaired of. 

“ One night as she lay half asleep she saw a little old 
“woman, very ugly and deformed, seated in an easy-chair 
by her bedside. 

“<«T and my sister fairies,’ said she, ‘are grieved that 
your Majesty should obstinately persist in getting our 
fruit, but since a life is at stake, we consent to give you 
as much as you can carry away, provided you will give 
us in return what we shall ask.’ 

“<¢ Ah! kind fairy,’ cried the queen, ‘I will give you 
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anything I possess, even my very kingdoms, if I may 
only eat of your fruit.’ 

“The old fairy then informed the queen that what 
they required was that she would give them the child 
she was going to have, as soon as she should be born; 
adding that every possible care should be taken of her, 
and that she should become the most accomplished 
princess. 

“The queen replied that however cruel the condition 
she must accept it, since nothing but the fruit could 
save her life. In short, dear prince,’ continued the 
lady, “my mother instantly got out of bed, was dressed 
by her attendants, entered the palace and satisfied her 
longing. 

“‘ When the queen had eaten her fill, she ordered four — 
thousand mules to be procured and loaded with the 
fruit. Thus provided, she returned to the king my 
father, who with the whole court received her with re- 
joicings, but she said nothing to my father of the prom- 
ise she had made to give her daughter to the fairies; so 
that, when the time had come that she expected my 
birth, she grew very melancholy; till at length, being 
pressed by the king, she declared to him the truth. 

“ Nothing could exceed his affliction when he heard 
that his only child, when born, was to be given to the 
fairies. He bore it, however, as well as he could, for 
fear of adding to my mother’s grief, and also believing 
he should find some means of keeping me in a place of 
safety which the fairies would not be able to approach. 

“As soon as I was born, he had me conveyed to a 
tower in the palace, to which there were twenty flights 
of stairs, and a door to each, the key of which my father 
kept; so that none came near me without his consent. 
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When the fairies discovered what had been done, they 
sent first to demand me; and on my father’s refusal, 
they let loose a monstrous dragon, which devoured men, 
women and children, and the, breath of whosenos- 
trils destroyed 
everything it 
came near, so 
that all the 
trees and 
plants began 
to die. AN, SN hes 
“The king’s ie WETS 7 ie ye f aa 
grief at see “SS a og 
ing this could at 
scarcely be equaled, and finding that his whole kingdom 
would in a short time be reduced to famine, he gave me 
into their hands. I was laid in a cradle of mother-of- 
pearl, ornamented with gold and jewels, and carried to 
their palace. Then the dragon disappeared. The fairies 
placed me in a tower of their palace to which there 
was no door, so that whoever approached was obliged 
to come by the windows, which were a great height 
from the ground. On a terrace was a delightful walled 
garden, in which were baths and every sort of cooling 
fruit. To this I had access. In this place I was 
educated by the fairies, who treated me with the 
greatest kindness. I was instructed in every kind of 
accomplishment. In short, prince, if I had never seen 
any one but themselves, I should have remained very 
happy. 

“One of the windows of my tower overlooked a long 
avenue shaded with trees, but I had never seen a 
human creature in it. One day as I was talking at this 
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window with my parrot I saw a young man who was 
listening to our conversation. I had never seen a man 
before. I thought him very pleasing. At length he 
bowed in the most respectful manner without speaking, 
for he knew that I was in the palace of the fairies. 

“When it began to grow dark he went away. The 
next morning, as soon as it was light, I went to the 
window again and had the pleasure of seeing the man 
in the same place. He spoke to me and informed me 
he thought me a most charming lady. 

“T resolved to find some means of escaping from my 
tower with that engaging prince. I soon devised a 
means to carry out my plan. I begged the fairies to 
bring me a netting-needle, a mesh and some cord, say- 
ing I wished to make some nets for catching birds at. 
my window. They readily complied, and I made a 
ladder long enough to reach to the ground. I sent my 
parrot to the prince, to beg him to come to the usual 
place, as I wished to speak with him. He came, and was 
helping me to de- 
scend by the lad- 
der, when all at 
once the fairy Vio- 
X: lent, mounted on 
~* the dragon’s back, 
-came flying into 
the garden. 

“My beloved 
prince tried to de- 
fend me from their 
fury; but he was overpowered. The fairy then touched 
me with her wand, and I instantly became a white cat and 
was put into this palace, which belonged to my father. A 
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train of cats was provided as my attendants, together 
with the twelve hands which waited on your highness. 
I was informed that I showd not be restored to my 
natural figure till a young prince, the perfect re- 
semblance of him I had lost, should walk with me 
through the fire. You are that perfect resemblance, 
and you have ended the enchantment. I need not add 
that I already love you more than my 
life ; let us therefore hasten to the 
palace of the king your father an d ob- 
tain his y consent to 
our mar- riage.” 
The prince 
and the princess 
set out side by 
side in a 
carofstill 
greater 
splendor 
than the 
one of the 
year be- 
fore and 
reached 
the pal- 
ace just 
as the 
two brothers arrived with two beautiful princesses. The 
king, hearing that each of his sons had succeeded in find- 
ing what he had required, again began to think of some 
new expedient to delay the time of his resigning his 
crown; but when the whole court were with the king 
assembled to pass judgment, the princess who accom- 
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panied the youngest, perceiving his thoughts by his face, 
stepped forward and thus addressed him : 

“ What a pity that your majesty, who is so capable 
of governing, should think of resigning the crown! I 
am fortunate enough to have six kingdoms. Permit 
me to bestow one on each of the elder princes, and to 
enjoy the remaining four in the society of the youngest. 
And may it please your majesty to keep your own king- 
dom and make no decision concerning the beauty of 
three such princesses.” 

The air resounded with the applause of the assembly. 
The young prince and princess embraced the king, and 
next their brothers and sisters. The three weddings 
immediately took place, and the kingdoms were divided 
as the princess had proposed. 


TOM THUMB 


N the days of King Arthur, Merlin, the 
most learned enchanter of his time, was 
on a journey, and being weary stopped 
® one day at the cottage of an honest 
Sy4plowman to ask for refreshment. 

The plowman’s wife with great 
civility brought him milk in a wooden bowl, and brown 
bread on a wooden platter. Merlin saw that though 
everything within the cottage was neat _ 


man and his wife had sorrowful faces, so 
he questioned them on the cause 
of their melancholy and learned gy 
that they were miserable be- | 
cause they had no children. 
The poor woman declared 
with tears in her eyes 
that she should be the 
happiest creature in the ay, 
world if she had a son, \* WIN 
even though he were no Ol]: “ 
bigger than his father’s (WW AW 
thumb. aad , 
Merlin was much amused at the idea of a boy no 
bigger than a man’s thumb, and as soon as he returned 


home he sent for the queen of the fairies, for he was 
57 
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very intimate with her, and related to her the desire of 
the plowman and his wife to have a son the size of his 
father’s thumb. The queen 
of the fairies liked the plan 
and declared that their wish 
should be granted. Accord- 
ingly the plowman’s wife had 
) a son who was just as tall 
. as his father’s thumb. 

_ The queen of the fairies 
came in at the window as the 
mother was sitting up in bed 
admiring the child. The queen kissed the infant, and giv- 
ing it the name of Tom Thumb summoned several fairies 
from Fairy Land to clothe her little new favorite : — 


An oak leaf hat he had for his crown, 

His shirt it was by spiders spun ; 

With doublet wove of thistle’s down, 

His trousers up with points were done. 

His stockings, of apple rind, they tie 

With eyelash plucked from his mother’s eye, 
His shoes were made of a mouse’s skin, 
Nicely tanned with the hair within. 


Tom never was any bigger than his father’s thumb, 
which was not a large thumb either; but as he grew 
older he became very cunning and sly. His mother 
did not sufficiently correct him for this fault so that 
when he played with the boys for cherry stones and 
had lost all his own he used to creep into the boys’ 
bags, fill his pockets and come out again to play. 

But one day as he was getting out of a bag of cherry 
stones, the boy to whom it belonged chanced to see him, 
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“ Ah ha, my little Tom Thumb!” said the boy, “ have 

I caught you at your bad tricks at last? Now I will 
; reward you for thieving.” 

Then drawing the string tight 
round his neck, he shook the 
bag heartily and the cherry 
in stones bruised Tom’s legs, 
Hy thighs, and body sadly until 

Whe begged to be let out and 

promised never to be guilty of such things any more. 

Shortly afterwards Tom’s 
mother was making a batter 
pudding, and, that he might 
see how she mixed it, he 
climbed on the edge of the 
bowl; but his foot happening 
to slip, he fell over head and 
ears into the batter, and his 
mother not observing him, 
stirred him into the pudding 
and popped him into the pot 
to boil. The hot water made 
- Tom kick and struggle, and 
his mother, seeing the pud- 
ding jump up and down in such 
a furious manner, thought it 
was bewitched, and a tinker 
coming by just at that time, she gave him the pudding. 
He put it into his budget and walked on. 

_ As soon as Tom could get the batter out of his mouth, 
he began tocryaloud. This so frightened the poor tinker 
that he flung the pudding over the hedge and ran away 
from it as fast as he could. The pudding being broken 
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to pieces by the fall, Tom was released and walked home 
to his mother, who gave him a kiss and put him to bed. 

Tom Thumb’s mother once took him with her 
when she went to milk the cow; and it being a very 
windy day, she tied him with a 
needleful of thread to a thistle 
that he might not be 
blown away. The cow Lk- 
ing his oak leaf hat took 
him and the thistle up at 
one mouthful. While the 
cow chewed the thistle, 
Tom, terrified at her great 
teeth, which seemed ready 
to crush him to pieces, ; 
roared, ‘“‘ Mother! Mother!” as loud as he could bawl. 

“Where are you, Tommy, my dear Tommy?” cried 
the mother. 

“Here, mother, here in the red cow’s mouth.” 

The mother began to weep and wring her hands, 
but the cow, surprised at such odd noises in her throat, 
opened her mouth and let him drop out. His mother 
clapped him into her apron and ran home with him. 

Tom’s father made him a whip of a barley straw 
to drive the cattle with, and being one day 
in the field he slipped into a deep 
furrow. A raven flying over picked 
him up with a grain of corn and flew 
) with him to the top of Old 


him; and the giant, coming soon after to walk on his 
terrace, swallowed Tom like a pill, clothes and all. 
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Tom presently made the giant very uncomfortable and 
he threw him up into the sea. A great fish then swal- 
lowed him. This fish was soon after caught and sent 
as a present to King Arthur. When it was cut open 
every one was delighted with little Tom Thumb. 
The king made him his dwarf; he was the favor- 
BS ite of the whole court and by his merry 
pranks often amused the queen and the 
knights of the Round Table. The king when 
he rode on horseback frequently 
took Tom in his hand. 

If a shower came on he 
used to creep intothe king’s 
waistcoat pocket and sleep 
till the rain was over. 

The king also some- 
times questioned Tom con- 

SS cerning his parents; and 
ive awd when Tom informed his 
. SAS De majesty they were very 
poor people, the king led him int 
him he should pay his friends 
a visit and take with him as 
much moneyas he couldcarry. 

Tom procured a little purse 
and putting a threepenny 
piece into it, with much 
labor and difficulty got it 
upon his back; and after 

traveling two days and nights 
arrived at his father’s house. 

His mother met him at the door. He was almost 

tired to death, having in fcrty-eight hours traveled 
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almost half a mile with a huge silver threepence on his 
back. His parents were glad to see him, especially 
when he had brought such an amazing sum of money 
with him. They placed him ina walnut shell by the fire- 
zs side and feasted him for three days 
upon a hazel nut, which made him 
sick, for a whole nut usually served 
him a month. 

Tom got well, but could not 


therefore his mother took 
him in her hand and with 
one puff blew him into 
King Arthur’s court 
where Tom entertained 
the king, queen and 
nobility at tilts and 
tournaments, at which 
- he exerted himself so 

car ee ‘ much that he brought 
on a fit of sickness, and his life was despaired of. At 
this juncture the queen of the fairies came in a 
chariot drawn by flying mice, placed Tom by her side, 
and drove through the air without stopping till they 
arrived at her palace. After restoring him to health 
and permitting him to enjoy all the gay diversions 
of Fairy Land, the queen commanded a fair wind, 
and placing Tom before it blew him straight to the 
court of King Arthur. But just as Tom should have 
alighted in the courtyard of the palace, the cook hap- 
pened to pass along with the king’s great bowl of hot 
firmity, for King Arthur loved firmity, and poor Tom 
Thumb fell plump into the middle of it and splashed into 
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the cook’s eyes. Downwent the bowls “Oh, dear! oh, 
dear!” cried Tom. ‘Murder! murder!” bellowed the 
cook, and away ran the king’s nice firmity into the kennel. 

ae The cook was a red-faced, cross fellow 
i | _ and swore to the king that Tom had done 
. it out of mere mischief; so he 
was taken up, tried and sen- 
tenced to be beheaded. Tom 
hearing this dreadful sentence 
i 3 and seeing a miller stand by 

with his mouth open, he took a good spring and 
jumped down the miller’s throat, unperceived by all, even 
by the miller himself. 

Tom being lost, the court broke up and away went 
the miller to his mill. But Tom did not leave him long 
at rest. He began to roll and yi 
tumble about, so that 
the miller thought him- 
self bewitched and sent 
for a doctor. When 
the doctor came Tom 
began to dance and 
sing. The doctor was — 
as much frightened as jm 
the miller and sentin & 
great haste for five 
more doctors and 
twenty learned men. 
While all these were debating upon the affair, the miller 
happened to yawn and Tom taking the opportunity made 
another jump and alighted on his feet in the middle of 
the table. 

The miller, provoked to be thus tormented by such a 
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little creature, fell into a great passion, caught hold of — 
Tom and threw him out of the window into the river. 
A large salmon swimming by snapped him up in a min- 
ute. The salmon was soon caught and sold in the mar- 
ket to the steward of a lord. The lord thinking it an 
uncommon fine fish made a present of it to the king, 
who ordered it to be dressed immedi- 
ately. When the cook cut open the 
salmon, he found poor Tom and ran 
with him directly 
to the king; but 
the king being 
busy with state 
affairs desired 
that he might be ~ 
brought another 
day. The cook 
resolving to keep 
him safely this time, as he had so lately given him the 
slip, clapped him into a mouse-trap and left him to amuse 
himself by peeping through the wires for a whole week. 
When the king sent for him, he forgave him for throw- 
ing down the firmity, ordered him new clothes and 
knighted him. 


His shirt was made of butterflies’ wings; 
His boots were made of chicken skins; 

His coat and breeches were made with pride; 
A tailor’s needle hung by his side; 

A mouse for a horse he used to ride. 


Thus dressed and mounted he rode a-hunting with 
the king and nobility, who all laughed heartily at Tom 
and his fine prancing steed. 
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As they rode by a farmhouse one day, a cat jumped 
_ from behind the door, seized the mouse and little Tom 
and began to devour the mouse. Doughty Tom boldly 
drew his sword and attacked the cat, which then let 
him fall. The king and his nobles seeing Tom falling 
went to his assistance, and one of the lords caught him 
in his hat, but poor Tom was sadly scratched and his 
clothes were torn by the claws of the cat. In this con- 
dition he was carried home, and a bed of down was 
made for him in a little ivory cabinet. 

The queen of the fairies came and took him again to 
Fairy Land, where she kept him for some years, and 
then, dressing him in bright green, sent him flying once 
more through the air to the earth in the days of King 
Thunstone. _ The people flocked far and near to look at 
him, and the king before whom he was carried asked 
him who he was, whence he came and where he lived. 
Tom answered : — 

“My name is Tom Thumb, 
From the Fairies I come; 
When King Arthur shone, 
This court was my home. 
In me he delighted, 

By him I was knighted, 


Did you never hear of 
Sir Thomas Thumb ?” 


The king was so charmed with this address that he 
ordered a little chair to be made in order that Tom 
might sit on his table, and also a palace of gold a span 
high, with a door an inch wide, for little Tom to live 
in. He also gave him a coach drawn by six small 
mice. This made the queen angry, because she had 
not a new coach too. Therefore, resolving to ruin 
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Tom, she complained to the king that he had behaved 
very insolently to her. The king sent for him in a 
rage. Tom to escape his fury crept into an empty snail- 
shell and there lay till he was almost starved. 

Peeping out of the shell he saw a butterfly settled on 
the ground. He now ventured out and got astride. 
The butterfly took wing and mounted into the air with 
little Tom on his back. Away he flew from field to field, 
from tree to tree, till at last he flew to the king’s court. 
The king, queen and nobles all strove to catch the 
butterfly but could not. At length poor Tom having 
neither bridle nor saddle slipped from his seat and fell 
into a white pot where he was found almost drowned. 
The queen vowed he should be guillotined, but while 
the guillotine was getting ready he was secured once 
more in a mouse-trap. Then the cat seeing something 
stir and supposing it to be a mouse, patted the trap 
about till she broke it and set Tom at liberty. Soon 
afterwards a spider taking him for a fly made at him. 
Tom drew his sword and fought valiantly, but the 
spider’s poisonous breath overcame him : — 


He fell dead on the ground where late he had stood, 
And the spider sucked up the last drop of his blood. 


King Thunstone and his whole court went into 
mourning for little Tom Thumb. They buried him 
under a rosebush and raised a fine white marble monu- 
ment over his grave, with the following epitaph : — 


Here lies Tom Thumb, King Arthur’s knight, 
Who died by a spider’s cruel bite. 

He was well known in Arthur’s court 

Where he afforded gallant sport ; 
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He rode at tilt and tournament, 

And on a mouse a-hunting went; 

Alive he filled the court with mirth, 

His death to sorrow soon gave birth. 

Wipe, wipe your eyes, and shake your head 
And ery, “ Alas! Tom Thumb is dead.” 


CINDERELLA OR THE LITTLE GLASS 
SLIPPER 


HERE was once a rich gentleman who lost 
his wife, and as he had loved her dearly, 
> he was heartbroken when she died. He felt 
very lonely and resolved to marry a second 
time, thinking by this means he should be as 
happy as before. Unfortunately however the 
lady he chanced to fix upon was the proudest | 
and haughtiest woman ever known. She 
was always out of humor with every one; no one could 
please her, and she returned 
the civilities of those about 
her with the most im- 
pertinent disdain. She 
had two daughters by 
a former husband, and 
brought them up to be 
proud and idle. Indeed 
in temper and behavior 
they perfectly resembled 
their mother; they did not love their books and would 
not learn to work; moreover they were disliked by 
every one. The gentleman on his side too had a daugh- 
ter who in sweetness of temper and carriage was the 
exact likeness of her own mother, whose death he had so ° 
much lamented. 
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Scarcely was the marriage ceremony over before his 
wife began to show her real temper. She could not bear 
the pretty little girl, be- 
manners made her own 
pear a thousand times 
more odious and dis- 
agreeable by contrast. 
She therefore ordered 
her to live in the 
kitchen, and if ever 
she brought anything / 
into the parlor always 
scolded her till she was out of sight. She made her 
work with the servants in washing the dishes and rub- 
bing the tables and chairs. 

» It was her place to clean 
7 her stepmother’s chamber 
and her daughters’, which 
were all inlaid, had beds of 
the newest fashion and look- 
ing-glasses so long and broad 
that they could see them- 
selves from head to foot in 
them, while the little crea- 
ture herself was forced to 
sleep up in a sorry garret, on 
a wretched straw bed, with- 
* out curtains or anything to 
' make her comfortable. 

The poor child bore this 
with the greatest patience, not daring to complain to her 
father, who she feared would only reprove her, for she 
saw that his wife governed him entirely. When she had 
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done all her work she used to sit in the chimney-corner 
among the cinders, so that in the house she went by the 
name of Cinderella. And as often happens in such 
cases, Cinderella, dirty and ragged as she was, looked a 
thousand times prettier than her sisters dressed out in 
all their splendor. 

It happened that the king’s son gave a ball to which 
he invited all the persons of fashion in the country in- 
cluding the two sisters, for the king’s son did not know 
how disagreeable they were, but supposed as they were 
so much indulged that they were amiable. He did not 
invite Cinderella, for he had never seen or heard of her. 

The two sisters began immediately to be very busy 
in preparing for the happy day. Nothing could exceed 
their joy. Every moment of their time was spent in. 
devising such gowns, shoes and _ head- 
”) dresses as would set them off to the 

greatest advantage. All this was 
of new vexation to poor Cinderella, 
j for she was required to iron 
and plait her sisters’ linen. 
They talked of nothing but 
how they should be dressed. 
“TJ,” said the eldest, “ will wear my scarlet velvet with 
French trimming.” 

“ And I,” said the youngest, “shall wear the same 
petticoat I had made for the last ball, but then to make 
amends for that I shall put on my gold muslin train and 
wear diamonds in my hair. With these I must certainly 
look well.” 

They sent several miles for the best hairdresser that 
was to be had, and their ornaments were bought at 
fashionable shops. On the morning of the ball they 
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called up Cinderella to consult with her about their 
dress, for they knew she had a great deal of taste. Cin- 
derella gave them the best advice she could and even 
offered to assist in adjusting their headdresses. This 
was exactly what they wanted, and they accepted her 
proposal. While Cinderella was busily engaged in dress- 
ing her sisters, they said to oe “Should you not like, 
Cinderella, to go to the ; 

ball ? ” 

“ Ah!” replied Cin- 
derella, “ you are only 
laughing at me. It is 
not for such as I am 
to think of going to 
balls.” 

““Youareright,” said : 
they: “folks might 
laugh indeed to see a , 
Cinderella dancing in = 
a ballroom.” 

Any other than Cin- 
derella would have === 
_ tried to make the haughty creatures look as He as she 
could, but the sweet-tempered girl on the contrary did 
everything she could think of to make them look well. 
The sisters had scarcely eaten anything for two days so 
great was their joy as the happy day drew near. More 
than a dozen laces were broken in endeavoring to give 
each of them a fine slender shape, and they were always 
before the looking-glass. At length the much-wished- 
for moment arrived. The proud misses stepped into a 
beautiful carriage, and, followed by servants in rich 
liveries, drove off to the palace. Cinderella followed 
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them with her eyes as far as she could, and when they 
were out of sight she sat down in a corner and began 


to cry. 
Her godmother, who saw her in tears, asked her what 
ailed her. “I wish ——I w-is-h—” sobbed 


without being able to say 
another word. The god- 
mother, who was a fairy, 
said to her, “‘ You wish to 
vie) go to the ball, Cinderella ; 
‘Lis not this the truth?” 
7 * Alas! yes,” replied the 
poor child, sobbing still 
/ more than before. 

“ Well, well, be a good _ 
girl,” said the godmother, “and you shall go. Run 
into the garden and bring me a pumpkin.” 

Cinderella flew like lightning and brought the finest 
she could lay hold of. Her godmother scooped out the 
inside, leaving nothing but the rind. She Je 
then struck it with her wand and the pump- | aS AN 
kin instantly became a fine coach 
covered all over with gold. She then 
looked into her mouse-trap, where she 
found six mice all alive and brisk. 
She told Cinderella to lift up the door 
of the trap very gently, and as the 
mice passed out she touched them one 
by one with her wand and each immediately became a 
beautiful horse of a fine dapple graymouse color. “Here, 
my child,” said the godmother, “is a coach and horses too, 
as handsome as your sisters’. But what shall we do for 
a postilion ?” 


poor Cinderella, 
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“T willrun,” replied Cinderella, “and see if there is not 
a rat in the trap. If I find one he will do very well for 
a postilion.” 

“Well thought of, my child,’ said her godmother, 
““make haste!” 

Cinderella brought the rat-trap, which to her great 
joy contained three of the largest rats ever seen. The 
fairy chose the one that had the longest beard, and 
touching him with her wand, instantly turned him into 
a handsome postilion with the finest pair of whiskers 
ever seen. Again she said to Cinderella, “Go down 
into the garden and you will find six lizards behind the 
watering-pot; bring them.” 

This was no sooner done than with a stroke from the 
fairy’s wand they were changed into six footmen, who 
jumped up behind the coach in their laced 
liveries and stood side by side as cleverly 
as if they had been used to 
nothing else all their 
lives. 

The fairy thensaid 
to Cinderella, “ Well, 
_ my dear, is not this 
such an equipage as 
you could wish for 
to take you to the 
ball? Are you not delighted with it?” 

“ Y-e-s,” replied Cinderella with hesitation ; “ but must 
I go there in these filthy rags?” 

Her godmother touched her with the wand, and her 
rags instantly became magnificent apparel, ornamented 
with costly jewels. To these she added a beautiful pair 
of glass slippers and bade her set out for the palace, 
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strictly charging her, however, on no account whatever 
to stay at the ball after the clock had struck twelve, for, 
should she stay but a single moment after that time, her 
coach would again become a pumpkin, her horses mice, 
her footmen lizards and her fine clothes would be changed 
to filthy rags. 

Cinderella promised 
all her godmother de- 
sired, and full of joy 
drove away to the palace. 

The king’s son, in- 
formed that a great prin- 
cess whom nobody knew 
had come to the ball, 
‘=, hastened down to her. 
carriage, helped her out 
and conducted her to the 
ballroom. When Cin- 

, : derella appeared every 
one was silent. Both the dancing and the music stopped 
and every one gazed at the uncommon beauty of this 
unknown stranger. Nothing was heard but whispers of 
“How handsome she is!”’ The king himself, old as he 
was, could not keep his eyes from her and kept repeat- 
ing to the queen that it was a long time since he had 
seen so lovely a creature. The ladies endeavored to find 
out how her clothes were made so that they might get 
some of the same pattern, should they be lucky enough 
to meet with such handsome materials and good work- 
people to make them. 

The king’s son led her to the most honorable seat, and 
took her out to dance with him. She both moved and 
danced so gracefully that every one admired her still 
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more than before and she was thought the most beauti- 
ful and accomplished lady ever seen. 

After some time a delicious collation was served, but 
the young prince was 
so busily employed 
in looking at her that 
he did not eat a 
morsel. Cinderella 
seated herself near | AU 
her sisters, paid B G 
them a thousand at- 1b, 3 
tentions and offered — a” 
them a part of the — 
fruit and sweetmeats 
prince had presented to 

They on their part 
tonished at these civili- ties from a lady 
whom they did not know. WW) As they were 
conversing together Cin- derella heard 
the clock strike eleven and three-quarters. She rose 
from her seat, curtsied to the company and hastened 
away. As soon as she got home she flew to her god- 
mother, and thanking her a thousand times told her she 
would give the world to be able to go again to the ball 
the next night, for the king’s son had entreated her to 
be there. 

While she was telling her godmother everything that 
had happened to her at the ball, the two sisters knocked 
a loud rat-tat-tat at the door. Cinderella opened it for 
them. ‘How late you have stayed!” said she, yawn- 
ing, rubbing her eyes and stretching herself, as if just 
awakened out of her sleep. 

“Tf you had been at the ball,” said one of her sisters, 
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“Jet me tell you, you would not have been sleepy. The 
handsomest, yes, the very handsomest princess that ever 
lived was there! She paid us a thousand attentions 
and made us take some of the fruit and sweetmeats the 
prince gave her.” 

Cinderella could scarcely contain herself for joy. She 
asked her sisters the name of the princess and they 
replied that no one had been able to discover who she 
was, that the king’s son was ex- 
tremely grieved on that account 


any person who could 
find out where she 
came from. 

Cinderella smiled, . 
_ and said, “ How very 
* beautiful she must be ! 
How fortunate you are! Ah, could I but see her for a 
single moment! Dear Miss Charlotte, lend me only the 
yellow gown you wear every day and let me go to see 
her.” 

“Oh! yes, I warrant you; lend my clothes to a Cin- 
derella! Do you really suppose me such a fool? No, 
no: pray, Miss Forward, mind your own business and 
leave dress and balls to your betters.” 

Cinderella expected some such answer, and was by no 
means sorry, for she would have been at a loss what to do 
if her sister had lent her the clothes that she asked for. 

The next night the two sisters again appeared at the 
ball and so did Cinderella, but dressed much more magnifi- 
cently than before. The king’s son was all the time by 
her side saying the most obliging things to her imagi- 
nable, She was so delighted with the agreeable things 
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she met with that she quite forgot the charge her god- 
mother had given her until at last she heard the strik- 
ing of a clock. She counted one, two, three, till she 
came to twelve. She thought that it could be but eleven 
at most. She got up and flew as nimbly as a deer out 
of the ballroom. The prince tried to overtake her, but 
Cinderella’s fright made her run the 
- faster. However, in her great hurry, Stee 
she dropped one of her aie slippers eee." | 
from her foot. The prince stooped ey ga 
down and picked it up, and took —= = 
the greatest care of it possible. ==> 
Cinderella got home tired — 
and out of breath, in her 
old clothes, without either 
coach or footmen, and hay- 
ing nothing left of her mag- 
nificence but the mate of & 4%) 
the glass slipper that she |X 
had dropped. 

In the mean while the 
prince had inquired of all 
his guards at the palace gates if they had seen a mag- 
nificent princess pass out and which way she went. 

The guards replied that no princess had passed the 
gates, and that they had not seen any one except a little 
ragged girl who looked like a beggar. 

When the two sisters returned from the ball, Cinder- 
ella asked them if they had been as much amused as the 
night before and if the beautiful princess had been there. 
They told her that she had, but that as soon as the clock 
struck twelve she hurried away from the ballroom and 
in the great haste she had made had dropped one of her 
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glass slippers, which was the prettiest shape that could 
be; that the king’s son had picked it up and had done 
nothing but look at it all the rest of the evening, and 
that every one believed he was in love with the hand- 
some lady to whom it belonged. 

This was very true; for a few days later the prince 
had it proclaimed by sound of trumpet that he would 
marry the lady whose foot should exactly fit 


ingly the prince’s 
messengers took the 
slipper and carried it 
» first to all the princes- 
ses, then to the duch- 
esses—in short, to all . 
the ladies of the court 
but without success. 
Then they brought it to the two sisters, each of whom 
tried all she could to squeeze her foot into the slipper, 
but found that it was impossible. Cinderella, who was 
looking at them all the while and knew her slipper, could 
not help smiling and ventured to say, “ Pray, sir, let me 
try to get on the slipper.” 

The gentleman made her sit down; and putting the 
slipper to her foot, it instantly slipped in, and he saw 
that it fitted her like wax. The two sisters were amazed 
to see that the slipper fitted Cinderella, but how much 
greater was their astonishment when she drew out of 
her pocket the other slipper and put it on! 

At this moment the fairy entered the room, and touch- 
ing Cinderella’s clothes with her wand made her all at 
once appear more magnificently dressed than they had 
ever seen her before. 


‘THEY THREW THEMSELVES AT HER FEET AND ASKED 


HER FORGIVENESS. 
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The two sisters immediately perceived that she was 
the beautiful princess they had seen at the ball. They 
threw themselves at ( her feet and asked her 
forgiveness for their “3B ill treatment of her. 

Cinderella helped them to rise, and, 
tenderly embracing 
forgave them with all 
them to bestow on 
her their affection. 
Cinderella was then 
conducted to the 
young prince, who 
finding her more 
beautiful than ever 
desired her to accept 
his hand. 

The marriage cere- 
mony took place in a 
few days ; and Cinderella, who was as amiable as she was 
handsome, gave her sisters magnificent apartments in 
the palace, and a short time after married them to two 
great lords of the court. 


JACK AND THE BEAN-STALK 


N the days of King Alfred there lived a 
poor widow, whose cottage was situated 
in a remote country village many miles 
from London. She had an only son 
named Jack, whom she indulged to a 
fault so that he paid no attention to anything she said, 
but was indolent, careless and extravagant. His follies 
were not owing to a bad disposition, but to the fact 
that he had never been checked. By degrees the poor 
woman disposed of nearly all she had. Scarcely any- 
thing remained but a cow. 

One day she came to Jack with tears in her eyes; 
her distress was great, and for the first time in her life 
she could not help re- 
proaching him, saying: 
“ Oh! you wicked child, 
you have brought me 
to beggary and ruin. 
Cruel, cruel boy! I / 
have not money enough 
to purchase even a bit 
of bread for another day. Nothing now ' 
remains but to sell my poor cow! I am sorry to part 
with her; it grieves me sadly, but we must not starve.” 

For a few minutes Jack felt remorse, but it was 


soon over and he began teasing his mother to let 
80 
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him sell the cow at the next village, and she at last 
consented. 

As he was going along he met a butcher who 
inquired why he was driving the cow from home. Jack 
replied he was going to sell it. The butcher had some 
curious beans of various colors. They attracted Jack’s 
attention. The butcher knowing Jack’s easy temper 
thought now was the time to take an advantage of 
it, so he offered all the beans in his hat for the cow. 
The silly boy could not conceal gp 
the pleasure he felt at what he & 
supposed so great an offer. The 
bargain was instantly struck and ij 
the cow was exchanged for a few 
paltry beans. 

Jack went home, and called 
aloud to his mother, thinking to 
surprise her. 

When she saw the beans and 
heard Jack’s account, her pa- 
tience forsook her. She kicked 
the beans away in a passion; 
they flew in all directions; some “Thy 
were scattered in the garden. 
Not having anything to eat, they 
both went supperless to bed. 

Jack woke early in the morning and seeing something 
uncommon from the window of his bedchamber ran 
downstairs into the garden, where he discovered that 
some of the beans had taken root and sprung up. The 
stalks were of an immense thickness and had so en- 
twined that they formed a ladder nearly like a chain in 
appearance. Looking upward, he could not discern the 
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top —it appeared to be lost in the clouds. He tried it 
and found it firm. 

So he determined to climb up to the top in order to 
find out what was there. When he went to tell his 
mother, not doubting she would be equally pleased with 
himself, she declared he should not go, said it would 
break her heart if he did, entreated and threatened — 
but all in vain. Jack set out and after climbing for 
some hours reached the top of the bean-stalk, fatigued 
and quite exhausted. 

Looking around he found himself in a strange country. 
It appeared to be a desert, quite barren. Not a tree, 
shrub, house, or living creature could be seen; here and 
there were scattered fragments of stone, and at unequal 
distances small heaps of earth were loosely thrown 
together. 

Jack sat down on a block of stone and thought of 
his mother. He reflected with sorrow on his disobedi- 
ence in climbing the bean-stalk against her will, and 
concluded that he must die of hunger. After a while 
however he walked on, hoping to see a house where he 
might beg something to eat and drink. Presently a 
handsome young woman appeared at a distance. She 
was dressed in the most elegant manner and had in her 
hand a small white wand on the top of which was a 
peacock of pure gold. While Jack was looking with 
great surprise at this charming woman, she came up to 
him and with a sweet smile inquired how he came there. 

Jack related the circumstance of the bean-stalk. She 
asked him if he recollected his father. He replied he 
did not, and added there must be some mystery relating 
to him, because if he asked his mother who his father 
was she always burst into tears. Moreover she always 
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carefully avoided answering him and even seemed afraid 
of speaking, as if there was some secret connected with 
his father’s history which she must not disclose. 

The young woman replied, “I <@e 
will reveal the whole story, but E 
before I begin I require a solemn 
promise on your part to do what 
Icommand. If you do not per- 
form exactly what I desire you 
will be destroyed.” 

Jack was alarmed at her 
threat, but promised to fulfill 
her injunctions exactly, and the 
fairy went on as follows: 

“ Your father was a rich man 
and kind. He was good to the poor and always relieved 
them. He made ita rule never to let a day pass without 
helping some one. He kept open house and invited only 
those who had lived well and were reduced. He took 
charge himself and did all in his power to render his 
guests comfortable. The rich and the great were not in- 
vited. The servants were all happy and greatly attached 
to their master and mistress. Your father, though only 
a private gentleman, was as rich as a prince and he de- 
served all he possessed, for he lived only to do good. 
Such*a man was soon known and talked of. A giant 
who lived a great many miles off was quite as wicked 
as your father was good; he was in his heart envious, 
covetous and cruel, but he had the art of concealing 
those vices. He was really rich but wished to become 
richer. Hearing your father spoken of as so generous 
and kind-hearted, he determined to win his favor and 
get the advantage of him. He moved into your 
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neighborhood and caused it to be reported that he was 
a gentleman who had just lost all he possessed by an 
earthquake and had barely escaped with his life. His 
wife was with him. Your father believed his story 
and pitied him, furnished him with handsome apart- 
ments in his own house and treated him and his wife 
like visitors of consequence, little imagining that the 
giant was meditating a horrid return for all his favors. 

“Things went on in this way for some time, the 
giant becoming daily more impatient to put his plan 
into execution. At last a good chance came. 

“Your father’s house was some distance from the sea- 
shore, but with a glass the sea could be distinctly seen. 
One day when the wind was high the giant was using 
the telescope and saw a fleet of ships in evident distress. 
He hastened to your father, told him about the ships 
and urged him to send all the servants he could spare 
to relieve the sufferers. Every one was instantly dis- 
patched. The giant then joined your father in the 
library and appeared to be delighted with the cheerful- 
ness of it. Your father recommended a favorite book, 
but as he was handing it down the giant stabbed him ; 
he instantly fell down dead. You were then only three 
months old. Your mother had you in her arms in a 
remote part of the house and was ignorant of what was 
going on. She went into the study, but how she was 
shocked on discovering your father’s corpse! She was 
stupefied with horror and grief, and stood motionless. 
The giant, who was in search of her, found her in that 
state, and was about to serve her and you as he had 
done your father, but she fell at his feet and in a pa- 
thetic manner besought him to spare your life and hers. 

“Remorse for a moment seemed to touch the monster’s 
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heart. He granted your lives, but first he made her 
take a solemn oath never to inform you who your father 
was or to answer any questions concerning him, assuring 
her that if she did he would certainly discover it and put 
both of you to death. Your mother took you in her 
arms and fled. Having gained your father’s confidence 
the giant knew where to find all his treasure. He soon 
loaded himself and his wife and set the house on fire in 
several places. When the servants returned the house 
was burned quite down to the ground. Your poor 
mother, forlorn, abandoned and forsaken, wandered with 
you many miles from this scene of desolation. Fear 
added to her haste. She settled in the cottage where 
you were brought up and owing to her fear of the giant 
she has never mentioned your father to you. I became 
your father’s guardian at his birth, but fairies have laws 
to which they are subject as well as mortals. <A short 
time before the giant went to your father’s I broke one 
of them. My punishment was a suspension of power for 
a certain time. This prevented my coming to your 
father’s aid. 

“ The day on which you met the butcher, as you went 
to sell your mother’s cow, my power was restored. So 
I came and secretly prompted you to take the beans in 
exchange for the cow. I caused the bean-stalk to grow 
to so great a height and make a ladder. I also inspired 
you with a strong desire to ascend the ladder. The giant 
lives in this country. You are to punish him for all his 
wickedness. You will have dangers and difficulties to 
encounter, but you must avenge the death of your 
father, or you will not prosper in any of your under- 
takings but will always be miserable. As to the giant’s 
possessions, you may seize on all you see; for everything 
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he has is yours, though now you are unjustly deprived 
of it. One thing I desire — do not let your mother know 
you are acquainted with your father’s history till you see 
me again. Go along the direct road and you will soon 
see the house where your enemy lives. While you do 
as I order you, I will protect and guard you; but remem- 
ber if you disobey my commands a dreadful punishment 
awaits you.” 

When the fairy had concluded she disappeared. Jack 
walked on , till to his great joy he espied 
a large | mansion. This revived his 
drooping {@ spirits. He redoubled his 
speed and soon reached it. 
A plain-looking woman was 
at the door. He accosted | 
| ““! her, begging her to give 
~ him a morsel of bread and a night’s 
lodging. 

She expressed surprise and said it 
was uncommon to see a human being 
near their house, for it was well known 


flesh if he could possibly get it; that 
he did not think anything of walking 
fifty miles to procure it. 

This account alarmed Jack, but still he hoped to elude 
the giant, and therefore he again entreated the woman 
to take him in for one night only and hide him where 
she thought proper. The good woman was at last per- 
suaded, for she was of a compassionate and generous dispo- 
sition, and took him into the house. First they entered 
a fine large hall, magnificently furnished; they then 
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passed through several spacious rooms, all in the same 
style of grandeur, but they appeared to be quite forsaken 
and desolate. A long gallery was next; it was very dark, 
though it could be seen that in- 
stead of a wall on one side there 


was an iron grating which parted ES ah 
off a dismal dungeon. ~y Se Xap 
Poor Jack would have \ae of 
given the world to be |{ Bi 
with his mother again, 
for he now began to 
fear that he should 
never see her more and 
gave himself up for lost. 
At the farther end of 
the gallery there was a spacious kitchen and a good fire 
was burning in the grate. The worthy woman bade 
Jack sit down and gave him plenty to eat and drink. 
Not seeing anything here to make him uncomfortable 
he soon forgot his fear and was beginning to enjoy him- 
self, when he was aroused by a loud knocking at the 
street door, which made the whole house shake. The 
giant’s wife told Jack to hide in the oven, and then went 
to let her husband in. Jack heard him accost her in a 
voice like thunder, saying, ‘‘ Wife, I smell fresh meat.” 
“Oh! my dear,” replied she, “it is nothing.” The 
giant appeared to believe her and came walking into the 
kitchen where poor Jack was concealed, shaking, trem- 
bling, and more terrified than ever. But at last the 
monster seated himself quietly by the fireside while his 
wife prepared supper. By degrees Jack recovered him- 
self sufficiently to look at the giant through a small 
crevice. He was astonished to see what an enormous 
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quantity he devoured, and thought he never would 
finish eating and drinking. When supper was ended 
the giant desired his wife to bring him his hen. She 
brought a beautiful hen and placed her on the table 
before him. Jack’s curiosity 
was great to see what would 
happen. He observed that 
every time the giant said 
“Lay!” the hen laid an egg 
of solid gold. The giant 
amused himself a long time 
with his hen ; meanwhile his 
wife went tobed. Atlength the giant fell asleep by the 
fireside and snored like the roaring of a cannon. 

At daybreak Jack, finding the hae still asleep, crept 
softly out of his hiding-place, seized the hen and ran off 
with her. He reached the road in safety. He easily 
found the way to the bean- Dy 
stalk and descended it better {*)) 
and quicker than he expected. Ma 


His mother was overjoyed aa i 
to see him ; she had been cry- de . 
ing bitterly and lamenting his 
hard fate, for she concluded 
that through his rashness he 
had come to some sad end. 

Jack was impatient to show his hen and inform his 
mother how valuableit was. ‘ And now, mother,” said 
Jack, “I have brought home that which will quickly 
make us rich, and I hope to atone for the affliction I have 
caused you through my idleness, extravagance and folly.” 

The hen produced as many golden eggs as they desired. 
They sold them and became possessed of much riches. 
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For some months Jack and his mother lived happily 
together, but by and by he began to grow restive as he 
remembered the fairy’s commands. He feared that if he 
delayed she would put her threats into execution and so 
he longed to climb the bean-stalk and pay the giant 
another visit In order to carry away some more of his 
treasures; for while he lay concealed in the oven he 
learned from the conversation between the giant and his 
wife that he possessed many wonderful things. Jack 
kept thinking of his journey, but still could not summon 
resolution enough to speak of it to his mother, being well 
assured that she would try to prevent his going. 

However one day he told her boldly that he must 
take a journey up the bean-stalk. She begged and 
prayed him not to think of it and tried all in her power 
to dissuade him. She told him that the giant’s wife 
would certainly know him again and that the giant 
would desire nothing better than to put him to death in 
order to be revenged for the loss of his hen. Jack find- 
ing all his arguments useless pretended to give up the 
point, though resolved to go at all events. He had a 
dress prepared which would disguise him, and something 
to color his skin. He thought it impossible for any one 
to recollect him in this dress. 

One morning not long after this he arose early, painted 
his face and, unseen by any one, climbed the bean-stalk 
a second time. He was greatly fatigued and very hungry 
when he reached the top, but having rested some time 
on one of the stones he pursued his journey to the giant’s 
mansion. He reached it latein the evening. The woman 
wasat the dooras before. Jack addressed her, at thesame 
time telling her a pitiful tale and requesting her to give 
him some victuals and drink and also a night’s lodging. 
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She told him as before about her husband being a 
powerful and cruel giant; and also that she admitted 
one night a poor hungry, friendless boy, that the ungrate- 
ful little fellow had stolen one of the giant’s treasures, 
and ever since that her husband had been worse than 
before, used her very cruelly and continually upbraided 
her with being the cause of his misfortune. 

Jack gravely listened to a story in which he was the 
principal actor. Then he strove to persuade the good 
woman to admit him, but found it a hard task. At 
last she consented, and as she led the way Jack observed 
that everything was just as he had found it before. 
She took him into the kitchen, and after he had done 
eating and drinking she hid him in an old lumber- 
closet. The giant returned at the usual time and — 
walked in so heavily that the house shook to its founda- 
tion. He seated himself by the fire and soon after 
exclaimed, “‘ Wife! I smell fresh meat!” 

The wife replied it was the crows, which had brought 
a piece of raw meat and left it on the top of the house. 
While supper was preparing the giant was very ill- 
tempered and impatient, frequently lifting up his hand 
to strike his wife for not being quick enough; she how- 
ever always managed to elude the blow. He also kept 
scolding her for the loss of his wonderful hen. 

The giant at last having ended his voracious supper 
and eaten till he was quite satisfied said to his wife, “I 
must have something to amuse me — either my money 
bags or my harp.” 

After displaying much ill-humor and tormenting his 
wife some time, he bade her to bring down his bags of 
gold and silver. Jack as before peeped out of his hiding- 
place and presently saw her bring two bags into the 
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room. ‘They were of a very large size; one was filled 
with new guineas and the other with new shillings. 
She placed them both before the giant, who began 
scolding her severely for staying so long. She replied, 
trembling with fear, that they were so heavy she could 
scarcely lift them; but she firmly declared that she 
would never again bring them downstairs, for she said 
she had nearly fainted owing to their weight. This so 
exasperated the giant that he raised his hand to strike 
her. She however escaped and went to bed, leaving 
him to count over his treasure by way of amusement. 
The giant took his bags and after turning them over and 
over to see that they were in the same state as he left 
them, began to count their contents. First he emptied 
on the table the bag that contained the silver. Jack 
viewed the glittering heaps with delight and heartily 
wished that they were in his own possession. The giant, 
little thinking he was so narrowly watched, reckoned 
the silver over several times, and having satisfied him- 
self that it was all safe put it into the bag again and 
made it perfectly secure. 

He opened the other bag next and poured the guineas 
out on the table. If Jack was pleased at the silver, 
how much more delighted he felt when he 
saw such a heap of glittering gold! He even 
had the boldness to think ‘ 
of getting possession of both 
bags, but it suddenly occurred 
to him that the giant might 
sham sleep, the better to 
entrap any one who should 
be concealed. When the giant had counted over the 
gold till he was tired, he put it up if possible more 
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securely than he had put up the silver coin. He then 
lay back in his chair by the fireside and fell asleep. 
He snored so loud that the noise seemed to Jack like 
the roaring of the sea in a high wind when the tide is 
coming in. 

Jack on his tiptoes stole out of his hiding-place and 
approached the giant in order to carry off the two bags 
of money, but just as he was laying his hand on one of 
them a fat little dog which he had not perceived before 
started from under the giant’s chair and began to bark 
so furiously that he gave himself up for lost. Terror 
riveted him to the spot and prevented him from even 
trying to escape. But in spite of the din made by the 
dog the giant continued in a sound sleep; he did not stir 
and after a while the dog grew weary of barking. Jack © 
now began to take heart, and on looking round, saw a 

, juicy piece of meat. This he threw to the 
dog which instantly 
seized it and took it 
into the lumber-closet. 
OMY Finding himself hap- 
puly delivered from a 
= noisy and troublesome 
enemy and seeing the 
giant did not Be i Jack boldly seized the bags and 
throwing them over his shoulders ran out of the kitchen. 

He reached the street door in safety and made his 
way to the top of the bean-stalk, though he was greatly 
incommoded with the weight of the money bags, for 
really they were so heavy that he could scarcely carry 
them. Jack had no difficulty in reaching the foot of the 
bean-stalk and after putting the two bags in a safe place 
immediately went in search of his mother. To his sur- 
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prise the cottage was deserted ; he ran from one room to 
another without being able to find anyone. He then 
hastened into the village, hoping to see some of the 
neighbors who could inform him where his mother was. 
An old woman at last directed him to a neighboring 
house. There she lay ill of a fever. He was greatly 
shocked on finding her apparently dying; he could 
scarcely bear his own thoughts as he knew that he him- 
self was the cause. But when she learned of his safe 
return she revived by degrees and recovered. Jack pre- 
sented her with his two bags of money and they lived 
happily and comfortably. The cottage was rebuilt and 
well furnished. 

For three years Jack said nothing more about climb- 
ing the bean-stalk, for fear of making his mother un- 
happy but he could not forget it. She on her part would 
not mention it to him lest it should suggest to him tak- 
ing the journey again. Notwithstanding the comforts 
Jack enjoyed at home, he kept thinking about the giant; 
for the fairy’s threat, in case he failed to do her bidding, 
was ever present to his mind, and prevented him from 
being happy. 

In vain he tried to amuse himself ; he became gloomy, 
and would arise at the first dawn of day and stare at 
the bean-stalk for hours together. His mother saw that 
something was preying on his mind and tried to find the 
cause but Jack determined she should not know. 

He did his utmost therefore to conquer the great desire 
he had for another journey up the bean-stalk. Finding 
however that his inclination grew too powerful for him he 
began to make secret preparations for his journey, and on 
the longest day arose as soon as it was light, ascended the 
bean-stalk and reached the top without much trouble. He 
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found the desert and the road much as they were the two 
former times. He arrived at the giant’s mansion in the 
evening and saw his wife standing as usual at the door. 
Jack had disguised himself so completely that she did 
not appear to have the least recollection of him, but when 
he again pleaded hunger and poverty in order to gain 
admittance he found it very difficult to persuade her. At 
last he prevailed and he was safely concealed in the cop- 
per by the time the giant returned. When the master 
smell fresh meat!” Jack felt no 
fear for he had heard him say 
so more than once, and 
nothing had come of 
it. But now the giant 
started up suddenly 
and searched all round 
the room. While this 
was going forward, 
Jack began to think 
that he was lost and 
heartily wished him- 
self at home. When the giant approached the copper, 
and put his hand on the lid, Jack thought his death was 
certain. ‘The giant ended his search there without mov- 
ing the lid and seated himself quietly by the fireside. 
For a time poor Jack was 
afraid of moving or even 
breathing lest he should 
be discovered. The giant 
swallowed a hearty sup- 
per and when he had 
finished commanded his wife to fetch down his harp. 
Jack peeped from under the copper-lid and saw the most 
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beautiful harp that could be imagined. The giant placed 
it on the table, and said, “ Play!” and it instantly played 
of its own accord with- 
out being touched. The 
music was un- 
commonly fine. 
Jack was de- 
lighted and 
felt more anx- 
ious to get the 
harp into his 
possession than 
anything he 
had ever seen. 
The giant grew 
drowsy after his supper and the music 
soon lulled him into a sound sleep. 
This seemed like a favorable moment 
to carry off the harp, as the giant was sleeping more 
soundly than usual. Jack got out of 
the copper and seized the harp. The 
4 harp was enchanted by a fairy. It 
called out loudly — “Master! mas- 
ter!” 

The giant awoke, got up and tried to 
pursue Jack, but he had drunk so much 
that he could hardly stand. Jack ran as 
fastas he could. It was some time before 
the giant recovered sufficiently to realize 
what had happened and to reel after 
him: had he been sober he would surely have overtaken 
Jack. So Jack was first at the top of the bean-stalk. 
The giant called after him in a voice like thunder but 
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could not get near him. The moment Jack had climbed 
down the bean-stalk he hastened to find a hatchet. He 
came out with it just as the giant was beginning to de- 
scend ; but Jack with his hatchet cut the bean-stalk close 
off at the root. This made the giant fall headlong into 
the garden. The fall killed him, thereby freeing the 
world from a cruel tyrant. Jack’s mother was delighted 
when she saw the bean-stalk destroyed. 

The fairy now appeared and charged Jack to be dutiful 
to his mother and to follow his father’s good example, 
which was the only way to be happy. She then dis- 
appeared. Jack heartily begged his mother’s pardon for 
all the sorrow and affliction he had caused her, promis- 
ing most faithfully to be very dutiful and obedient to 
her in the future. 

They lived together for many years, in peace and 
happiness, the hen laying golden eggs every day and 
the wonderful harp giving them sweet and delightful 
music whenever they wished to be amused. They were 
enabled to help all their needy neighbors by reason of 
the store of silver shillings and golden guineas which 
never seemed to grow less, no matter how often they 
put their hands into the giant’s bags. But Jack’s 
mother could never mention or think of the bean-stalk 
without a shudder. 


THE THREE WISHES 


HERE was once a poor man who had 
a pretty woman as his wife. One win- 
ter’s evening as he sat by the fire they 
talked of the happiness of their neigh- 
bors who were richer than they. Said 
the wife, “If it were in my power to 
Shave what I wish, I should soon be 
happier than all of them.” 

“So should I too,” said the husband, “I wish we had 
fairies now and that one of them was kind enough to 
grant me what I should ask.” 

At that instant they saw a beautiful lady in their 
room. She told them, “I am a fairy and I promise to 
grant you the first three wishes you shall wish, but 
take care: after you have wished for three things I will 
not grant one wish further.” 

The fairy disappeared; and the man and his wife 
were much perplexed. “For my own part,” said the 
wife, “if it is left to my choice, I know very well what 
I shall wish for. I do not wish yet, but I think noth- 
ing is so good as to be handsome, rich and to be of 
great quality.” 

But the husband answered, “ With all these things 
one may be sick and fretful and die young. It would 
be much wiser to wish for health, cheerfulness and a 


long life.” 
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“But to what purpose is a long life with poverty?” 
said the wife. “It would only prolong our misery. In 
truth, the fairy should have promised us a dozen gifts, 
for there are at least a dozen things which I want.” 

“That’s true,” said the husband; “but let us take 
time. Let us consider from this time till morning the 
three things which are most necessary for us and then 
wish.” 

“Tl think all night,” said the wife; “ meanwhile let 
us have more fire for it is very cold.’ She took the 
tongs to put on wood; and seeing there were a great 
many coals thoroughly lighted, she said without think- 
ing, “Here’s a nice fire, I wish we had a yard of black 
pudding for our supper. We could dress it easily.” 

She had hardly said these words when down the 
chimney came tumbling a yard of black pudding. 

“Oh, you silly woman,” said her husband; “ here’s a 
fine wish indeed! Now we have only two left! For 
my part I am so vexed that I wish the black pudding 
fast to the tip of your nose.” 

The man soon perceived that he was sillier than his 
wife; for at this second wish up started the black pud- 
ding, and stuck so fast to the tip of his poor wife’s nose 
there was no means to take it off. 

“Wretch that I am!” cried she, “you are a wicked 
man for wishing the pudding fast to my nose.” 

““My dear,” answered the husband, “I did not think 
of it. But what shall we do? Iam about wishing for 
vast riches and propose to make a golden case to hide 
the pudding.” 

“Not at all,” answered the wife, “for I should kill 
myself were I to live with this pudding dangling at my 
nose. Be persuaded! We have still a wish to make; 
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leave it to me or I shall instantly throw myself out of 
the window.” 

With this she ran and opened the window. But her 
husband who loved his wife called out, “ Hold, my dear 
wife, I give you leave to wish for what you will.” 

“Well,” said the wife, “my wish is, that this pud- 
ding may drop off.” 

At that instant the pudding dropped off, and the 
wife who did not lack wit said to her husband, “ The 
fairy has imposed upon us. She was in the right; pos- 
sibly we should have been more unhappy with riches 
than we are at present. Believe me, friend, let us wish 
for nothing and take things as it shall please God to 
send them. In the meantime, let us sup on our pud- 
ding, since that’s all that remains to us of our wishes.” 

The husband thought his wife judged night. They 
supped merrily and never troubled themselves again 
about the things which they had designed to wish for. 


THE CHILDREN IN THE WOOD 


wad’ GREAT many years ago in the county of 
Norfolk lived a gentleman and his lady. 
The gentleman was brave, kind and of 
‘“S a noble spirit, and the lady was gentle, 
beautiful and virtuous. They were very much 
= loved by all who knew them, for they were 
always trying to do service to every one who came near 
them or who had anything at all to do with them. 
This lady and gentleman lived together for many years 
very happily. When they were well along in life they 
had two children, the elder a boy and the younger a 
girl. The boy was very much like his father and the 
girl was like her mother. 

When the boy was about three years old and his sister 
not quite two, the gentleman fell sick, and day after 
day grew worse. His lady was so much grieved by his 
illness that she too fell sick. No physic or anything 
else was of the least help to them. Their illness got 
worse and worse and they saw that they should be 
forced to leave their two little ones in the world with- 
out father or mother, but they trusted that after they 
were dead some kind friend would bring them up. They 
talked to each other tenderly about them and at last 
agreed to send for the gentleman’s brother and give 
their darlings into his care. 


As soon as ever the gentleman’s brother heard this 
100 
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news he hastened to the bedside where the father and 
the mother were lying sick. 

“ Ah! brother,” said the dying man, “you see how 
short a time I can expect to live. Yet neither death 
nor pain can give me half so much grief as I feel at 
the thought of what these dear babes will do without a 
parent’s care. Brother, brother,” continued the gentle- 
man, putting out his weak and trembling hand and 
pointing to the children, “they will have none but you 
to be kind to them, none but you to see them clothed 
and fed, and to teach them to be good and happy.” 

“‘ Dear, dear brother,” said the dying lady, “ you must 
be father, mother and uncle too to these lovely little 
lambs. First have William taught to read, and let him 
be often told how good his father was. And little 
Jane— Oh! brother, it wrings my heart to talk of her. 
Think of the gentle usage she will need and take her 
fondly on your knee, brother, and she and William too 
will repay your care with love.” 

The uncle said in reply, “Oh, how it grieves my 
heart to see you, my dearest brother and sister, in this 
sad state! But take comfort, there may still be hope of 
your getting well. Yet if not, I will do all you can 
desire for your darling children. In me they shall find 
father, mother and uncle. William shall learn to read, 
and shall be often told how good his father was, that he 
may turn out as good himself when he grows up to bea 
man, and Jane shall be treated with the tenderest care. 
But, dear brother, you have said nothing of the riches 
you must leave behind. I am sure you know my heart 
too well to think that I speak of this for any other 
reason than your dear children’s good, and that I may be 
able to make use of all your money only for their sake.” 
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“Pray, brother,” said the dying man, “do not grieve 
me with talking of any such thing; for how could you, 
who will be their father, mother and uncle too, once 
think of wronging them? Here, here, brother, is my 
will. You will see how I have done the best I could for 
my babes.” 

When the gentleman had said these words he called 
his children to him and kissed them good-by with his 
cold lips; the lady did the same and in a short time they 
both died. The uncle as soon as he had time broke open 
the will, and found that his brother had left the little 
boy, William, the sum of three hundred pounds a year, 
when he should be twenty-one years old, and to Jane, 
the girl, the sum of five hundred pounds in gold to be 
paid her the day of her being married. But if the chil- . 
dren should happen to die before the coming of age then 
all the money was to belong to their uncle. The will 
of the gentleman also ordered that he and his dear wife 
should be buried side by side in the same grave. 

The two little children were now taken home to the 
house of their uncle who for some time did just as their 
parents had told him upon their deathbed, and so he used 
them with great kindness. But when he had kept them 
about a year he forgot by degrees to think how their 
father and mother looked when they gave their children 
to his care and how he himself had made a promise to 
be their father, mother and uncle all in one. After a 
little more time had passed the uncle could not help 
thinking that it would be convenient if the little boy and 
girl should die, for then he should have all their money 
for himself; and when he had once begun to think 
this he went on till he could hardly think of anything 
else. 
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At last he said to himself, “It would not be very hard 
for me to kill them so as for nobody to know anything 
about the matter, and then the money will be mine at 
once.” 

When the cruel uncle had once brought his mind to 
kill the helpless little creatures he was not long in find- 
ing a way to bring it about. He hired two sturdy ruf- 
fians who had already killed many travelers in a dark 
thick wood some way off for the sake of robbing them 
of their money. These two wicked assassins agreed 
with the uncle for a large sum of money to do the cruel- 
est deed that ever yet was heard of; and so the uncle 
began to get everything ready for them. He told an 
artful story to his wife, of what good it would do the 
children to put them forward in their learning, and how 
he had a friend in London who would take care of them. 
He then said to the poor little things, “Should you not 
like, my pretty ones, to see the famous town of London, 
where you, William, can buy a fine wooden horse to ride 
upon all day long, and a whip to make him gallop, and 
a fine sword to wear by your side? And you, Jane, 
shall have pretty frocks and dolls and many other play- 
things, and a nice gilded coach. shall be got to take you 
there.” 

“Oh, yes, I will go, uncle,” said William. “Oh, yes, 
I will go, uncle,’ said Jane, and the uncle, with a heart 
as hard as stone, soon got them ready for the journey. 
The harmless little creatures were put into a fine coach 
a few days after; and along with them the two cruel 
wretches who were soon to put an end to their merry 
-prattle and turn their smiles into tears. One of them 
drove the coach and the other sat inside between 
William and Jane. 
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When they had reached the entrance to the dark 
thick wood the two ruffians took them out of the coach, 
telling them they might now walk a little way and 
gather some flowers; and while the children were skip- 
ping about like lambs the ruffians turned their back to 
them, and began to talk about what they had to do. 

“Tn good truth,” said the one who had been sitting 
between the children all the way, “ now I have seen their 
sweet faces and heard their pretty talk I have no heart 
to do the cruel deed. Let us fling away the ugly knife, 
and send the children back to their uncle.” 

“But indeed I will not,” said the other; “ what is 
their pretty talk to us?” 

“ Think of your own children at home,” answered the 
first. 

“ Yes, but I shall get nothing to take back to them if 
I turn coward as you would have me do,” replied the 
other. 

At last the two ruffians fell into such a passion about 
killing the poor babes that the one who wished to spare 
their lives took out the great knife he had brought to 
murder them, and stabbed the other to the heart so that 
he fell down dead at his feet. The one who had killed 
him was quite at a loss what to do with the children, 
for he wanted to get away as fast as he could for fear 
of being found in the wood. At last he thought the 
only thing he could do was to leave them in the wood 
by themselves and trust them to the kindness of anyone 
that might happen to pass by and find them there. 
“Come here, my pretty ones,” said he, “ you must take 
hold of my hands and go a little way along with me.” 
The poor children took each a hand and went on, but 
the tears burst from their eyes and their limbs shook 
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with fear all the while. In this way he led them for 
about two miles farther on into the wood, and then told 
them to wait there till he came back from the next town 
where he would go and get them some food. William 
took his sister Jane by the hand, and they walked in 
fear up and down the wood. 

“ Will the strange man come with some cakes, Billy?” 
said little Jane. 

“ By and by, dear Jane,” said William, and soon after, 
“T wish I had some cakes, Billy,” she said. 

They looked about to every part of the wood and it 
would have melted a heart as hard as stone to see how 
sad they looked and how they listened to every sound 
of wind in the trees. After they had waited a very 
long time they tried to stay their hunger with black- 
berries, but they soon ate all that were within their reach. 
Night was coming on and William who had tried all he 
could to comfort his sister at last wanted comfort him- 
self, so when Jane said once more, “ How hungry I am, 
Billy, I b-e-l-ieve —I cannot help crying —” William 
burst out a-crying too, and down they lay upon the cold 
earth, and putting their arms round each other’s necks, 
there they starved and there they died. 

Thus were these two pretty harmless babes murdered ; 
and as no one knew of their death so there was no one 
to dig a grave and bury them. 

The wicked uncle thought they had been killed as he 
ordered, so he told all the folks who asked him about 
them an artful tale of their having died in London of 
the smallpox; and he then took all their fortune to 
himself and lived upon it as if it had been his own by 
good right. But all this did him very little service, for 
soon after his wife died, and as he could not help being 
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very unhappy and was always thinking too that he 
saw the bleeding children before his eyes he did not 
attend at all to his affairs, so that, instead of growing 

‘OU: richer he grew poorer every 
day. Besides this his two 
sons had gone on board a 
ship to try their fortune 
abroad, but they both were 
drowned at sea, and he be- 
; came quite wretched, so that 
his life was a burden to him. 
When things had gone on in 
this manner for some years 
the ruffian who took pity on 
the children and would not. 
kill them robbed some _per- 
son in that very wood, and being pursued, he was laid 
hold of and brought to prison and soon after was tried 
before a judge and was found guilty, so that he was 
condemned to be hanged for the crime. As soon as 
he found what his death must be he sent for the keeper 
of the prison and owned to him all the crimes he had 
been guilty of in his whole life. 

Thus he made known the story of the two children 
and at the same time told what part of the wood he 
had left them to starve in. The. news of this matter 
soon reached the uncle’s ears, and as he was already 
broken-hearted for the many ills that had happened to 
himself, he could not bear the load of public shame that 
he knew must now fall upon him and so he lay down 
upon his bed and died that very day. As soon as ever 
the tidings of the death of the two children were made 
public proper persons were sent to search the wood for 
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them; and after a great deal of trouble the pretty 
babes were at last found lying in each other’s arms 
with William’s arm round the neck of Jane, his face 
turned close to hers and his frock pulled over her body. 
They were quite covered with leaves which in all that 
time had never withered, and on a bush near this cold 
grave sat a robin redbreast, watching and chirping so 
that many gentle hearts still think it was this kind 
bird that brought the leaves and covered the little babes 
over with them. 


THE HISTORY OF (LITLE SjAGE 


M HERE was once a poor lame old man 
who lived in the midst of a wide unculti- 
vated moor in the north of England. He 
had formerly been a soldier, and had 
* almost lost the use of one leg by a 
wound he had received in battle, while fighting against 
the enemies of his country. 

This poor man, when he found himself thus disabled, © 
built a little clay hut which he covered with turf dug 
from the common. He had a bit of ground which he 
cultivated with his own hands and which supplied him 
with potatoes and other vegetables. Besides this, he 
sometimes gained a few halfpence from travelers by 
opening a gate which stood near his house. 

In one of his walks over the common he found a 
little kid which had lost her mother and was almost 
famished with hunger. He took her home to his cottage, 
fed her with the produce of his garden and nursed 
her till she grew strong and vigorous. Little Nan (for 
that was the name he gave her) returned his cares with 
gratitude and became as much attached to him as a 
dog. She would nestle her little head in his bosom 
and eat out of his hand part of his scanty allowance of 
bread which he never failed to divide with her. The 
old man often beheld her with silent joy, and in the 


innocent delight of his heart would lift his hands to 
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heaven and thank God who even in the midst of pov- 
erty and distress had raised him up a faithful friend. 

One night, in the beginning of winter, the old man 
thought he heard the feeble cries and lamentations of 
a child. As he was kind and charitable, he arose and 
struck a light and going out of his cottage examined on 
every side. Soon he saw an infant which had probably 
been dropped by some strolling beggar or gipsy. The 
old man stood amazed at the sight and knew not what 
to do. 

“‘ Shall I,” said he, “ who find it so difficult to live at 
present, encumber myself with the care of a helpless 
infant which will not, for many years, be able to help 
itself? And yet,” he added, softening with pity, “can 
I deny assistance to a human being still more miserable 
than myself? Will not that Providence which feeds 
the birds of the wood and beasts of the field and which 
has promised to bless all that are kind and charitable 
assist my feeble endeavors? I will, at least, give it 
food and lodging for this night; for, unless I receive it 
into my cottage, the poor abandoned creature must 
perish with cold before the morning.” 

Saying this, he took it up in his arms and _ perceived 
it was a fine healthy boy, though covered with rags. 
The little foundling, too, seemed to be sensible of his 
kindness, and, smiling into his face, stretched out his 
chubby arms as if to embrace his benefactor. 

When he had brought it into his hut, he was at a 
loss how to procure it food; but looking at Nan he 
recollected that she had just lost her kid, and saw her 
udder swollen with milk. He called her to him, and 
was overjoyed to find that he sucked as naturally as if 
he had really found a mother. 
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The goat too seemed to get pleasure from the child’s 
efforts and submitted without opposition to discharge 
the duties of a nurse. And now the old man began to 
feel an interest in the child, which made him defer some 
time longer the taking measures to be delivered from its 
care. 

‘Who knows,” said he, “but Providence which has 
preserved this child in such a wonderful manner may 
have destined him to something equally wonderful in 
his future life and may bless me as the humble agent of 
its decrees? At least, as he grows bigger, he will be a 
pleasure and comfort to me in this lonely cabin, and 
will assist in cutting turf for fuel and cultivating the 
garden.” 

From this time he became more and more attached — 
to the little foundling, who in a short time learned to 
consider the old man as a parent and delighted him 
with his innocent caresses. 

It was wonderful to see how this child, thus left to 
nature, increased in strength and vigor. Unfettered by 
bandages or restraints, his limbs acquired their due pro- 
portions and form; his countenance was full and florid 
and gave indications of perfect health; and at an age 
when other children are scarcely able to stand with the 
assistance of a nurse, this little foundling could run 
alone. 

In a short time, little Jack was completely master 
of his legs; and as the summer came on he attended 
the goat, on the common, and played with her for hours 
together ; sometimes rolling under her belly, now climb- 
ing on her back, and frisking about as if he had been 
really a kid. 

As to clothing, Jack was not much encumbered with 
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it. He had neither shoes nor stockings, but the weather 
was warm, and he felt himself so much the lighter for 
every kind of exercise. 

As he grew bigger he became of considerable use to 
his father who could trust him to look after the gate, 
and open it during his absence. Moreover, it was not 
long before Jack was thoroughly proficient in being the 
cook of the family and could make broth almost as well 
as his father himself. 

During the winter nights, the old man used to enter- 
tain him with stories of what he had seen during his 
youth, the battles and sieges which 
he had witnessed, and the hardships 
he had undergone. All this he re- 
lated with so much vivacity that 
Jack was never tired of listening. 

But what delighted him beyond | 
measure was to see his father shoul- 
der his crutch instead of a musket 
and give the word of command : — 
“To the right —to the left — pre- 
sent — fire — march — halt !”’ 

All this was familiar to Jack’s 
ear as soon as he could speak, and before he was six 
years old he poised and presented a broomstick, which 
his father gave him for that purpose, with as good a 
grace as any soldier of his age in Kurope. The old 
man, too, taught him such plain and simple morals and 
religion as he was able to explain. 

“ Never tell a lie, Jack,” said he, “even though you 
were to be flayed alive; a soldier never should lie.” 

Jack held up his head, marched across the floor and 
promised always to tell the truth like a good soldier. 
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But the old man, as he was something of a scholar, had 
a great ambition that his boy should learn to read and 
write, and this was a work of some difficulty, for he 
had neither printed book nor pens nor paper. Industry, 
however, enables us to overcome difficulties. In the 
summer time, as the old man sat before his cottage, he 
would draw letters in the sand and teach Jack to name 
them one by one, until he was acquainted with the 
whole alphabet. He then proceeded to syllables and 
after that to words, which his little pupil soon learned 
to pronounce, and as he had a strong propensity to imi- 
tate what he saw, he acquired the power not only of 
reading words, but of tracing on the sand all the letters 
which composed them. 

About this time, the poor goat which had nursed Jack 
so faithfully grew sick and died. The poor goat was 
buried in the old man’s garden, and little Jack would 
often go and cali on poor Nan and ask her why she had 
left him. 

One day, as he was doing this, a lady went by in a 
carriage and overheard him. Jack ran to open the gate, 
but the lady stopped and asked him whom he was so 
pitifully bemoaning and calling on. 

Jack answered that it was his poor mammy that was 
buried in the garden. The lady thought it very odd to 
hear of such a burial place and went on questioning him. 

“How did your mamma get her living?” said she. 

“She used to graze here on the common all day long,” 
said Jack. 

The lady was still more astonished, but the old man 
came out of his hut and explained the whole affair to 
her. She looked at Jack, admired his brown but ani- 
mated face and praised his shape and activity. 
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“Will you go with me, little boy?” said she. “I will 
take care of you, if you behave well.” 

“No,” said Jack, “I must stay with daddy; he has 
taken care of me for many years, and now I must take 
care of him; otherwise I should like very well to go 
with such a sweet lady.” 

The lady was not displeased with Jack’s answer, and 
gave him half a crown to buy him shoes and stockings, 
and pursued her journey. Jack knew something about 
money, as he had been often sent to the village to pur- 
chase bread and other things; but he knew nothing 
about shoes and stockings, as he had never worn them 
in his life or felt the lack of them. 

The next day the old man bade him run to town and 
lay his money out as the lady had desired; for he had 
too much honor to think of disobeying her commands or 
suffering it to be spent for any other purpose. 

Before long Jack returned ; but the old man was sur- 
prised to see him come back as bare as he went. 

“ Heigh, Jack!” said he, “where are the shoes and 
stockings which you were to purchase ?”’ 

“Daddy,” answered Jack, “I went to the shop and 
tried on a pair, but found them so clumsy that I could 
not walk, and I would not wear such things, even if the 
lady would give me another half a crown for doing it; so 
I laid my money out in a warm jacket for you, because 
the winter is coming on and you seem to be more afraid 
of the cold than formerly.” 

Jack displayed many such instances of good conduct, 
by which it is easy to perceive that he had an excellent 
soul and generous temper. One failing, indeed, Jack 
was liable to: though a very good-natured boy he was a 
little too quick-tempered. His father had taught him 
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the use of his hands and legs; and Jack took so kindly 
to the art of boxing that he could beat every boy of his 
age and size in the neighborhood. Even if they were a 
head taller, it made no difference to Jack, provided any- 
thing was said to wound his honor; otherwise he was 
the mildest creature in the world. 

In this manner lived little Jack until he was twelve 
years old. At this time his old father fell sick and 
became unable to move about. Jack did everything he 
could think of for the poor man; he made him broths, 
he fed him with his own hands, he watched whole nights 
by his bedside, supporting his head and helping him 
when he wanted anything. 

But it was all in vain. His poor father grew daily 
worse and saw that he should not recover. So he called 
little Jack to his bedside, and told him that he was go- 
ing to die. 

Little Jack burst into tears at this; but his father 
begged him to calm himself and to attend to the last 
advice he should be able to 
give him. 

“T have lived,” said the 
old man, “a great many 
years in poverty, but I do 
not know that I have been 
worse off than if I had been 
rich. I have avoided per- 
haps many faults and many 
troubles which I might 
have had if I had been in another situation, and though 
I have often lacked a meal and always fared hard, I 
have enjoyed as much health and life as usually falls to 
the lot of my betters. I am now going to die; I feel 
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it; the breath will soon be out of my body; then I shall 
be put into the ground, and you will no longer see your 
poor old daddy.” 

At this Jack renewed his tears and sobs, for he was 
unable to restrain them. But the old man said: 

“Have patience, my boy. Though I should leave 
this world, as I have always been strictly honest, and 
tried to do my duty, I doubt not God will pity me and 
take me to a better place, where I shall be happier than 
I have ever been here. This is what I have always 
taught you, and this belief gives me the greatest com- 
fort in my last moments. My only regret is for you, 
my dearest boy, whom I leave unprovided for. But you 
are strong and healthy and almost able to get your 
living. As soon as I am dead, you must go to the next 
village and inform the people, that they may come and 
bury me. You must then try to get into service and 
work for your living, and if you are strictly honest and 
sober, I doubt not you will find a livelihood, and God, 
who is the common father of all, will protect and bless 
you. Farewell, my child; I grow fainter and fainter. 
Never forget your poor old daddy or the examples he 
has set you; but in every situation of life discharge your 
duty and live like a good soldier and a Christian.” 

When the old man had uttered these last instructions, 
his voice entirely failed him, his limbs grew cold and 
stiff, and in afew minutes he died. 

Little Jack, who hung crying over his father, called 
on him in vain — in vain tried to revive him. The poor 
boy was thus left entirely destitute, and knew not what 
to do; but one of the farmers who had been acquainted 
with him before offered to take him into his house and 
give him his victuals till he could find something to do. 
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Jack thankfully accepted the offer and served him 
faithfully for several months; during which time he 
learned to milk and drive the plow, and never refused 
any kind of work he was able to perform. But unfor- 
tunately the good-natured farmer contracted a fever by 
overheating himself in the harvest, and died in the 
beginning of winter. 

His wife was obliged to discharge her servants, and 
Jack was again turned loose on the world with only his 
clothes and a shilling, which his kind mistress had made 
him a present of. He was very sorry for the loss of his 
master, but he had now grown bigger and stronger and 
thought he should easily find employment. So he set 
out on his travels, walking all day, and inquiring at 
every farmhouse for work. But in this attempt he was - 
unfortunate, for nobody chose to employ a stranger; 
and though he lived with the greatest economy he 
soon found himself in a worse situation than ever, with- 
out a farthing in his pocket or a morsel of bread 
to eat. 

Jack however was not of a temper to be easily cast 
down; he walked resolutely on, but one evening he was 
overtaken by a rain storm which wet him to the skin 
before he could find a bush for shelter. Now poor Jack 
began to think of his old father and the comforts he had 
formerly enjoyed when he had a roof to shelter him and 
a slice of bread for supper. But tears and lamentations 
were vain, and as soon as the storm was over, he pur- 
sued his journey, in the hope of finding some barn or 
outhouse to creep into for the rest of the night. While 
he was thus wandering about, he saw at a distance a 
great light, which seemed to come from a big fire. 
Jack did not know what it could be; but in his present 
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situation he thought a fire no disagreeable object, and 
therefore determined to approach it. 

He saw a large building which seemed to spout flame 
and smoke at several openings, and heard an incessant 
noise of blows and rattling of chains. Jack was at first 
frightened, but summoning all his courage, he crept 
cautiously up to the building, and looking through a 
chink, discovered several men and boys employed in 
blowing fires and hammering white hot masses of iron. 

This was a comfortable sight to him in his forlorn 
condition; so, finding a door half open, he ventured in 
and stood as near to one of the flaming furnaces as he 
dared. He was soon discovered by one of the workmen, 
who asked him roughly what business he had there. 
Jack replied that he was a poor boy looking for work, 
that he had not tasted food all day and was wet to the 
skin with the ram. This was evident enough from the 
appearance of his clothes. 

By great good luck the man he spoke to was good- 
natured, and so not only permitted him to stay by the 
fire but gave him some broken victuals for his supper. 
After this he lay down in a corner and slept undisturbed 
till morning. 

He was scarcely awake the next day when the mas- 
ter of the forge came in to oversee his men, and finding 
Jack and hearing his story, began to reproach him as a 
lazy vagabond and asked him why he did not work for 
his living. 

Jack assured him there was nothing he so earnestly 
desired; and that if he would please to employ him, 
there was nothing he would not do to earn a living. 

“Well, my boy,” said the master, “if this be true, 
you shall be tried ; no one need he idle here.” 
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Calling his foreman he ordered him to set the lad to 
work and pay him according to his deserts. Jack now 
felt quite happy and worked so faithfully that he began 
to gain a comfortable livelihood and acquired the esteem 
of his master. 

But unfortunately he was a little too unreserved and 
told the story of his past life. This was great matter 
of diversion to all the other boys of the forge, who 
whenever they were inclined to be merry would call him 
little Jack the beggar-boy and imitate the bleating of a 
goat. This was too much for his quick temper and he 
never failed to resent it. 

It happened one day that a large company of gentle- 
men and ladies came to see the works. The master at- 
tended them and explained with great politeness every . 
part of his manufacture. While they were busy exam- 
ining the different processes, they heard a sudden noise 
of discord on the other side of the buildmg. The mas- 
ter inquiring into the cause was told that it was only 
little Jack who was fighting with Tom the Collier. At 
this the master cried out in a passion, ‘“ There is no peace 
to be expected in the forge while that little rascal is 
employed ; send him to me and I will discharge him.” 

At that moment Jack appeared, all covered with 
blood and dirt, and stood before his angry judge in a 
modest but resolute posture. “ You little audacious 
vagabond,” cried his master, ‘is this the reward for all 
my kindness? Can you never refrain a single instant 
from broils and fighting? I am determined to bear it 
no longer and therefore you shall never again do a single 
stroke of work for me.” 

“Sir,” replied Jack with great humility, but yet with 
firmness, “I am extremely sorry to have disobliged you, 
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nor have I ever done it willingly since I have been here ; 
and if the other boys would only mind their work as 
well as I do, and not molest me, you would not have 
been offended now; for I defy them all to say that since 
I have been in the house I have ever given anyone the 
least provocation or ever refused, to the utmost of my 
strength, to do whatever I have been ordered.” 

“That's true, indeed,” said the foreman; “I must do 
little Jack the justice to say that there 1s not a more 
honest, sober and industrious lad about the place. Set 
him to do what you will, he never skulks, never grumbles, 
never slights his work; and, if it were not for a little 
passion and fighting, I don’t believe there would be his 
fellow in England.” 

“Well,” said the master, a little mollified, “ but what 
is the cause of all this sudden disturbance ?”’ 

“Sir,” answered Jack, “Tom has been abusing me, 
telling me that my father was a beggar and my mother 
a nanny-goat; and when I desired him to be quiet, he 
went baaing all about the place and this I could not 
bear, for my poor father was an honest soldier, and if I 
did suck a goat, she was the best creature in the world, 
and I won’t hear her abused while I have strength in 
my body.” 

At this harangue the whole audience were scarcely 
able to refrain from laughing, and the master with more 
composure told Jack to mind his business, and threatened 
the other boys with punishment if they disturbed him. 

A lady who was in the company seemed particularly 
interested about little Jack, and when she had heard his 
story, said, “ This must certainly be the boy who opened 
a gate for me several years ago on Morcot Moor. I re- 
member being struck with his appearance and hearing 
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him lament the loss of the goat that nursed him. Iwas 
very much affected with his history, and since he deserves 
so good a character, if you will part with him, I will 
gladly take him into my service.” 

The master replied that he should part with him with 
great satisfaction to such an excellent mistress, that m- 
deed the boy deserved all the commendations which had 
been given, but since the other lads had such a habit of 
plaguing and Jack was of so impatient a temper, he 
despaired of ever stopping their quarrels. 

Jack was then called and informed of the lady’s offer, 
which he accepted with great alacrity, and he received 
directions how to reach her house. 

Jack was now in a new sphere of life. His face was 
washed, his hair combed, he was clothed afresh and ap- © 
peared a very smart active lad. His business was to 
help in the stable, to water the horses, to clean shoes, 
to run errands, and to do all the family chores; and in 
the discharge of these services he soon gave general 
satisfaction. He was careful to do what was ordered, 
never grumbled, or appeared out of temper and seemed 
so quiet and inoffensive in his manner that every one 
wondered how he had acquired the character of being 
quarrelsome. 

In a short time he became both the favorite and the 
drudge of the whole family; for speak but kindly to 
him and call him a little soldier and Jack was at every 
one’s disposal. Jack’s particular foible and vanity 
during his leisure hours was to divert himself in poising 
a dungfork, charging with a broomstick and standing 
sentry at the stable-door. 

Another of Jack’s propensities was an immoderate 
love of horses. He was never tired of rubbing down 
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and currying them. The coachman had scarcely any 
business but to sit on his box. All the operations of the 
stable were intrusted to little Jack, nor was it ever known 
that he neglected a single one. But what gave him more 
pleasure than all the rest was to accompany his mistress 
on a little horse which he managed with great skill. 

He also showed a great disposition for all the useful 
and mechanic arts. He had served an apprenticeship 
already in the manufactory of iron, and of this he was 
almost as vain as of being a soldier. As he began to 
extend his knowledge of the world he saw that nothing 
could be done without iron. 

“ How would you plow the ground,” he exclaimed ; 
“how would you dig your garden, how would you even 
light a fire, dress a dinner, shoe a horse, or do the least 
thing in the world, if we workmen at the forge did not 
take the trouble of preparing it for you?” 

These ideas naturally gave him a great esteem for the 
profession of a blacksmith, and in his occasional visits 
to the forge with the horses he learned to make and fix 
a shoe as neatly as any artist in the country. Nor were 
Jack’s talents confined to the manufacture of iron; his 
love of horses was so great, and his interest in every 
thing that related to them that before long he acquired 
a full knowledge of saddlery. 

In the family where he now lived was a young gentle- 
man, nephew of his mistress, who had lost his parents 
and was therefore brought up by his aunt. As Master 
Willets was somewhat younger than Jack and a very 
good-natured boy, he soon began to take notice of him 
and was much diverted with hiscompany. Jack indeed 
well deserved this attention, for though he could not 
boast great advantages of education, his conduct was 
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free from the vices to which some of the lower class of 
people are subject; he was never heard to swear or 
express himself with indecency; he was civil and re- 
spectful in his manners to all his superiors and uniformly 
good-natured to his equals. 

Master Willets had a pony which Jack looked after 
and, not contented with looking after him in the best 
manner, he used during his leisure hours to ride him 
with so much care and skill that in a short time he 
made him the most gentle and docile little animal in the 
country. Jack had acquired this knowledge partly from 
his own experience and partly from paying particular 
attention to an itinerant riding-master who had lately 
exhibited various feats in that neighborhood. Jack 
attended him so closely and made so good a use of his. 
time that he learned to imitate almost everything he 
saw, and used to divert the servants and his young mas- 
ter with acting the tailor’s riding to Brentford. 

The young gentleman had a master who used to come 
three times a week to teach him arithmetic, writing and 
geography. Jack liked to be in the room while the 
lessons were given and listened according to his custom 
with so much attention to all that passed that he 
received. very considerable advantage for his own im- 
provement. He had now a little money, and he laid 
some of it out in the purchase of pens and paper and a 
slate, with which at night he used to imitate every- 
thing he had heard and seen in the day; and his little 
master, who began to love him very sincerely, when he 
saw him so desirous of improvement, contrived under 
one pretence or other to have him in the room while he 
was receiving instruction himself. 

In this manner he went on for some years, leading a 
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life agreeable to himself and discharging his duty much 
to the satisfaction of his mistress. 

An unlucky event at length happened to interrupt 
his tranquillity. A young gentleman came down to visit 
Master Willets. Having been educated in France, and 
among genteel people in London, this youth had a very 
great taste for finery. His dress too was a little par- 
ticular, as well as his manners; for he spent half his 
time in adjusting his hair, wore a large black bag tied 
to his head behind and would sometimes strut about for 
half an hour at a time with his hat under his arm and 
a little sword by his side. 

This young man had a supreme contempt for all the 
vulgar, and did not attempt to conceal it. When he 
heard the story of Jack’s birth and education, he could 
scarcely bear to be in the same room with him. Jack 
soon perceived the aversion which the stranger felt for 
him and at first tried to remove it by every courtesy in 
his power; but when he found that he gained nothing 
by all his humility, his naturally haughty temper took 
fire, and as far as he dared he plainly showed all the 
resentment he felt. 

It happened one day, after Jack had received some 
very mortifying treatment from this young gentleman, 
that as he was walking along the road he met with a 
showman, who was returning from a neighboring fair 
with some wild beasts ina cart. Among the rest was a 
middle-sized monkey, which was not under cover like 
the rest, and played so many antic tricks and made so 
many laughable grimaces that it engaged all Jack’s 
attention and greatly delighted him, for he had always 
a propensity for every species of drollery. 

After a variety of questions and conversation, the 
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showman, who was not sorry to be rid of his monkey, 
offered to sell him to Jack for half a crown. Jack 
could not resist the temptation of being master of such 
a droll animal and agreed to the bargain. But when he 
was left alone with his purchase, he began to repent his 
haste and knew not how to dispose of him. As there 
was, however, no other remedy, Jack brought him home 
-and confined him safe in an outhouse which was not 
applied to any use. In this situation he kept him 
several days without accident, and frequently visited 
him during his leisure hours taking apples, nuts and 
such other food as he could procure. 

One of the tricks which the monkey had been taught 
to perform was to rise on his hind legs at the word of 
command and bow with the greatest politeness to the’ 
company. Jack who had found out these accomplish- 
ments could not resist the impulse to make them aid 
his resentment. 

One day he powdered his monkey’s head with flour, 
fixed a large paper bag to his neck, put an old hat 
under his arm, and tied a large iron skewer to his 
side, instead of a sword, and led him about thus accou- 
tered with infinite satisfaction, calimg him Monsieur 
and jabbering such broken French as he had picked up 
from the conversation of the visitor. 

It happened that the young gentleman himself passed 
by and saw at a glance the intended copy of himself, 
and all the malice of little Jack who was leading him 
along and calling to him to hold up his head and look 
like a person of fashion. Rage instantly took possession 
of his mind, and drawing his sword, he without con- 
sideration ran the poor monkey through with a sudden 
thrust and laid him dead upon the ground. 
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What more he might have done is uncertain, for 
Jack, who was not of a temper to see calmly such an 
outrage committed upon an animal which he considered 
as his friend, flew upon him like a fury and wresting 
the sword out of his hand broke it into twenty pieces. 
The young gentleman himself in the scuffle received a 
fall, which, though it did him no material damage, 
daubed all his clothes and totally spoiled the whole 
arrangement of his dress. At this instant, the lady 
herself, who had heard the noise, came down, and poor 
Jack’s violence was too apparent to be excused. He 
was indeed submissive to his mistress, whom he was 
sorry to have offended, but when he was ordered to 
make an apology to the young gentleman, as the only 
condition upon which he could be kept in the family, 
he absolutely refused. He owned, indeed, that he was 
much to blame for resenting the provocations he had 
received and endeavoring to make his mistress’s com- 
pany ridiculous; but as to what he had done in defence 
of his friend the monkey, there were no possible argu- 
ments which could convince him he was the least to 
blame, nor would he have made submission to the 
king himself. 

This unfortunate obstinacy of Jack’s led to his dis- 
charge, very much to the regret of the lady herself, and 
still more to that of Master Willetts. Jack packed 
up his clothes in a little bundle, shook hands with 
all his fellow servants, took an affectionate leave of 
his kind master and once more sallied out on his 
travels. 

He had not walked far before he came to a town 
where a party of soldiers were beating up for volun- 
teers. Jack mingled with the crowd that surrounded 
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the recruiting sergeant, and listened with pleasure to 
the pleasing and heart-enlivening sound of the fifes and 
drums; nor could he help mechanically holding up his 
head and stepping out with an air which showed the 
trade was not entirely new to him. 

The sergeant took notice of these gestures, and seeing 
him a strong, likely lad, came up to him, clapped him 
upon the back and asked him if he would enlist. 

“You are a brave boy,” said he, “I can see it in your 
looks. Come along with us, and I doubt not in a few 
weeks you'll be as complete a soldier as those who have 
been in the army for years.” 

Jack made no answer to this but by instantly poising 
his stick, cocking his hat fiercely and going through the 
whole manual exercise. 

“ Prodigious, indeed!” cried the sergeant; “‘I see you 
have been in the army already and can eat fire as well 
as any of us. But come with us, my brave lad; you 
shall live well, have little to do but now and then fight 
for your king and country, as every gentleman ought; 
and ina short time I doubt not I shall see you a captain 
or some great man, rolling in wealth which you have 
got out of the spoils of your enemies.” 

“No captain,’ said Jack; “that will never do; no 
tricks on travelers ; I know better what I have to expect 
if I enlist —I must live hard, expose my life and limbs 
every hour of the day, and be soundly cudgeled every 
now and then into the bargain.” 

“Oh, ho!” cried the sergeant, “‘ where did the young 
dog pick up all this?. He is enough to make a whole 
company desert.” 

“No,” said Jack, “they shall never desert through 
me, for, though I know this, as I am at present out of 
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employment and have a great respect for the amiable 
character of a gentleman soldier, I will enlist in your 
regiment.” 

“ A brave fellow, indeed!” said the sergeant. “Here, 
my lad, here is your money and your cockade ;” both of 
which he immediately presented for fear his recruit 
should change his mind, and thus in a moment little 
Jack became a soldier. 

He had scarcely time to feel himself easy in his new 
accouterments before he was embarked for India as a 
marine. This kind of life was entirely new to Jack. 
However his usual activity and spirit of observation did 
not desert him here, and he had not been on board 
many weeks before he was perfectly acquainted with 
all the duties of a sailor and in that respect equal to 
most of the crew. 

It happened that the ship in which he sailed touched 
at the Cormo islands in order to take in wood and 
water. These are some little islands near the coast of 
Africa, inhabited by blacks. Jack often went on shore 
with the officers, attending them on shooting parties, to 
carry their powder and shot and the game they killed. 
All this country consists of very lofty hills, covered 
with trees and shrubs of various kinds, which never 
lose their leaves, from the perpetual warmth of the 
climate. Through these it is frequently difficult to force 
a way, and the hills themselves abound in precipices. 
It happened that one of the officers whom Jack was 
attending in a shooting party took aim at some great 
bird and brought it down, but as it fell into a deep 
valley, over some rocks impossible to descend, they de- 
spaired of gaining their prey. Jack, with eager haste, 
set off and ran down the less precipitous side, thinking 
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to make a circuit and reach the valley into which the 
bird had fallen. 

As he was totally ignorant of the country, he in a 
short time buried himself so deep in the wood, which 
grew continually thicker, that he knew not which way 
to proceed. He then thought it prudent to return, but 
this he found as difficult to effect as the other. So he 
wandered about the woods with vast difficulty all day, 
but could never find his company or even reach the 
shore or get sight of the sea. 

At length night came on, and Jack, who saw that it 
was impossible to do that in the dark which he had not 
been able to effect in the light, lay down under a rock 
and composed himself to rest as well as he was able. 
The next day he arose at dawn and once more attempted © 
to regain the shore, but unfortunately he had lost all 
idea of the direction he ought to pursue, and saw 
nothing around him but the dismal prospect of woods, 
hills and precipices without guide or path. He began 
to be very hungry, but as he had a fowling-piece with 
him and powder and shot, he procured a dinner; and 
kindling a fire with some dry leaves and sticks he 
roasted his game on the embers and dined as comfort- 
ably as could be expected in so forlorn a situation. 

Feeling refreshed, he pursued his journey but with as 
little success as ever. On the third day he came in 
sight of the sea, but found that he was on a quite dif- 
ferent side of the island from that where he had left the 
ship; neither ship nor boat was to be seen. 

Jack now lost all hopes of rejoining his comrades, for 
he knew that the ship was to sail on the third day and 
would not wait for him; so he set out to find a lodging 
for the night. He had not examined far before he 
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found a dry cavern in a rock, which he thought would 
prove a comfortable residence. 

The next day Jack arose, a little melancholy to be 
sure but resolved to struggle manfully with the difficul- 
ties of his situation. He walked into the woods and 
saw several kinds of fruit and berries, some of which, 
as the birds had pecked them, he ventured to eat, and 
found the taste agreeable. In this manner Jack led a 
kind of savage but tolerably contented life for several 
months, during which time he enjoyed perfect health 
and was never discovered by any of the natives. He 
used several times a day to visit the shore, in the hope 
that some ship might pass that way and deliver him 
from his imprisonment. This at length happened, by 
_ the boat of an English ship which was sailing to India 
happening to touch on the coast. Jack hailed the crew, 
and the officer, on hearing his story, agreed to receive 
him ; the captain, too, when he found that Jack was by 
no means a poor sailor, willingly gave him his passage 
and promised him a gratuity besides if he behaved well. 

Jack arrived in India without any accident, and _re- 
lating his story was permitted to serve in another 
regiment as his own was no longer there. He soon 
distinguished himself by his courage and good behavior 
on several occasions, and before long was advanced to 
the rank of sergeant. In this capacity, he was ordered 
out on an expedition into a remote part of the country. 
The little army in which he served marched for several 
weeks through a burning climate and in want of all the 
necessaries of life. 

At length they entered some wide plains which 
bordered on the country of the Tartars. Jack was per- 
fectly well acquainted with their method of fighting. 
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He knew them to be some of the best horsemen in the 
world, indefatigable in their attacks, though often 
repulsed, returning to the charge, and not to be invaded 
with impunity; so he took the liberty of observing to 
some of the officers that nothing could be more danger- 
ous than their rashly engaging themselves in those 
extensive plains, where they were every moment ex- 
posed to the attacks of cavalry without any successful 
method of defence or place of retreat in case of any 
misfortune. 

These remonstrances were not heeded and after a few 
hours’ farther march, they were alarmed by the approach 
of a considerable body of Tartar horsemen. They drew 
up with all the order they were able, and firing several 
successive volleys tried to keep the enemy at a distance. 
But the Tartars had no design of doing that with a 
considerable loss which they were sure of doing with 
ease and safety. Instead of charging the Europeans 
they contented themselves with giving continual alarms 
and menacing them on every side, without exposing 
themselves to any considerable danger. 

The army attempted to retreat, hoping that they 
should be able to arrive at the neighboring mountains, 
where they would be safe from the incursions of the 
horsemen. But in this attempt they were equally dis- 
appointed, for another considerable body of the enemy 
appeared on that side and blocked their passage. They 
were surrounded on all sides; resistance was vain; so 
the commanding officer judged it expedient to try what 
could be effected by negotiation, and sent one of his 
officers who understood something of the Tartar lan- 
guage to treat with the enemy’s general. 

The Tartar chief received the Europeans with great 
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civility, and after having reproached them with their 
ambition in coming so far to invade a people who had 
never injured them, he consented on very moderate 
terms to let them depart; but he insisted on having 
their arms delivered up, excepting a very few which he 
permitted them to keep for defence in their return, and 
he retained a number of the Europeans as hostages. 

Jack happened to be included among those who were 
thus left with the Tartars, and while all the rest seemed 
inconsolable at being thus made prisoners by a barba- 
rous nation, he alone, accustomed to all the vicissitudes 
of life, retained his cheerfulness and prepared to meet 
every reverse of fortune with his usual firmness. 

It happened that the chief’s favorite horse was taken 
with a fever and seemed to be in danger of death. 
The khan, for so he is called among the Tartars, seeing 
his horse grow hourly worse, at length applied to the 
Europeans, to know if they could suggest anything for 
his recovery. All the officers were ignorant of farriery, 
but Jack asked to see the horse, and with great gravity 
felt his pulse, by passing his hand within the animal’s 
foreleg. This gave the Tartars a high idea of his skill. 

Finding the animal was in a high fever, he proposed 
to lance him, which he had learned to do in England, 
and having by great good luck a lancet with him, he 
made an incision in his neck. After this operation he 
covered him up and gave him a warm potion made out 
of such ingredients as could be procured on the spot, 
and left him. 

The horse began to mend, and, to the great joy of 
the khan, perfectly recovered within a few days. This 
cure so opportunely performed raised Jack’s reputation 
so high that every one came to consult him about their 
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horses and in a short time he was the universal farrier 
of the tribe. The khan himself conceived so great an 
affection for him that he gave him an excellent horse 
to ride and asked him to join his hunting parties, and 
Jack, who excelled in the art of horsemanship, rode so 
well as to gain the esteem of the whole nation. 

The Tartars, though they are excellent horsemen, 
have no idea of managing their horses except by vio- 
lence, but Jack in a short time by continual care and 
attention made his horse so docile and obedient to every 
motion of his hand and leg that the Tartars themselves 
would gaze upon him with admiration and allow that 
they were outdone. 

Not contented with this, he got some iron, and made 
his horse shoes in the European style. This also wasa . 
matter of astonishment to all the Tartars, who are 
accustomed to ride their horses unshod. He next ob- 
served that the Tartar saddles are prodigiously large 
and cumbersome, raising the horseman to a great 
distance from the back of the horse. Jack set to 
work and completed something like an English hunt- 
ing saddle, on which he paraded before the khan. All 
mankind have a great passion for novelty, and the 
khan was so delighted with this effort of Jack’s ingenu- 
ity that after paying him the highest compliments, he 
expressed a desire to have such a saddle for himself. 

Jack was a most obliging creature and spared no 
pains to serve his friends. He went to work again and 
in a short time made a saddle still more elegant for the 
khan. ‘These exertions gained him the favor and esteem 
both of the khan and of all the tribe, so Jack was a 
universal favorite and loaded with presents, while the 
rest of the officers, who had never learned to make a 
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saddle or a horseshoe, were treated with contempt 
and indifference. 

An ambassador came from the English settlements 
announcing that all the terms of the treaty had been 
fulfilled and demanding the return of the prisoners. 
The Tartar chief was too honorable a man to think of 
delaying an instant, and they were all restored; but 
before they set out Jack labored with zeal to finish.a 
couple of saddles and a dozen horseshoes, which he 
presented to the khan with many expressions of grati- 
tude. The khan was charmed with this proof of his 
affection, and in return made him a present of two fine 
horses and several valuable skins. Jack arrived with- 
out any accident at the English settlements, and selling 
his skins and horses found himself in possession of a 
moderate sum of money. 

He now began to desire to return to England, and 
one of the officers who had often been obliged to him 
during his captivity procured him a discharge. He 
embarked therefore with all his property on board 
a ship, and in a few months was safely landed at 
Plymouth. But Jack was too active and too prudent to 
_ give himself up to idleness. After considering various 
schemes of business he determined to take up his old 
trade of forging, and for that purpose made a journey 
into the north and found his old master alive and as 
active as ever. His master, who had always a high 
esteem for Jack, welcomed him and being in want of a 
foreman engaged him. Jack was now indefatigable in 
his new office and inflexibly honest where the interest 
of his master was concerned, and at the same time 
humane and obliging to the men under him. In a few 
years his master was so thoroughly convinced of ‘his 
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merit, that as he himself was growing old he took Jack 
into partnership, and committed the management of 
the whole business to his care. He continued to exert 
the same qualities now as he had done before, by which 
means he improved the business so much as to gain 
a considerable fortune, and became one of the most 
respectable manufacturers in the country. But with all 
this prosperity he never discovered the least pride or 
haughtiness; on the contrary he employed a part of his 
fortune to purchase the moor where he had formerly 
lived and built himself a small but convenient house on 
the very spot where his father’s hut had formerly stood. 
To all his poor neighbors he was kind and liberal, re- 
lieving them in their distress and often entertaining them 
at his house, where he used to dine with them with the. 
greatest affability and frequently relate his own story 
in order to prove that it is of very little consequence 
how a man comes into the world, provided he behaves 
well and discharges his duty when he is in it. 


THE FAIR ONE WITH THE 
GOLDEN LOCKS 


» HERE was once a most beautiful and 
amiable princess who was called “The 
Fair One with Locks of Gold,” for her 
hair shone brighter than gold and flowed 
m curls down to her feet and her head 
was always encircled by a wreath of beau- 
tiful flowers and pearls and diamonds. 
rE A handsome, rich, young king whose 
realm was several days’ journey from hers was deeply 
in love with her from the reports he had heard of 
her, and sent to ask her in marriage. His ambassa- 
dors, grave and dignified men, were sumptuously at- 
tired and attended by lackeys on beautiful horses and 
they were charged with every kind of compliment from 
the king who hoped they would bring the princess back 
with them. But whether she was not that day in good 
humor, or she did not like the speeches made by the 
ambassadors, who can tell? She returned thanks to the 
king for the honor he intended her and said she had no 
inclination to marry. When the ambassadors on their 
return arrived at the king’s chief city, where they were 
awaited with great impatience, the people were greatly 
disappointed to see them coming without the Fair One 
with the Locks of Gold; and the king wept like a 
child. 
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There was at court a youth whose beauty outshone 
the sun, whose gracefulness and charm of manner were 
unequaled. Because of his cleverness and wit he was 
called Avenant. The king loved him, and so indeed 
did all except the envious. 

Avenant one day was foolish enough to remark jest- 
ingly, “If the king had sent me to the Fair One with 
Locks of Gold, I dare say I could have prevailed on her 
to return with me.” 

Certain enviers of Avenant’s prosperity ran open- 
mouthed to the king, saying: “ Sir, sir, what does your 
majesty think Avenant says? He boasts that if you had 
sent him to the Fair One with the Golden Hair he could 
have brought her with him. ‘This shows he is so vain 
as to think himself handsomer than your majesty and - 
that her love for him would have made her follow him.” 

The king fell intoa violent rage. ‘ What!” he cried, 
“does this youngster make a jest at my misfortune and 
pretend to set himself above me? Go and put him im- 
mediately into my great tower. There let him starve 
to death.” 

The king’s guards went and seized Avenant, who had 
quite forgotten his foolish boast. They dragged him 
off to prison and used him in the most cruel manner. 

Some days passed and he was almost spent. He said 
to himself, drawing a deep sigh: “ Wherein can I have 
offended the king? He has not a more faithful sub- 
ject than myself, nor have I ever done anything to 
displease him.” 

The king happened at that time to be passing the 
tower, and overheard him notwithstanding the remon- 
strances of those that were with him. 

“Hold your peace,” replied the king, “and let me 
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hear him out.” He heard him out and was greatly 
moved by his sufferings. So he opened the door of the 
tower and called him by name. 

Avenant came forth in a sad condition and fell at the 
king’s feet. “What have I done, sir,” said he, “that 
your majesty should use me thus severely ?”’ 

“Thou hast ridiculed me and my ambassadors,” re- 
plied the king, “and hast said that if I had sent thee 
to the Fair One with Locks of Gold thou couldst have 
brought her with thee.” 

“Tt is true, sir,” replied Avenant, “for I would have 
given her such a description of your majesty that it 
would not have been possible for her to deny me.” 

The king found that in reality he had done him no 
injury, so he took him away with him repenting heartily 
of the wrong he had done him. After having given 
him an excellent supper the king sent for him into his 
cabinet. “Avenant,” says he, “I still love the Fair 
One with Locks of Gold. I have a mind to send thee 
to her to try whether thou canst succeed.” 

Avenant replied he was ready to obey his majesty in 
all things and would depart the very next morning. 

“‘ Hold,” said the king, “I will provide thee first with 
a sumptuous equipage.” 

“There is no necessity for that,’ answered Avenant ; 
“JT need only a good horse and letters from you.” 

Upon this the king embraced him, being overjoyed 
to see him so quickly ready. 

On a Monday morning very early he took his leave 
of the king and his friends. He was far on his journey 
by break of day, and as he entered a spacious meadow 
a fine poem came into his head. He alighted immedi- 
ately and sat down on the bank of a stream that 
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watered one side of the meadow. There he wrote the 
verses in his pocket-book. After he had done writing, 
he looked about him on all sides, being charmed with 
the beauties of the place. Suddenly he perceived a 
large golden carp which stirred a little, and that was all 
it could do, for in attempt- 
ging to catch some flies it 
had leaped so far out of the 
water as to fall on the 
grass and there 
Sa ~2=COit:«=c‘lay almost 
Wow), dead, not being 
== + able to get back 
into the stream. 

Avenant took pity on the poor creature and though » 
it was a fish-day and he might have carried it away for 
his dinner he took it up and gently put it again into 
the river. The carp on feeling the refreshing coolness 
of the water sank to the bottom; but soon rising up 
again, brisk and gay, came to the side of the stream. 
“ Avenant,” said the carp, “I thank you for the kind- 
ness you have done me. If it had not been for you, I 
should have died; you saved my life and I will reward 
you.” Having made this brief speech the carp darted 
into the depths of the water, leaving Avenant not a 
little surprised at its ability to speak. 

Another day as he was on his way he saw a crow in 
great distress pursued by a huge eagle. He took his 
bow, which he always carried abroad with him, and 
aiming at the eagle, let fly an arrow which pierced it 
through the body and brought it down at his feet. The 
crow came in an ecstasy of joy and perched upon a tree, 
saying : 
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“ Avenant, you have been extremely generous in aid- 
ing me, who am only a poor wretched crow; but I am 
not ungrateful and will do you as good a turn.” 

Avenant admired the wit of the crow, and continued 
his journey. The next morning he entered a wood so 
early that he could scarcely see his way. Here he 
heard an owl crying out like an owl in despair. Look- 
ing about everywhere, he soon came to a place where 
certain fowlers had spread their nets in the night time 
to catch birds. 

“ What pity ’tis,” he mused, “ for men to torment one 
another, or else to persecute poor animals which never 
do them any harm!” 

So saying he drew his knife, cut the cords and freed 
the owl, which before he took wing said : 

“ Avenant, the fowlers are coming. I should have 
been taken and killed without your assistance. I have a 
grateful heart and will remember it.” 

These were the three most remarkable adventures 
that befell Avenant in his journey. When he reached 
the city where the princess lived he had a bath, combed 
and powdered his hair, and put on a suit of cloth of 
gold. Then over this and around his neck he fastened 
a rich embroidered scarf. He also had a small basket, 
wherein was a little dog of which he was very fond. 

Avenant was so amiable and did everything with so 
good a grace that when he presented himself at the gate 
of the palace all the guards paid him great respect and 
every one was eager to be the first to give notice to the 
Fair One with Locks of Gold that Avenant, the king’s 
ambassador, demanded audience. 

The princess on hearing the name of Avenant said, “ It 
has a pleasing sound, and I dare say he is agreeable and 
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pleases everybody.’ And she said to her maids of honor, 
“Go fetch me my rich embroidered gown of blue satin, 
dress my hair, and bring me wreaths of fresh flowers, 
let me have my high shoes and my fan, and let my 
audience chamber and throne be clean and richly 
adorned ; for I would have him assured in truth that I 
am really the Fair One with Locks of Gold.” 

Thus all her women were employed to dress her as a 
queen should be. When all was done she went to her 
great gallery of looking-glasses to see if anything was 
lacking. Then she gracefully mounted her throne of 
gold, ivory and ebony, the fragrant smell of which was 
superior to the choicest balm. She also commanded her 
maids of honor to take their instruments and play their 
sweetest melodies and the most entrancing of their 
songs. 

Avenant was conducted into the audience chamber, 
where he stood so transported with admiration that as 
he afterwards said he had scarcely power to open his 
lips. At length however he took courage and made his 
speech wonderfully well. He prayed the princess not to 
let him be so unfortunate as to return without her. 

“Gentle Avenant,”’ said she, “all the reasons you 
have laid before me are very good and I assure you I 
would rather favor you than any other, but you must 
know that about a month since as I went with my 
maids of honor, to take the air by the side of a river 
and as I was pulling off my glove I accidentally pulled 
a ring from my finger and it fell into the river. This 
ring I valued more than my whole kingdom. Hence 
you may judge how much I am afflicted by the loss of 
it and I have made a vow never to hearken to any pro- 
posals of marriage unless the ambassador who makes 
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them shall also brmg me my ring. Thisis the present 
which you have to make me; otherwise you may talk 
your heart out, for months and even years shall never 
change my resolution.” 

When he returned to his lodgings he went to bed 
supperless, and his little dog, which was called Cabriole, 
made a fasting night of it too and went and lay down 
by his master, who did nothing all night but sigh and _ 
~ lament, saying: “ How can I find a ring that fell into a 
great river a month ago? It would be folly to attempt 
it. The princess gave me this task to perform because 
she knew it was impossible.” He continued to be 
greatly afflicted, and Cabriole, observing it, said, “ My 
dear master, pray do not despair of your good fortune, 
for you are too good to be unhappy; therefore when it 
is day let us go to the river side.” 

Avenant made no answer but gave his dog a caress or 
two with his hand, and after a while, though he was 
overwhelmed with grief, fell asleep. 

When Cabriole perceived it was broad day he fell to 
barking so loud that he waked his master. “ Rise, sir,” 
said he, “put on your clothes and let us go and try our 
fortune.”’ 

Avenant took his little dog’s advice, got up and 
dressed, went down into the garden, and walked till he 
came to the river side. His hat was over his eyes, and 
his arms were folded; he was thinking of nothing but 
taking his leave. All of a sudden he heard a voice call- 
“ Avenant, Avenant!”’ He looked around him, but see- 
ing nothing, he concluded it was an illusion and was 
proceeding in his walk; but presently he heard himself 
called again. 

“Who calls me?” said he. Cabriole being very 
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observing looked closely into the water and cried out, 
“ Never believe me, if it is not a golden carp.” 

Immediately the carp appeared and in a distinct voice 
said : 

“ Avenant, you saved my life in the re meadow 
where I must have died without your assistance; and 
now I am come to requite your kindness. Here, my 
dear Avenant, here is the rmg which the Fair One with 
Locks of Gold dropped into the river.” 

Avenant stooped and took it out of the carp’s mouth 
and was scarcely able to believe his eyes. Instead of 
returning home, he went directly to the palace with 
little Cabriole, which skipped about and wagged his tail 
for joy that he had persuaded his master to walk by the 
side of the river. 

The princess being told that Avenant desired an 
audience exclaimed, “‘ Alas, the poor youth has come to 
take his leave of me! He has considered what I gave 
him to do as impossible, and is returning to his master.” 

Avenant being admitted presented her the ring, say- 
ing, “ Madam, behold I have executed your command; 
and now I nape you will receive my master for your 
royal consort.” 

When she saw her ring and assured herself that it 
was uninjured, she was amazed. 

“Surely, courteous Avenant,” said she, “ you must be 
favored by some fairy, for naturally this is impossible.” 

“Madam,” said he, “ I am acquainted with no fairy, 
but I was glad to obey your command.” 

“Well then, seeing you have so good a will,” con- 
tinued she, “ you must do me another service or I will 
never marry your master. There is a certain prince who 
lives not far from here. His name is Galifron, and he 
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has over and over again expressed his wish to marry me 
and declared to me with most terrible threats that if I 
denied him he would enter my kingdom with fire and 
sword. Now you shall judge whether I will accept 
his proposal: he is a giant as high as a steeple; he 
devours men as an ape eats chestnuts; when he goes 
into the country, he carries cannons in his pocket to use 
instead of pistols, and when he speaks aloud he deafens 
the ears of those that stand near him. I answered him 
that I did not choose to marry and desired him to leave 
me in peace. But he has not ceased to persecute me 
and has put my subjects to the sword. So now before 
all other things you must kill him and bring me his 
head.” 

Avenant was somewhat startled by this proposal, but, 
having considered it a while, “ Well, madam,” said he, “I 
will fight this Galifron. I believe I shall vanquish him, 
but if not, I will die like a man.” 

The princess was astonished at his courage and said 
a thousand things to dissuade him from the task, but 
in vain. As he rode toward Galifron’s castle, the 
roads all the way were strewn with the bones of men 
whom the giant had cut in pieces. Soon Avenant saw 
the monster coming to meet him. He immediately 
challenged him. The giant with an angry roar lifted 
his iron mace and would certainly have beaten out the 
gentle Avenant’s brains at the first blow, had not a crow 
at that instant perched on the giant’s head and flapped 
its wings in his eyes; whereat he grew desperate and 
laid about him on every side, but Avenant took care to 
avoid his blows and gave him many wounds with his 
sword. Finally he pushed it up to the very hilt, so that 
the giant fainted and fell over from loss of blood. Ave- 
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nant immediately cut off his head, and while he was pre- 
paring to pack it back to the princess, the crow perched 
upon a tree and said: “Avenant, I did not forget the 
kindness I received at your hands when you killed the 
eagle that pursued me. I promised to do as much for 
you and I have been as good as my word.” 

“T acknowledge your courtesy, Mr. Crow,” replied 
Avenant ; “I am still your debtor and your servant.” 

So saying he mounted his courser and rode away with 
the giant’s head. 

When he arrived at the city, all the people crowded 
after him, crying, “Long live the valiant Avenant who 
has slain the cruel monster!” The princess, who heard 
the noise, and was trembling for fear she should hear of 
Avenant’s death, dared not inquire what was the matter. _ 
But presently she saw Avenant coming in with the giant’s 
head. She covered her eyes at the sight, though there 
was nothing to fear. 

“ Madam,” said he, “behold your enemy is dead; and 
now I hope you will no longer refuse the king my 
master.” 

“ Alas!” replied the Fair One with Locks of Gold, “I 
must still refuse him unless you can find means to bring 
me some of the water of the gloomy cave. Far from 
here,” continued she, “there isa deep cave. The entrance 
to it is guarded by two dragons which dart fire from 
their mouths and eyes ; and when you have got into this 
cave you will come to a deep hole down into which you 
must go. You will find it full of toads, adders and 
serpents. At the bottom of this hole there is a rocky 
vault through which runs the fountain of beauty and 
health. Some of this water I must have. Its virtues 
are wonderful, for the fair by washing in it preserve their 
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beauty, and the deformed are rendered beautiful. If 
they are young it preserves them always youthful, and 
if old it makes them young again. Now judge you, 
Avenant, whether I will ever leave my kingdom with- 
out carrying some of this water along with me.” 

‘‘Madam,” said he, “you are so beautiful that this 
water will be of no use to you. Iam an unfortunate 
ambassador, whose death you seek, but I would go in 
search of what you desire, even though I were certain 
never to return.” 

At length he arrived at the top of a mountain and 
there he sat down to rest, giving his horse liberty to feed 
and Cabriole to amuse him- 
self chasing birds. He knew 
that the gloomy cave was not 
far On, and 
looked about to 
see whether he 
could discover 
it. At length 
he perceived a 
horrid rock as 
black as ink, 
whence issued 
a thick smoke; | 
and immediate- 
ly after he spied 
one of the dragons casting forth >" 
fire from his jaws and eyes; his skin all over yellow and 
green, with prodigious claws and a long tail rolled up in 
a hundred folds. Avenant with a resolution to die in 
the attempt drew his sword, and with the vial which 
the Fair One with Locks of Gold had given him to fill 
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with the water of beauty, went toward the cave, saying 
to his little dog: “Cabriole, here is an end of me. I 
never shall be able to get this water, it is so well guarded 
by the dragons. Therefore when I am dead, fill this 
vial with my blood and carry it to my princess that she 
may see what her severity has cost me. Then go to the 
king my master and give him an account of my mis- 
fortunes.” 

While he was saying this he heard a voice call “Ave- 
nant, Avenant!”’ 

“Who calls me?” said he; and presently he espied in 
the hole of an old hollow tree an owl which called him 
again, saying: “ You rescued me from the fowler’s net, 
where I certainly should have been taken, had you not 
delivered me. I promised to do as much for you and 
now the time is come. Give me your vial. I am ac- 
quainted with all the secret inlets into the gloomy cave 
and will go and fetch you the water of beauty.” 

Avenant gladly accepted this service, and the owl, 
entering the cave without hindrance, filled the vial and 
quickly returned with it tightly sealed. Avenant was 
overjoyed at his good fortune, gave the owl a thousand 
thanks and with a merry heart returned to the city. 

There he presented the vial to the Fair One with 
Locks of Gold, who had no further objection to make. 
She thanked Avenant demurely and gave orders for 
everything that was requisite for her departure. In due 
time she set out with him. 

The Fair One with Locks of Gold thought Avenant 
very amiable and said to him more than once on the 
way, “Tf you had been willing, I could have made you 
a king and then we should not have needed to leave my 
kingdom.” But Avenant replied, “I would not have 
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been guilty of such a piece of treachery to my master 
for all the kingdoms of the earth, though I must ac- 
knowledge your beauty is more resplendent than the 
sun.” 

At length they arrived at the king’s chief city and he 
receiving word that the Fair One with Locks of Gold 
had arrived, hastened forth to meet her and made her 
the richest presents in the world. The marriage took 
place amid great rejoicings. There were feasts and 
dancing; and gifts of money were distributed among 
the poor. 

But the Fair One with Locks of Gold loved Avenant 
in her heart and was happy only when in his company. 
She was always speaking in his praise. “I had never 
come hither,’ said she to the king, “had it not been for 
Avenant, who to serve me has done impossible things. 
Iam infinitely obliged to him. He got for me the water 
of beauty and health; by which I shall never grow old 
and shall always preserve my health and beauty.” 

The enviers of Avenant’s happiness who heard the 
queen’s words said to the king, “ Were your majesty 
inclined to be jealous you have reason enough to be so, 
for the queen is desperately in love with Avenant.” 

“ Indeed,” said the king, “I believe what you tell me. 
Let him be put in the great tower with fetters on his 
feet and hands.” 

Avenant was seized and imprisoned. But his little dog 
Cabriole never forsook him. He cheered him the best 
he could and brought him all the news of the court. 
When the Fair One with Locks of Gold was informed of 
Avenant’s misfortunes, she threw herself at the king’s 
feet, and with tears begged him to release Avenant. 
But the more she besought him the angrier he became, 
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believing it was her love for him that made her so 
zealous in his behalf. Finding she could not prevail 
she said no more to him but grew pensive and melan- 
choly. 

The king took it into his head that she did not think 
him handsome 
enough, so he re- 
solved to wash 
his face with the 
aN water of beauty 
PF SWS ge in hopes that the 
ies aos 2) queen would 

“ee” = then conceive a 
greater affection for him than she had. This water stood 
in a vial on a table in the queen’s chamber where she had 
put it that it might not be out of her sight. But one of the 
chambermaids going to kill a spider with her broom, by 
accident threw down the vial and broke it so that the 
water was lost. She dried it up with a towel and not 
knowing what to do she | remembered hay- 
ing seen a vial of clear t78@22% water in the king’s 
cabinet very like that she had broken. 
So she went and fetched 
that vial and set it on 
the table in place of the 
other. This water which 
was in the king’s cabinet jp a , 
was a tincture which he 
made use of to poison the great 
lords and princes of his court when 
he desired to get rid of them. Instead of cutting off 
their heads or hanging them he caused their faces to be 
rubbed with this water and it cast them into such a pro- 
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found sleep that they never waked again. Now the king 
that evening took this vial and rubbed his face well with 
the water, whereupon he fell asleep and died. 

Cabriole was one of the first to learn of this acci- 
dent and he immediately ran to inform Avenant of it. 
He bade him go to the Fair One with Locks of Gold 
and remind her of the poor prisoner. Cabriole slipped 
unperceived through the crowd, for there was a great 
noise and bustle at court because of the king’s death, 
and getting to the queen he said, “ Madam, remember 
poor Avenant.”’ 

She called to mind the afflictions he was suffering for 
her sake and his fidelity to the king and to herself. She 
went directly to the great tower and took off the fetters 
from Avenant’s feet and hands. Then bringing him to 
the palace she put the crown on his head and the royal 
mantle about his shoulders and said, “Amiable Avenant, 
I will make you a sovereign prince and take you for my 
consort.” 

Avenant threw himself at her feet and expressed his 
gratitude and love. Hvery one was overjoyed to have 
him for their king. The nuptials were the most splendid 
that ever took place, and the Fair One with Locks of 
Gold lived a long time with her beloved Avenant, both 
happy and contented in the enjoyment of each other. 


WHITTINGTON AND HIS CAT 


N the reign of the famous King Edward 
the Third, there was a little boy called 
Dick Whittington, whose father and 
mother died when he was very young, 
so that he remembered nothing at all 
about them and was left a ragged little 
fellow running about a country village. 
As poor Dick was not old enough to — 

work, he was very badly off. He got but little for his 

dinner and sometimes nothing for his breakfast, for the 
people who lived in the village were themselves very 
poor and could not spare him much more than the par- 
ings of potatoes and now and then a crust. For all 
this, Dick Whittington was a clever boy and was always 
listening to what everybody talked about. On Sunday 
he was sure to get near the farmers as they were talk- 
ing in the churchyard before the clergyman had come; 
and once a week you might see little Dick leaning 
against the sign-post of the village alehouse, where 
people stopped to drink as they came from the next mar- 
ket town, and when the barber’s shop-door was open 

Dick listened to all the news that his customers told 

one another. 

In this manner Dick heard many strange things about 
the great city called London, for the foolish country 


people at that time thought that folks in London were 
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all fine gentlemen and ladies and that the streets were 
paved with gold. 

One day a large wagon and eight horses with bells at 
their heads drove through the village while Dick was 
standing by the sign-post. He thought that this wagon 
must be going to London town, so he took courage and 
asked the wagoner to let him walk with him by the side 
of the wagon. When the wagoner heard poor Dick had 
neither father nor mother and saw by his ragged clothes 
that he could not be worse off than he was, he told him 
he might go if he would. So they set off together. 

It is a puzzle to know how little Dick contrived to 
get meat and drink on the road, or how he could walk so 
far, for it was a long way, or what he did at night fora 
place to lie down to sleep in. Perhaps some good-na- 
tured people in the towns that he passed through, when 
they saw that he was a poor ragged boy, gave him 
something to eat, and perhaps the wagoner allowed him 
to get into the wagon at night and take a nap. 

Dick however got safe to London, and was in such a 
hurry to see the fine streets paved all over with gold 
that he did not even stay to thank the kind wagoner, but 
ran off as fast as his legs could carry him through many 
of the streets, thinking every moment to come to those 
that were paved with gold; for Dick had seen a guinea 
three times in his own little village and remembered 
what a deal of money it brought in change, so he thought 
he had nothing to do but to take up some little bits of 
the pavement and have as much money as he wished. 

Poor Dick ran till he was tired but at last, finding 
that it was growing dark and that every way he turned 
he saw nothing but dirt instead of gold, he sat down ina 
dark corner and cried himself to sleep. 
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Little Dick was all night in the streets, and next 
morning, being very hungry, he got up and walked 
about and asked everybody he met to give him a half- 
penny to keep him from starving, but nobody stayed to 
answer him, and only two or three gave him a halfpenny; 
so that the poor boy was soon quite weak and 
faint for want of food. 

At last a good-natured 
looking gentleman saw 
how hungry he looked. 

“Why don’t you go to 
work, my lad ?”’ said he 
to Dick. 

“That I would,” an- 
swered Dick, “but do not know how to get any.” 

“Tf you are willing,” said the gentleman, “come 
along with me,” and so saying, he took him to a hay- 
field, where Dick worked briskly and lived merrily till 
the hay was all made. 

After this he found himself as badly off as before, 
and being almost starved again, he laid himself down 
at the door of Mr. Fitzwarren, a 
rich merchant. 

Here he was seen by the cook 
who was an ill-tempered creature. ~ 
She called out to poor Dick: 

“What business have you 
there, you lazy rogue? There is 
nothing but beggars. If you do 
not take yourself away, we will 
see how you will like a sousing 
of some dishwater I have here that is hot enough to 
make you jump.” 
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Just at this time Mr. Fitzwarren himself came home 
to dinner, and when he saw a dirty ragged boy lying 
at the door, he said to him : 

“Why do you lie there, my lad? You seem old 
enough to work. I am afraid you are lazy.” 

“‘ No, indeed, sir,” said Dick to him, “that is not the 
ease ; for I would work with all my heart; but I do not 
know anyone and I believe I am sick for want of food.” 

“Poor fellow,’ answered Mr. Fitzwarren, “get up, 
and let us see what ails you.” 

Dick now tried to rise, but was obliged to lie down 
again, being too weak to stand, for he had not eaten 
anything for three days and was no longer able to 
run about and beg a halfpenny of people in the streets. 
So the kind merchant ordered him to be taken into the 
house and have a good dinner given to him, and to be 
kept to do what dirty work he was able for the cook. 

Little Dick would have lived very happily in this 
good family if it had not been for the ill-natured cook, 
who was finding fault and scolding him from morning 
till night; and besides, 
she was so fond of bast- 
ing that when she had no 
roast meat to baste, she 
would be basting poor a 
Dick. At last her ill us- - 7 
age of him was told to 
Miss Alice, Mr. Fitzwar- 
ren’s daughter, who asked the ill-tempered creature if it 
was not a shame to use a little forlorn boy so cruelly, 
and said she should certainly be turned away if she 
did not treat him kindly. But though the cook was so 
ill-tempered, the footman was quite different. He had 
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lived in the family many years and was an elderly man 
and very kind hearted. He had once a little son of his 
own, who died when about the age of Dick, so he could 
not help feeling a pity for the poor boy, and sometimes 
gave him a halfpenny to buy gingerbread or a top. 
The footman was very fond of reading, and used often 
in the evening when the work was all done to entertain 
the other servants with some amusing book. Little 
Dick took great pleasure in hearing this good man, 
which made him wish very much to learn to read too; 
so the next time the footman gave him a halfpenny 
he bought a little book with it, and with the foot- 
man’s help soon learned his letters and afterwards 
to read. 

One morning Miss Alice was going for a walk, and 
the footman happened to be out of the way, so as little 
Dick had a suit of good clothes that Mr. Fitzwarren 
gave him to go to church in on Sundays, he was told 
to put them on and walk behind her. As they went 
along, Miss Alice saw a poor woman with one child in 
her arms, and another on her back. She pulled out her 
purse and gave the woman some money ; but as she was 
putting it into her pocket again she dropped it on the 
ground and walked on. Luckily Dick was behind and 
saw what she had done; he picked up the purse and 
gave it to her again. 

Another time when Miss Alice was sitting wie the 
window open and amusing herself with a favorite par- 
rot, it suddenly flew away to the branch of a high tree, 
where all the servants were afraid to venture after it. 
As soon as Dick heard of this he pulled off his coat and 
climbed up the tree as nimbly as a squirrel, and after a 
great deal of trouble, for Poll hopped about from branch 
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to branch, he caught her and brought her down safe to 
his mistress. Miss Alice thanked him and liked him 
ever after for this. 

The ill-humored cook was now a little kinder; but 
nevertheless Dick had another hardship to get over. 
His bed stood in a garret where there were so many 
holes in the floor and the walls that every night he was 
waked in his sleep by the rats and mice. They often 
ran over his face and made such a noise that he thought 
the walls were tumbling down about him. One day a 
gentleman who came to see Mr. Fitzwarren required his 
shoes to be cleaned; Dick took great pains to make 
them shine and the gentleman gave him a penny. 
This he thought he would buy a cat with; so the next 
day seeing a little girl with a cat under her arm he 
asked her if she would let him have it for a penny. 
The girl said she would with all her heart, for her 
mother had more cats than she could keep. She told 
him, besides, that this one was a very good mouser. 

Dick hid his cat in the garret and always took care 
to carry a part of his dinner to her, and in a short time 
he had no more trouble from the rats and mice, but 
slept as soundly as he could wish. 

Soon after this his master had a ship ready to sail, 
and as he thought it right all his servants should have 
some chance for good fortune as well as himself, he 
called them into the parlor and asked them what they 
would send out. They all had something that they 
were willing to venture, except poor Dick who had 
neither money nor goods, and so could send nothing at 
all. For this reason he did not come into the parlor 
with the rest, but Miss Alice guessed what was the 
matter and ordered him to be called in. She then said 
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she would lay down some money for him from her own 
purse, but her father told her this would not do, for 
Dick must send something of his own. When poor 
Dick heard this, he said he had nothing but a cat, which 
he bought for a penny that was given him. 

“Fetch your cat then, my good boy,” said Mr. Fitz- 
warren, “and let her go.” 

Dick went upstairs and brought down poor puss and 
gave her to gm the captain with tears in his 
eyes; for he bits said he should now be kept 

—~ Aion, awake all night again by the 
ii) NX sch" rats and mice. 
wa All the company 
laughed at Dick’s odd 
venture; and Miss Alice © 
who felt pity for the 
poor boy gave him some 
halfpence to buy an- 
other cat. 

This and many 
other marks of kind- 

ness shown him by 

Miss Alice made the ill-tempered cook jeal- 
ous of poor Dick, and she began to use 

him more cruelly than ever and always made game of 
him for sending his cat to sea. She asked him if he 
thought his cat would sell for as much money as would 
buy a stick to beat him. At last poor little Dick 
could not bear this usage any longer and he thought 
he would run away from his place; so he packed up 
his few things and set out very early in the morning on 
Allhallows day, which is the first of November. He 
walked as far as Holloway, and there sat down on a 
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stone, which to this day is called Whittington’s stone, 
and began to think which road he should take farther. 
While he was thinking what he could do, the bells of 
Bow Church, which at that time had only six, began to 
ring, and he fancied the sound seemed to say to him, — 

Turn again Whittington, 

Lord mayor of London. 
“Lord mayor of London!”’ said he to himself. “‘ Why 
to be sure I would put up with almost anything now 
to be lord mayor of London and ride in a fine coach 
when I grow to be a man! Well, I will go back, and 
think nothing of all the cuffing and scolding of the old 
cook, if I am to be lord mayor of London at last.” 

Dick went back and was lucky enough to get into the 
house and set about his work before the old cook came 
‘downstairs. 

The ship with the cat on board was a long time at 
sea and was at last driven by the winds on a part of the 
coast of Barbary, where the only people are Moors, that 
the English had never known before. They came in 
great numbers to see the sailors who were all of a quite 
different color from themselves, and treated them very 
civilly and when they became better acquainted were 
very eager to buy the fine things that the ship was laden 
with. When the captain saw this he sent patterns of 
the best things he had to the king of the country, who 
was so much pleased with them that he invited the cap- 
tain and his chief mate to the palace. 

Here they were placed,.as is the custom of the country, 
on rich carpets marked with gold and silver flowers. 
The king and queen were seated at the upper end of the 
room, and a number of dishes, of the greatest rarities, 
were brought in for dinner; but before they had been 
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set on the table a minute a vast number of rats and mice 
rushed in and helped themselves from every dish, throw- 
ing the gravy and pieces of the meat all about the room. 

The captain wondered very much at this, and asked the 
king’s servants if these vermin were not very unpleasant. 

“Oh, yes,” they said, “and the king would give half 
his riches to get rid of them; for they not only waste 
his dinner, as you see, but disturb him even in his bed- 
room, so that he is obliged to be watched while he is 
asleep for fear of them.” 

The captain instantly thought of poor Dick’s cat and 
told the king he had a creature on board his ship 
which would kill all the rats and mice. The king was 
still more glad than the captain. 

“Bring this creature to me,” said he, “and if it can ~ 
do what you say I will give you your ship full of gold 
for her.” 

The captain, to make quite sure of his good luck, an- 

swered that she was such a 
clever cat for catching rats 
and mice that he could hardly 
bear to part with her, but 
that to oblige his majesty he 
would fetch her. 

“ Run, run,” said the queen, 
“for I long to see the dear creature that will do us such 
a service.” 

Away went the captain to the ship, while another 
dinner was got ready. He took puss under his arm and 
came back to the palace soon enough to see the table 
full of rats and mice again, and the second dinner 
likely to be lost in the same way as the first. When 
the cat saw them she did not wait for bidding, but 
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jumped out of the captain’s arm, and in a few moments 
laid almost all the rats and mice dead at her feet. The 
rest of them in a fright scampered away to their holes. 

The king and queen were quite charmed to get so 
easily rid of such plagues; for, ever since they could 
remember, they had not had a comfortable meal by day 
or any quiet sleep by night. They desired that the 
creature who had done them so great a kindness might 
be brought for them to look at. On this the captain 
called out, “ Puss, Puss,” and the cat ran up to him and 
jumped upon his knee. He then held her out to the 
queen, who started back and was afraid to touch a 
creature that was able to kill so many rats and mice, 
but when she saw how gentle the cat seemed and how 
glad she was at being stroked by ¢& the captain 
she ventured to touch her too; say- 
ing all the time, “ Poot, 
Poot,” for she could not 
speak English. 

At last the queen took 
puss on her lap and by 
degrees became quite free 
with her, till puss purred herself to sleep. When the 
king had seen the actions of mistress puss and was told 
that she would soon have young ones which might in 
time kill all the rats and mice in his country, he bought 
the captain’s whole ship’s cargo, and afterwards gave 
him a great deal of gold besides, which was worth still 
more, for the cat. 

The captain then took leave of the king and queen 
and the great persons of their court, and with all his 
ship’s crew set sail with a fair wind for England, and 
after a happy voyage arrived safe at London. 
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One morning when Mr. Fitzwarren had just come 
into his counting-house and seated himself at the desk 
somebody came tap, tap, tap, at the door. 

“Who is there?” cried Mr. Fitzwarren. 

“A friend,” answered some one, opening the door; 
when who should it be but the captain and mate of the 
ship just arrived from 
the coast of Barbary, 
and followed by several 
men carrying a vast 
number of lumps of 
gold that had been paid / 
him by the King of Bar- : 
bary for the ship’s cargo. They then told the story of 
the cat and showed the rich present that the king had ~ 
sent to Dick for her. Hear- 
ing this the merchant called 
out to his servants, — 


“Go fetch him, we will tell him 
of the same; 
Pray call him Mr. Whittington 
by name.” 


Mr. Fitzwarren now showed 
himself to be really a good 
man, for when some of his 
clerks said so great a treas- 
ure was too much for such 
, a boy as Dick, he answered: 


keep the value of a single 
penny from him! It is all 
his own and he shall have 
every farthing’s worth of it to himself.” 
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He sent for Dick, who at that time happened to be 
scouring the cook’s kettles and was quite dirty; so that 
he wanted to excuse himself from going to his master 
by saying that the great nails in his shoes would spoil 
the fine polished floor. Mr. Fitzwarren, however, made 
him come in and ordered a chair to be set for him, so 
that poor Dick thought they were making game of him, 
as the servants often did in the kitchen; and began to 
beg his master not to play tricks with a poor simple 
boy, but to let him go down again to his work. 

“Indeed, Mr. Whittington,” said the merchant, “ we 
are all quite in earnest with you; and I most heartily re- 
joice in the news these gentlemen have brought you; for 
the captain has sold your cat to the King of Barbary and 
brought you in return for her more riches than I possess 
in the whole world, and I wish you may long enjoy 
them !” 

Mr. Fitzwarren then told the men to open the great 
treasure they had brought with them, and said, “ Mr. 
Whittington has now nothing to do but to put it in 
some place of safety.” 

Poor Dick hardly knew how to behave himself for 
joy. He begged his master to take what part of it he 
pleased, since he owed it all to his kindness. 

“ No, no,’ answered Mr. Fitzwarren, “ this is all your 
own, and I have no doubt you will use it well.” 

Dick next asked his mistress and then Miss Alice to 
accept a part of his good fortune, but they would not; 
at the same time they told him his success afforded them 
great pleasure. But the poor fellow was too kind- 
hearted to keep it all to himself; so he made handsome 
presents to the captain, the mate and every one of the 
sailors, and afterwards to his good friend the footman 
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and the rest of Mr. Fitzwarren’s servants and even 
to the ill-natured old cook. After this Mr. Fitzwarren 
= advised him to send for proper 

“A. tradesmen, and get himself dressed 
like a gentleman, and told him he 
was welcome to live in his house 
till he could provide himself with a 
better. 

When Whittington’s face was 
washed, his hair curled, his hat 
cocked, and he was dressed in a nice suit of clothes, he 
was as handsome and genteel as any young man who 
visited at Mr. Fitzwarren’s; so that Miss Alice, who had 
been so kind to him, and thought of him with pity, now 
looked upon him as fit to 
be her sweetheart; and 
the more so, no doubt, 
because Whittington was 
always thinking what he 
could do to oblige her 
and making her the 
prettiest. presents 
that could be. 

Mr. Fitzwarren 
soon saw their 
love for each 
other and _ pro- 
posed to join 
them in marriage, and to this they both readily agreed. 
A day for the wedding was soon fixed and they were 
attended to church by the lord mayor, the court of 
aldermen, the sheriffs and a great number of the richest 
merchants in London. 
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History tells us that Mr. Whittington and his lady 
lived in great splendor and were very happy. They 
had several children. He was sheriff of London in the 
year 1360, and several times afterwards lord mayor. 
The last time, he entertained King Henry the Fifth, on 
his majesty’s return from the famous battle of Agin- 
court. In this company, the king, on account of 
Whittington’s gallantry, said, “Never had prince such 
a subject,” and when Whittington was told this at the 
table he answered, “ Never had subject such a king.” 

Going with an address from the city, on one of the 
king’s victories, he received the honor of knighthood. 
Sir Richard Whittington supported many poor; he built 
a church and also a college with a yearly allowance to 
poor scholars, and near it raised a hospital. The figure 
of Sir Richard Whittington, with his cat in his arms, 
carved in stone, was to be seen till the year 1780 over 
the archway of the old prison of Newgate which stood 
across Newgate street. 
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SEVEN CHAMPIONS OF CHRISTENDOM 


N former times, a very great while ago, 
when there were giants, enchanters 
and magicians who had the power to 
do wicked actions, it was foretold 
that in Christendom would arise seven 
worthy champions whose renown for 
good and valiant deeds should be 
spread through the whole earth. , 

The first of these heroes was to be 

St. Denis of France; the second, St. 
James of Spain; the third, St. Anthony of Italy; the 
fourth, St. Andrew of Scotland; the fifth, St. Patrick of 
Treland ; the sixth, St. David of Wales; and the seventh 
and most famous of all, the valiant St. George of Eng- 
land. 

Calyba, a great and most wicked enchantress, now 
trembled for the downfall of her power, so she sent the 
evil spirits under her command to steal six of these 
heroes while they were yet in their cradles, and bring 
them to her brazen castle. But she thought she would 
herself make sure of St. George, who was born in Cov- 
entry and son of the lord high steward of England, for 
she was much more afraid of him than of the others, as 
St. George had at the time of his birth the marks of a 
green dragon on his breast, a red cross on his right arm 


and a golden garter on his left leg. Calyba made her- 
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self invisible, entered the nursery of the lord high stew- 
ard, and bore away the lovely sleeping babe, leaving his 
parents to die of grief for the loss of him. 

Calyba kept all these youths in her castle till they 
grew to be men, and then the beauty of St. George’s 
person, his manly figure and pleasing manners won the 
heart of Calyba, and she used all her arts to make him 
marry her. One day she led him into a lofty stable, 
almost grand enough for a palace, where seven of the 
finest horses ever seen stood in seven stalls made of 
cedar-wood inlaid with silver. One of them was even 
finer and larger than the rest; his hoofs were of pure 
gold, and his saddle and bridle were adorned with precious 
stones. Calyba led this one from the stall and gave it 
to St. George. Its name was Bucephalus. She then 
led St. George into an armory, where she buckled a 
noble breastplate on him, placed a helmet with a lofty 
plume of waving feathers on his head and gave him a 
fine sharp sword. When the young champion was thus 
armed for battle, he looked so handsome that Calyba 
could not admire him enough, so she put into his hand 
the silver wand that gave her all her power, and told 
_ him to use it just as he pleased. 

St. George knew and hated the wicked actions of 
Calyba, so he took the wand with a pleasure which he 
could hardly conceal. It was about the hour when 
- Calyba used to retire to a cave dug in the solid rock to rest 
from her evil deeds. When St. George saw her enter 
the cave he waved his wand three times, and the rock 
shut upon the wicked wretch forever. 

He then set out for Coventry with the other six cham- 
pions, and in that town he built a grand monument to 
the memory of his beloved parents. 
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Early the next spring, the seven heroes bade one an- 
other farewell, and they all took different roads in 
‘search of adventures. 

St. George of England, after long and tiresome voy- 
ages and travels, came to Egypt. That country was 
then in a most wretched state on account of a dread- 
ful fiery dragon which so tainted the air with his breath 
that a plague raged through all the land, and there 
were hardly people enough left 
alive to bury the dead. 

The king had 
proclaimed that if 
4 any valiant knight 
would comeforward 
to fight with the 
fiery dragon and 
kill him he should 
receive the hand 
BAM of the princess 
royalin marriage, 
and on the king’s 
death should reign over the whole of Egypt. 

When St. George heard this he declared that he would 
himself fight the fiery dragon. And early the next 
morning he set out to find it. 

He had not gone far before he saw the princess Sabra 
with some of her women weeping for the cruel state of 
the country. Our hero rode up to them and told them 
he was resolved either to kill the dragon or to perish in 
the trial. The fair Sabra was struck with surprise on 
finding that a stranger would engage in an attempt of 
so much danger, which the stoutest of the Egyptian 
champions had shrunk from with fear, but she thanked 
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him and by St. George’s advice went back to her 
father’s palace to wait for the issue of the great event. 

As soon as the hero reached the cave, the dragon sent 
forth a dreadful roaring which seemed to shake the earth. 
At the first onset St. George’s spear was broken and he 
himself was thrown from his horse, but he boldly drew 
his sword, and though almost stifled by the monster’s 
noisome breath, he fought with such fury that he soon 
felled his enemy beneath his feet. The dragon spread 
his wings to take flight, but in so doing he showed a 
soft part of his skin, and St. George at once stabbed 
him to the heart. The monster died with a horrid 
groan, and St. George, having cut off his head, rode 
back in triumph to the palace. 

He had hardly reached the city when he was basely 
set upon by twelve armed men hired to kill him by the 
King of Morocco who was courting the princess Sabra. 
St. George put these villains to flight, and when he 
came to the court he was treated with all sorts of 
honors, and the lovely Sabra gave him a diamond ring 
as a mark of her esteem. 

In spite of his failure, the Moorish prince still vowed 
to destroy or ruin St. George. For this purpose he 
asked a private audience with the king and told him 
that St. George was an open foe to the religion of Egypt 
and had tried to make the princess a Christian. The 
king was so angry when he heard this that he declared 
St. George should not live any longer, but as it might 
not have been safe to put him to death in Egypt, where 
he had done such a great service to the people in kill- 
ing the dragon, he wrote a letter to the Sultan of Persia, 
begging him to put the bearer, St. George, to death, as 
he was an enemy to the religion of Persia and Egypt. 
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St. George had no suspicion of this deceit, so as soon 
as he came into Persia he took the letter to the sultan, 
who had him thrown into a deep dungeon till a day 
should be fixed for his death. At the end of three days 
two fierce and hungry lions were put into the dungeon, 
but St. George, having prayed to heaven for strength, 
burst the cords with which he was bound and finding 
an old broken rusty sword in a corner of the dungeon 
he laid the lions dead at his feet. The Sultan of Persia 
was amazed at this, and was afraid thatif he ordered him 
to be put to death in public, the people might rise in 
defence of the noble champion, whose fame had already 
spread through Persia ; so he kept him close in prison, 
where we will leave him for the present to look after 
the other champions of Christendom and see what they 
have been doing. 

St. Denis of France made his journey through Arabia. 
One day when he was tired, he sat down to refresh him- 
self under a mulberry-tree, and being very hungry, he 
plucked some of the fruit. As soon as he tasted it he 
became faint, dropped on his hands and knees and found 
himself turned into a stag. This dreadful change filled 
him with great trouble, and when he saw his figure 
reflected in a stream of water he burst into tears and 
lifted his eyes to heaven, as if to beg relief in this bitter 
distress. He then threw himself on the grass, thinking 
he should never get his proper shape again, when a 
mournful voice like a woman’s came from the mulberry- 
tree and spoke to him in this manner : — 


“ Brave knight, like mine, your case is hard, 
Yet patiently endure ; 

Oh! trust in heaven which will regard, 
And send at length a cure. 
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“Seven years are numbered as your doom, 
All full of bitter woes, 
Then shall you human shape resume 
By eating of a rose.” 


St. Denis was amazed at this strange voice and felt 
his hope and his courage return. He listened some 
time longer, but the voice spoke no more. When he 
thought of the long period of seven years that must 
pass before he should have his own form again, deep 
sighs and groans burst from his heart. His faithful 
horse seemed to share his sorrow ; he walked round and 
round his grieving master, and even tore down some 
branches of the trees to shield him from the heat of the 
noonday sun. 

In this way seven tiresome years passed, and on the 
morning when the seventh was ended, St. Denis saw 
his horse climb a steep crag and bring down from the 
top three full-blown roses in hismouth. St. Denis now 
thought of the voice that had come from the mulberry- 
tree, and ate one of the roses and found himself in his 
proper shape. While he was giving thanks to heaven 
for this happy change, he heard the mournful voice in 
the mulberry-tree begging for liberty. St. Denis seized 
his sword and with one blow cut the tree to the ground. 
Then he saw a handsome young lady who told him she 
was daughter to the King of Thessaly and that an 
enchanter had kept her in that place. St. Denis placed 
_ her behind him on his horse and took her to her father’s 
court, where she was joyfully received. 

St. James of Spain, in the meantime, passed through 
Sicily, where he had a dreadful fight with a fiery griffin, 
which lasted seven days and seven nights, but at last 
he killed it. He then went on his way by sea and land 
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till he came to Jerusalem. As he drew nigh, he heard 
the sound of horns, drums and trumpets, and learned 
that the king and all his nobles were making ready to 
hunt the wild beasts with which the country was 
troubled, and that the king had said he would give a 
reward to him who should kill the first boar. 

St. James straight rode off to the forest, and before 
the king and his nobles came, he had slain one of the 
largest boars ever seen in that forest. The king got 
down from his horse to salute him and owned him 
worthy of the reward, but when he heard that the 
stranger was both a Spaniard and a Christian he swore 
he should die; yet to make some amends for his great 
service the king gave him leave to choose his own death. 

He chose to be shot by the hands of a virgin. The 
champion was then bound to a tree, and his breast was 
laid bare to receive the blow; but none of the virgins 
who were called forward would do the cruel deed. The 
princess royal above all was so much moved by the 
gallant stranger’s courage that she threw herself at her 
father’s feet and begged him to repeal his dreadful 
sentence. 

The king granted her request, but declared that if he 
ever should attempt to enter Palestine again he should 
suffer death. The princess then untied St. James and 
gave him a rich diamond ring as a token of her esteem. 
He took it and made ready to leave her cruel father’s 
kingdom. 

After riding some miles he got off his horse to rest in 
a shady forest, and there began to think that he ought 
not to have left a princess who had saved his life. 

He resolved to go back and enter the palace as a 
stranger in want of employ. He did so, and was 
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straightway taken into the service of the princess: and 
while rival princes were trying to get her in marriage, 
he found means to make himself known to her and to 
persuade her to go away with him to Spain. There 
these faithful lovers arrived in safety. 

Meantime, St. Anthony of Italy pursued his journey 
till he came to a strong castle, in which lived a giant 
whom no man had ever dared to attack. In this castle 
were seven daughters of the King of Thrace, six of whom 
were changed into swans, and the other was forced to 
sing the giant to sleep. St. Anthony killed the giant 
and made haste to Thrace to give the king the good 
news about his daughters. 

St. Andrew of Scotland in the course of. his travels 
came at length to this castle and found that the King of 
Thrace had arrived there and was weeping for his 
daughters who were still in the form of swans. St. 
Andrew told the king that if he would become a Chris- 
tian, his daughters should again appear in their own 
forms. 

The king was in a rage at this offer and ordered his 
knights to attack the stranger, but he showed such valor 
that he made them all submit to him. On this the 
king agreed to become a Christian and his daughters 
_ got their own shapes again. 

When the king went back to his palace, St. Andrew 
left the country and the six young ladies, out of respect 
for the service that he had done to them, set out to follow 
him. These royal ladies came to Ireland, where they 
met with thirty cruel wild men, who dragged them 
through thorns and briers till the woods rang with their 
cries. 

St. Patrick who happened to be in that part of the 
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country rushed upon the wild men with such fury that 
he killed many of them and forced the others to flight. 
Then he listened to the account which the ladies gave 
of their travels, and offered to assist them in searching 
for the brave champion of Scotland. 

St. David of Wales went to the court of Tartary, 
and showed such proofs of his strength and courage 
that the emperor made him his champion and gave 
‘several feasts and public games in honor of 
him. At length the emperor’s son happened 
to be killed by the Welsh champion in one 
of the Tartars’ warlike games. This put the 
emperor into such a rage against 
St. David that he resolved to con- 
trive somehow to destroy him, but 
he thought it would be safest 
1 to do this slyly, so he told 
him to go into the enchanted 

# garden and bring the head of 
ss  Ormandine the enchanter. 

St. David went boldly 
to the enchanted garden 
where he found a sword 
chained to a rock, and on 
its handle was written, “He that can lift me up shall 
conquer all.” St. David at once grasped the sword, but 
in a moment he sank upon the ground and by the art 
of the enchanter was thrown into a sleep. 

While the other champions were doing these great 
exploits, St. George of England, after being kept seven 
years in prison, found means one night to break out of 
his dungeon and then went onward till he arrived at a 
castle, where he stopped and asked for food and shelter. 
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The lady of the castle told him that her husband was a 
dreadful giant who showed no mercy. Soon the giant 
himself came out with a frightful look. 

St. George boldly drew his sword and after a fierce 
battle split the giant’s head. He then went farther on 
his travels, till he came to the garden of Ormandine, 
where St. David had been sleeping seven long years. 

When St. George saw the enchanted sword, he seized 
it and pulledit up. The castle crumbled and the wicked 
enchanter was carried away with it. 

After this St. David went back to the court of Tar- 
tary and St. George went back to Barbary, where he 
heard that his beloved Sabra had been put into prison 
by the King of Morocco. On his journey he heard that 
the King of Morocco and his nobles were gone to enjoy 
the pleasure of hunting. He laid aside his armor and 
putting on a hermit’s gown hastened to the palace, 
where a number of beggars were waiting to receive alms 
from the fair Sabra. 

St. George mixed with the crowd, and when he saw 
the princess, he slipped into her hand the diamond ring 
which she had given him. She led him into the hall 
and gladly agreed to escape with him before the tyrant 
who had long been trying to force her to marry him 
should come back. Toward the evening of the same 
day, the princess and a Moorish servant contrived to 
meet St. George at the hermit’s cave, where our cham- 
pion put on his armor and gave the good man a reward 
for his trouble. Then taking the fair Sabra behind him, 
and attended by the Moor, he galloped off as quickly as he 
could through deserts, woods and many lonely places, 
till he had got quite out of the kingdom of Barbary. 

After a tiresome journey, they came near a thick for- 
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est, and as they were faint with hunger, St. George left 
his lady with the Moor and went into the forest to pro- 
cure some food. He soon had the good fortune to kill 
a deer, and returned with a haunch of venison, but how 
greatly was he shocked to find the Moor torn in pieces 
by two lions and the creatures asleep on Sabra’s lap. 

Coming up very cautiously he succeeded in running 
them through with his sword and gave thanks to heaven 
for the safety of his beloved princess. He then made a 
fire to roast his venison by. 

St. George and his lady at length came to Constanti- 
nople, where a great feast was held in honor of the 
emperor’s marriage. In this city they had the good 
fortune to meet the other six champions of Christendom, 
who after many strange adventures had also arrived at | 
Constantinople with their ladies. Here the Christian 
champions showed wonders of courage in warlike games 
with the knights of Greece, Hungary and Bohemia. 

On the last day of these sports, St. George of England 
came into the field on a beautiful black steed magnifi- 
cently adorned. The champion was dressed in a suit of 
armor of bright steel; his golden helmet shone with 
pearls and diamonds, and had at its top a plume of 
purple feathers; from his breast was hung a plate of 
gold, bearing the figure of a lion. The lovely Sabra sat 
in a car of triumph to be a witness of his noble exploits. 
There was hardly a knight who would engage the hero 
of England; when at last some of them resolved to make 
trial of his strength, he threw down both men and 
horses with such ease that he soon cleared the field. 
The heralds crowned him with the garland of victory 
and Sabra rejoiced to hear the shouts of all the people. 

But while the Christian champions were happy at 
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Constantinople in the enjoyment of their charming 
brides, the King of Morocco and all the pagan princes 
whose daughters had followed these champions declared 
war against Christendom. On this the Emperor of 
Constantinople made peace with his other foes and 
begged the champions to depart from his country. 

The Christian heroes and their ladies now left Con- 
stantinople and agreed that each should repair to his 
own land and try to raise forces to subdue their enemies 
and to make their own names famous. When the cause 
of their return was made known, such vast numbers of 
people flocked to join them that they soon had an army 
of five hundred thousand men who with one voice chose 
St. George of England to be their leader. . How eager 
they were to press on against their foes! 

The pagans got together an army still greater in point 
of numbers than that of the Christians ; but when they 
came to choose a general they could not agree among 
themselves, and the dispute rose to such a height that 
the kings of Persia, Egypt and Jerusalem drew off their 
armies and went back into their own countries. 

Those who stayed with the King of Morocco split into 
parties and fought a dreadful battle among themselves. 
It lasted three days with such fury that the fields were 
covered with dead bodies and the rivers were stained 
with blood. 

The Christian army at length came to the borders of 
Egypt, and when they marched into the inner parts of 
that country they found the villages and most of the 
towns empty. St. George was fearful that this was 
only a plan laid to deceive him, so he told his soldiers 
to remain in their ranks and to have their arms ready 
in case of a sudden attack. Then they marched on to 
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the capital in perfect order, till they came near the pal- 
ace, when the gates were thrown open on a sudden, and 
the King of Egypt in deep mourning walked forth at the 
head of his nobles and the great officers of the kingdom 
with broken swords and lances. 

On coming near the Christian champions they fell on 
their knees, while their king in humble terms begged 
for peace. St. George was much moved at the speech 
and tears of the aged speaker. He raised the king from 
his knees and said he would freely forgive him if he and 
all his nobles would become Christians. The king gladly 
agreed to this and made a promise of his own free will 
that the crown of Egpyt should belong to St. George 
and Sapra after his death. 

Now in all parts of the kingdom there was nothing | 
heard but music and other tokens of joy. But while 
this mirth reigned in Egypt, an English knight arrived 
at the court and told St. George that his princess Sabra 
who had been left in England was condemmed to be 
burned at the stake unless some one should take her part 
against her false accuser, the proud baron of Chester. 

When he heard this story St. George threw out many 
a bitter reproach against the ungrateful king and people 
of England. He gave the command of the army to St. 
David and straightway set out for England. 

The dreadful day fixed for Sabra’s death came and no 
champion had as yet been found to take her part. So 
she made ready to meet her fate and walked with a firm 
step to the stake, to which she was made fast by a chain. 
All eyes were bathed in tears, while the lovely victim 
lifted her hands to heaven and prayed for the mercy of 
God, who always makes the good his chief care. 

The King of England having taken his seat on his 
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throne caused the heralds to summon the accuser, who 
came forward on a proud steed, adorned with gold and 
precious stones. The lady’s champion was called by 
sound of trumpet, but no one came, and orders were 
given to light the fatal fire. 

At this moment a banner of defiance was seen waving 
in the air and in an instant St. George rushed through 
the crowd and asked the release of the princess or that 
he might fight unto death in her defense. 

The heralds sounded a charge, and the two knights 
engaged each other. At the first onset their spears were 
broken into a thousand pieces, and both horses and men 
were thrown to the ground. The baron of Chester 
leaped up, and struck so fiercely with his falchion that 
he cleft his enemy’s shield in two. The champion of 
England now put forth his strength, cut quite through 
the baron’s armor and smote off his right arm, so that 
he sank to the earth and died. All the people burst out 
into loud shouts of applause, and when the fair princess 
found that the strange knight was St. George of Eng- 
land she wept with joy. The king gave orders for fire- 
works and other marks of rejoicing through all the 
kingdom. 

After St. George had stayed about twenty days in 
England he set sail with his beloved Sabra for Greece, 
and from thence went toward Persia; but having lost 
their way they sat down by the side of a fountain, where 
they saw an old hermit searching for herbs and fruits. 
The hermit told them they must cross over the moun- 
tains and pass through part of the Amazons’ country to 
the borders of Persia. 

When they had crossed the steep mountains they came 
into an open country, but were amazed to find the trees 
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withered, the fruits of the earth spoiled and all the 
houses empty of people. While they were thinking on 
this strange sight, they drew nigh a noble tent in which 
sat a beautiful virgin with a crown on her head, a silver 
bow in her hand and a golden quiver of arrows by her 
side. Several lovely virgins were standing round her 
chair, but sorrow was seen in every face. 

St. George felt deep concern at the grief of these 
ladies and spoke to her who appeared to be the chief, 
begging she would tell him the cause of her trouble. 
The fair lady bowed her head with grace and made 
this reply, “ Brave knight, I am queen of the Amazons, 
and because I would not marry a wicked enchanter, he 
has raised a castle out of the earth and placed a number 
of wicked spirits in it, who cast hurtful vapors with | 
hail and fire to the farthest borders of my country, 
which has been thus made desolate.” ; 

“‘ Where is the castle?” asked St. George. “TI will 
hurl such vengeance on his head as shall soon make 
him repent.” 

“ Alas!’ answered the mournful queen, “he is safe 
from human vengeance, for though he is now absent 
himself, he has left behind him a monstrous giant who 
has already overcome many knights and thrown them 
into a dungeon.” 

The brave St George told the queen that he would 
venture both life and honor to end the enchantment. 
Then leaving Sabra to her care, he rode boldly toward 
the enchanted castle. As soon as he entered the dark 
mist round the castle, he was attacked by a vast number 
of snakes and other venomous creatures, but he used his 
sword so well that most of them were cut to pieces and 
the rest were forced to flee. 
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He next came nigh a black river, over which there 
was a narrow bridge, guarded by the giant. St. George 
pushed forward, smote him to the ground and was 
going to strike off his head, but the giant begged for 
mercy and promised to reveal the secret of the enchant- 
ment, so that he agreed to spare his life. 

The giant told him that in a cave below the bottom 
of the castle there was a magic fire springing out of the 
earth, which made the country of the Amazons desolate ; 
and this fire could never be quenched except by a foun- 
tain of black water that was guarded by many evil 
spirits. 

When St. George heard this, he went down a dark 
flight of stairs, and opened a door, whereupon there 
came out such a smoke and heat that he was almost 
stifled ; but when the smoke cleared away, he saw a fire 
spouting out of the ground. Close by he beheld the 
black water, guarded by ugly fiends, and found himself 
fiercely attacked; but he drove them back and put out 
the magic fire, whereupon the castle vanished in a storm 
of thunder and lightning and the sun broke out from 
the clouds with great brightness. 

The champion then went back to the tent and spent 
some days with the queen of the Amazons in mirth 
and feasting. 

After passing many desert countries, St. George and 
his faithful Sabra came to Egypt and received the 
compliments of all the nobles, and everything was 
made ready for them to be crowned. 

While St. George was employed in Egypt, the other 
six champions laid waste most of Persia, and the sultan 
was forced to take shelter in a strong city. Osmond, 
the necromancer, who had done so much mischief to the 
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country of the Amazons, now came and told the sultan 
to sally out the next day with all his forces. 

While the two armies were engaged, he went into 
a dark valley and used his horrid charms. Suddenly 
the sky was covered with blackness, lightning flashed 
around them, and from a pitchy cloud, which descended 
in front of the Christians, flew out a number of evil 
spirits which threw down both men and horses. But 
on the banner of the cross being displayed these spirits 
all vanished, and the Christians drove the Persian troops 
from the field of battle. 

When Osmond found he could not succeed by force 
he raised an enchanted tent and changed several of the 
spirits into the shapes of beautiful maidens, that they 
might entice the six champions by their charms. This ~ 
would have proved the ruin of the Christian army had 
not St. George by good fortune arrived on the day of 
battle. He rushed into the enchanted tent and cut it 
in pieces with his sword. Then the seeming maidens 
vanished with a dreadful noise. 

Osmond was bound to a withered oak with fetters of 
adamant, his magic power left him, and he remained 
till some evil spirits carried him away. 

After making the conquest of Persia complete, the 
seven champions together took ship for England, where 
they were received with every demonstration of joy. 

But an accident soon turned the public joy into 
sorrow and mourning. A stag-hunt being proposed by 
St. George and the other champions, Sabra went with 
them, mounted on a fine Spanish courser, with a silver 
bow, quiver and breastplate. Her horse, straining to 
keep pace with the foremost, started suddenly, on the 
turn of the stag, and threw her with such force to the 
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ground that all attempts to restore her were in vain. 
She was buried with the utmost pomp, and over her was 
raised a grand tomb, on which were engraved many 
curious devices, emblems of her graces and virtues. 

After the funeral, St. George and the other six 
champions went on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. The 
journey was long and tiresome. At last they came 
nigh Damascus; and seeing a very noble house they 
asked for lodging till the morning. An old man wel- 
comed them in, and after letting them refresh themselves 
he led them to see the inside of his house, which seemed 
rather like a palace than a dwelling of a private man, 
being adorned with gold, silver and precious stones. 
The champions were charmed with the beauty of the 
house and the curious works of art, and asked him if he 
was the only person that lived in it. The old man 
heaved a deep sigh and said : 

“T once had many sons; fourteen of them have I 
lost, and only six of the youngest remain with me.” 

He then called these youths out of a room, from 
which they came, playing finely on silver lutes. The 
champions now wished very much to know what had 
become of the other brothers, and at their desire the old 
man told them his whole history, as follows : 

“Having given myself up from my youth to the 
study of alchymy, I at last found the means of turning 
baser metals into gold. I built a noble castle and lived 
happy, but my secret being made known, a mighty 
giant came from Arabia, and after an obstinate combat 
took my eldest sons prisoners and seized my castle. I 
and my younger sons, unable to resist him, retired to 
this place, where I pass my days in sorrow for the 
misery of my children who are chained down in a dun- 
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geon of the castle and must remain there till some brave 
knight shall destroy their monstrous jailer.” 

Moved by the old man’s tears, the champions sallied 
forth against the giant. As they wished that he 
should fall by only one of them, they cast lots, and 
the lot fell on St. Denis; but he was soon over- 
come and with five more of them was thrown into a 
dungeon. 

St. George, having seen that the giant’s skin was too 
hard to be pierced by a sword, armed himself with a 
heavy iron bar, and after an obstinate conflict struck 
him on the head with such force that he fell to the 
ground and died. 

St. George then rushed into the castle and set the 
prisoners free. The old man, being now made happy, — 
feasted the champions and then sent them away with 
many rich presents. 

After passing the deserts of Arabia, on a sudden they 
saw smoke on the side of a mountain, and St. George 
rode forward to make inquiries. Suddenly a huge giant 
rushed out of a cave and took a threatening posture ; 
but St. George cleft the monster’s head with his battle 
axe. The other champions now came up, and in the 
cave they found many unhappy captives and set them 
free. ‘These prisoners told them of the cruel deeds of a 
knight called Leoger, who was protected by magicians 
and who made it a practice to send part of those he 
seized on to be eaten by the giant that was just killed. 
The champions straight set off to seek the castle of 
Leoger. 

The approach to Leoger’s castle was very hard; there 
was a deep moat round it, and the drawbridge was 
always up. Before the gate of the drawbridge stood a 
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pillar to which a silver trumpet was made fast, and 
over it were placed these words : — 
“Who sounds this trumpet, shortly will behold 
The drawbridge fall and yonder doors unfold; 
Yet of your entering here you must take heed, 
Lest, for presuming it, you chance to bleed.” 

As soon as St. George had read this he put the trum- 
pet to his mouth and blew it so loud that the very 
castle seemed to shake. The bridge now dropped and 
the gates flew open. The champions tied their horses 
at the foot of the bridge and resolved to force their 
passage into the castle. On entering, the champions 
found themselves in darkness; but on their coming to 
the top of a flight of stairs, the darkness vanished and 
they beheld Leoger with his magician, and several other 
giants standing on the roof of the palace. Twelve 
giants who came down to attack the strangers were all 
killed or wounded in a bloody battle. The magician 
then had recourse to his arts, and formed a phantom 
in the shape of a beautiful woman, who seemed to stand 
in a mournful posture within an iron grate, her face 
bathed in tears. 

While the knights were looking at this lady, they 
felt several heavy blows; and turning to see whence 
they came, they saw armed men running into the castle 
at a little wicket. 

Being resolved to avenge themselves on these cow- 
ardly enemies, they pursued them, but as soon as they 
entered the wicket they all fell into a dungeon. After 
groping about for some time, they found a bed on which 
six of them lay down in order to rest themselves. The 
bed was enchanted and they fell into a sound sleep 
from which St. George could not awake them. Soon 
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after this the magician came into the dungeon in a 
most dreadful form, his hair looking like snakes and 
his breath like flames of fire. St. George drew his 
sword and forced him to retire. 

As soon as this foe was gone, a new one came in the 
shape of a monstrous dragon, but the English champion 
attacked it with such fury that it took to flight. St. 
George ran after the dragon through vaults and arched 
passages, till on a sudden he found himself at the 
entrance of a large hall, lighted by seven crystal lamps, 
and on a pillar of jasper were engraven these words: — 


“While seven lamps burn within this hall, 
No power can end the spell at all.” 


St. George in a moment seized a golden goblet stand- 
ing near by filled with some precious liquor and poured 
it on the lamps. A loud, hissing noise followed and 
after that thunder and an earthquake. The castle 
tumbled imto ruins, and Leoger and his necromancer 
were buried beneath its walls. 

The other six champions were restored to light and 
liberty; they embraced St. George, and all set out 
together to return to their native countries, where they 
lived honored and beloved; and after their deaths their 
names were enrolled among the saints of Christendom. 


THE FISHERMAN AND THE GENIE 


Dee “HERE was in ancient times a fisherman so 
We ) poor that he could scarcely earn enough to 
Wy, { maintain himself, his wife and their three 
VAY children. He went to fish every day early 

in the morning but made it his rule not to 
cast his nets more than four times a day. He 
went one morning by moonlight, and coming 
down to the seaside made ready and cast 
in his nets. As he drew them toward the shore, 
he found them very heavy and thought he had a good 
draught of fish, at which he rejoiced, but in a moment 
perceiving that instead of fish there was nothing in 
his nets except the carcass of an ass, he was much 
vexed. 

Distressed at having made such a sorry draught, he 
mended his nets which the carcass of the ass had broken 
in several places and threw them in a second time. 
When he drew them he again found a great deal of re- 
sistance, which made him think he had taken abundance 
of fish; but he found nothing but a basket full of gravel 
and slime. This grieved him exceedingly. He threw 
away the basket in a fret, and washing his nets from 
the slime, cast them in the third time; but brought up 
nothing except stones, shells and mud. Nothing could 
express his dismay ; he was almost beside himself. How- 


ever when daylight appeared he remembered to say his 
185 
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prayers like a good Mussulman. Then he cast his nets 
the fourth time, and when he thought it was time he 
drew them as before with great difficulty, but mstead 
of fish, found nothing in them but a vessel of yellow 
copper which by its weight seemed to be full of some- 
thing. He observed that it was shut up and sealed with 
lead and had the impression of a seal on it. 

This rejoiced him. “I will sell it,” said he, “to the 
founder, and with the money I get buy a measure of 
corn.” 

He examined the vessel on all sides, and shook it 
to see if what was in it made any noise, but heard 
nothing. 

This circumstance, with the impression of the seal on 
the leaden cover, . 
made him think 
there was some- 
thing precious in it. 
To try this, he took 
a knife and opened 
it. As he held it 

XE with the mouth 
turned downward nothing came out. This surprised 
him exceedingly. He set it before him and as he looked 
at it closely, there began to pour out from it a thick 
smoke which obliged him to retire two or three paces. 
The smoke ascended to the clouds, and extending 
along the sea and on the shore, formed a great mist 
which, as we may imagine, mightily astonished the 
fisherman. 

When the smoke was all out of the vessel, it reunited 
itself and became a genie twice as high as the greatest 
of giants. At the sight of a monster of such an enor- 
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mous bulk, the fisherman would fain have fled but was 
so frightened that he could not go one step. 

“Solomon,” cried the genie immediately, “Solomon, 
great king, pardon, pardon! I will never more oppose 
your will, I will obey all your commands.” 

The fisherman, when he heard these words from the 
genie, recovered his courage, and said to him, “ Proud 
spirit, what is it that yousay? It is more than eighteen 
hundred years since King Solomon died and we are now 
at the end of time. Tell me your story and how you 
came to be shut up in this vessel.” 

The genie turning to the fisherman with a fierce look 
said, “Thou must speak to me with more civility, thou 
art very bold to call me a proud spirit.” 

“ Very well,” replied the fisherman, “shall I speak to 
you with more civility and call you the owl of good luck?” 

“JT say,” answered the genie, “speak to me more civ- 
illy, else I will kill thee.” 

“Ah!” replied the fisherman, “why would you kill 
me? Did not I just now set you at liberty and have 
you already forgotten it?” 

“ Yes, I remember it,” said the genie, “but that shall 
not hinder me from killing thee: I have only one 
favor to grant thee.” 

“And what is that?” asked the fisherman. The 
genie answered, “I will give thee thy choice in what 
manner thou wouldst have me take thy life.” 

“ But wherein have I offended you?”’ replied the fish- 
erman. “Is that your reward for the good services I 
have done you?” 

“T cannot treat thee otherwise,’ said the genie, “ and 
that thou mayest be convinced of it, hearken to my 
story. Iam one of those rebellious spirits that opposed 
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Solomon, the great king, and submitted not to him. 
Sacar and I were the only genies that would never be 
guilty of a mean thing; and, to avenge himself, that 
great monarch sent Asaph, the son of Barakhia, his 
chief minister, to apprehend me. That was accordingly 
done. Asaph seized my person and brought me by force 
before his master’s throne. 

“Solomon the son of David commanded me to quit 


my way of 


living, to 


acknowledge his power, 
and to sub- mit myself 
to his com- mand. I[ 
boldly refused to obey and 
told him I would 
rather expose myself to 
his resent- ment than 
swear fealty and submit 
to him as he required. 
To punish me he shut me 
up in this copper ves- 
sel and gave it to one of 
the genies who sub- 


mitted 
to him, 
with or- 
ders to 


~~ throw 


me into 
the sea. 


This command was executed to my great sorrow. 
“During the first hundred years’ imprisonment I 

swore that if anyone would deliver me I would make 

him rich, even after his death. But that century ran 
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out and no one did the good office. During the second 
I made an oath that I would open all the treasures of 
the earth to anyone that should set me at liberty; but 
with no better success. In the third I promised to 
make my deliverer a potent monarch, to be always near 
him in spirit and to grant him every day three requests 
of what nature soever they might be. But this cen- 
tury ran out as well as the two former and I continued 
in prison. 

“At last, being angry to find myself a prisoner so 
long, I swore that if anyone should ever deliver me I 
would kill him without mercy and grant him no other 
favor but to choose what kind of death he would die; 
and therefore, since thou hast delivered me to-day, I 
give thee that choice.” 

This discourse afflicted the poor fisherman extremely. 
““T am very unfortunate,” cried he, “to come hither to 
do such a piece of good service to one so ungrateful. I 
beg you to consider your injustice and revoke such an 
unreasonable oath. Pardon me and heaven will pardon 
you. If you grant me my life, heaven will protect you 
from all attempts against yours.” 

“No, thy death is resolved on,” said the genie, “only 
choose how thou wilt die.” 

Necessity is the mother of invention. The fisher- 
man bethought himself of a stratagem. ‘Since I 
must die, then,’ said he to the genie, “I submit; 
but before I choose the manner of death, I conjure 
you to answer me truly the question I am going to 
ask you.” 

The genie, finding himself obliged to give a positive 
answer, replied to the fisherman, “ Ask what thou wilt, 
but make haste.” 
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The genie having promised to speak the truth, the 
fisherman said to him, “I would know if you were 
actually in this vessel.” 

“Yes,” replied the genie, “I was and it is a certain 
truth.” 

“In good faith,” answered the fisherman, “I cannot 
believe you. The vessel is not capable of holding one 
of your feet, and how is it possible that your whole 
body could lie in it?” 

“JT declare to thee, notwithstanding,’ replied the 
genie, “that I was there just as thou seest me here! 
Is it possible that thou dost not believe me?” 

“Truly not I,” said the fisherman; “nor will I be- 
lieve you unless you show it me.” 

Upon this the body of the genie was dissolved, and 
changed itself into smoke, extending as formerly upon 

ff the sea and shore; and then at last it began to 

i 7 ( = Teenie the 

\\ Ama Ss vessel. This 

it continued 
to do by a 
slow and 
equal mo- 
tion till all 
was inside; 
and imme- 
diately a 
¥ voice came 
forth saying 
to the fisher- 
man, ‘ Well 
now, incredulous fellow, I am all in the vessel; dost thou 
not believe me now?” 
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The fisherman, instead of answering, took the cover 
of lead and speedily shut the vessel. 

“Genie,” cried he, “now it is your turn to beg my 
favor and choose which way I shall put you to death ; 
but not so, it is better that I should throw you into the 
sea whence I took you; and then I will build a house 
on the shore, where I will dwell, to give notice to all 
fishermen who come to throw in their nets to beware of 
such a wicked genie as you are, who made an oath to 
kill him that shall set you at liberty.” 

The genie enraged at those expressions did all he 
could to get out of the vessel again, but found it im- 
possible. So realizing that the fisherman had the advan- 
tage of him, he thought fit to dissemble his anger. 
‘“‘ Wisherman,” said he, in a pleasant tone, “take heed 
thou dost not do what thou sayest, for what I spoke to 
thee before was only by way of jest, and thou art to 
take it no otherwise.” 

“OQ Genie!” replied the fisherman, “you who were 
but a moment ago the greatest genie of all, and now 
are the least of them, your crafty discourse will signify 
nothing to you, but to the sea you shall return. If you 
have stayed there already as long as you told me, you 
may well stay there longer. I begged of you not to 
take away my life, and you rejected my prayers; I am 
obliged to treat you in the same manner.” 

The genie omitted nothing that could prevail upon 
the fisherman. “Open the vessel,” said he, “ give me 
my liberty, I pray thee, and I promise to satisfy thee to 
thine own content.” 

The fisherman replied, “ O Genie! could I have pre- 
vailed with you to grant me the favor I demanded, I 
should now have had pity upon you; but since, notwith- 
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standing the extreme obligation you were under to me, 
for having set you at liberty, you persisted in your 
design to kill me, I am obliged, in my turn, to be as 
hard-hearted to you.” 

“My good friend, fisherman,” cried the genie, “I 
conjure thee once more, not to be guilty of such cruelty. 
Consider that it is not good to avenge one’s self and 
that on the other hand it is commendable to do good 
for evil; do not treat me as Imama treated Ateca 
formerly.” 

“And how did Imama treat Ateca?” replied the 
fisherman 

“Ho!” said the genie, “if thou hast a mind to know 
it open the vessel. Dost thou think that I can be in a 
humor to tell stories in so strait a prison? I will tell | 
thee as many as thou wishest when thou wilt let 
me out.” 

“No,” said the fisherman, “I will not let you out; it 
is in vain to talk of it; I am just going to throw you 
into the bottom of the sea.” 

“Hear me one word more,” cried the genie; “I 
promise to do thee no hurt. Nay, far from that, I will 
show thee a way how thou mayest become exceedingly 
rich.” 

The hope of delivering himself from poverty pre- 
vailed with the fisherman. “TI could listen to you,” 
said he, “were there any credit to be given to your 
word.” 

The genie promised him faithfully, and the fisherman 
took off the covering of the vessel. As before, the 
smoke came out, and the genie having resumed his 
form, the first thing he did was to kick the vessel into 
the sea. This action frightened the fisherman. 
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“Genie,” said he, “what is the meaning of that? 
Will you not keep the promise you just now made?” 

The genie laughed at the fisherman’s fear, and 
answered, “No, fisherman, be not afraid, I did it only 
to divert myself, and to see if thou wouldst be alarmed 
at it; but to be persuaded that I am in earnest take thy 
nets and follow me.” 

When they came to the side of a pond, the geme 
said to the fisherman, “Cast in thy nets and catch 
fish.” 

The fisherman did not doubt to catch some because 
he saw a great number in the pond; but he was ex- 
tremely surprised when he found they were of four 
colors, that is to say, white, red, blue and yellow. He 
threw in his nets and brought out one of each color. 
Having never seen the like he could not but admire 
them, and judging that he might get a considerable sum 
for them he was very joyful. 

“ Carry those fish,” said the genie to him, “and pre- 
sent them to thy sultan; he will give thee more money 
for them than ever thou hast had in thy life. Thou 
mayest come every day to fish in this pond, but I give 
thee warning not to throw in thy nets above once a day, 
otherwise thou wilt repent it. Take heed and remember 
my advice; if thou followest it exactly, thou wilt find 
thy reward.” 

He then struck his foot upon the ground, whicu 
opened and shut again after it had swallowed up the 
genie. 

The fisherman, being resolved to follow the genie’s 
advice exactly, forebore casting in his nets a second time 
and returned to the town very well satisfied with his 
fish and making a thousand reflections on his adventure. 
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He went straight to the sultan’s palace to present him 
his fish. The sultan was surprised when he saw the 
four fishes which the fisherman presented him. He took 
them up one after another, and after admiring them a 
long time he said to his first vizier, “Take those fishes 
and carry them to the handsome cook that the emperor 
of the Greeks sent me. I imagine they must be as good 
as they are fine.” 

The vizier himself carried them to the cook, and deliv- 
ering them into her hands he said, “ Look, here are four 
fishes newly brought to the sultan; he orders you to 
dress them.” Having said this he returned to the 
sultan his master who ordered him to give the fisher- 
man four hundred pieces of gold, of the com of that 
country. This he did. 

The fisherman, who had never seen so much money 
in his lifetime, could scarce believe his good fortune was 
true but thought it must be a dream. When he found 
it to be real he at once provided necessities for his 
family with it. 

After the happy fisherman had taken his departure 
from the court a strange and perplexing event befell the 
sultan’s cook. As soon as she had cleaned the fishes, 
she put them on the fire in a frying pan with oil; and 
when she thought them fried enough on one side, she 
turned them on the other; but oh, monstrous prodigy ! 
scarce were they turned when the walls of the kitchen 
opened and in came a young lady of wonderful beauty 
and comeliness. She was clad in flowered satin, after the 
Kgyptian manner, with pendants in her ears, a necklace 
of large pearls and bracelets of gold set with rubies, and 
a myrtle rod in her hand. 

She came to the frying pan, to the great amazement 
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of the cook who stood motionless at the sight, and strik- 
ing one of the fishes with the end of the rod, said, “ Fish, 
fish, art thou in thy duty?” 

The fish having answered nothing, she repeated these 
words, and then the four fishes lifted up their heads 
all together, and said to her, “ Yes, yes; if you reckon, 
we reckon ; if you pay your debts, we pay ours; if you 
fly, we overcome and are content.” 

As soon as they had finished speaking the lady over- 
turned the frying pan and entered again into the open 
part of the wall, which shut immediately and became as 
it was before. 

The cook was mightily frightened at this, but coming 
a little to herself, went to take up the fishes which had 
fallen on the hearth. They were blacker than coal 
and not fit to be carried to the sultan. She was griev- 
ously troubled at it and fell to weeping bitterly. 

“‘ Alas!” said she, “what will become of me? IfI 
tell the sultan what I have seen, [ am sure he will not 
believe me, but will be enraged against me.” 

While she was thus bewailing in came the grand 
vizier and asked her if the fishes were ready. She told 
him all that had happened, and of course such a tale 
astonished him ; but, without speaking a word of it to 
the sultan he invented an excuse that satisfied him ; 
and sending immediately for the fisherman, bade him 
bring four more such fish, for a misfortune had befallen 
the others and they were not fit to be carried to the 
sultan. 

The fisherman, without saying anything of what the 
genie had told him, in order to excuse himself from 
bringing them that very day, told the vizier he had a 
great way to go for them, but would certainly bring 
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them the next day. Accordingly the fisherman went 
away by night, and, coming to the pond, threw in his 
nets betimes next morning, took four fishes like the 
former and brought them to the vizier at the hour ap- 
pointed. 

The minister took them, carried them to the kitchen, 
and shut himself up all alone with the cook while she 
cleaned them and put them on the fire, as she had done 
the four others the day before. When they were fried 
on one side and she had turned them on the other, the 
kitchen wall opened and the same lady came in with the 
rod in her hand, struck one of the fishes and spoke to it 
as before. All four gave her the same answer. After 
the four fishes had answered the young lady, she over- 
turned the frying pan with her rod and retired into the | 
same place in the wall from whence she came out. The 
grand vizier being witness to what had passed, said, 
“This is too surprising and extraordinary to be con- 
cealed from the sultan; I will inform him of this prodigy.” 
This he aceordingly did and gave him a faithful account 
of all that had happened. 

The sultan surprised was impatient to see this himself. 
He sent immediately for the fisherman, and said to 
him, “Friend, cannot you bring me four more such 
fishes ?”’ 

The fisherman replied, “If your majesty will be 
pleased to allow me three days’ time, I will do it.” 

He went to the pond and, at the first throwing in of 
his net he caught four such fishes and brought them 
presently to the sultan, who was so much the more re- 
joiced at it, as he did not expect them so soon, and 
ordered him four hundred more pieces of gold. 

As soon as the sultan had the fish, he ordered them 
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to be carried into the kitchen, with all that was neces- 
sary for frying them ; and, having shut himself up there 
with the vizier, the minister cleaned them, put them in 
the pan on the fire, and when they were fried on one 
side, turned them on the other; then the wall of the 
kitchen opened; but instead of the young lady, there 
came out a black in the habit of a slave and of a gigan- 
tic stature with a great green baton in his hand. He 
came to the pan and touching one of the fishes with his 
baton, said to it, in a terrible voice, “ Fish, art thou in 
thy duty?” 

At these words the fishes raised up their heads and 
answered, “ Yes, yes, we are ; if you reckon, we reckon ; 
if you pay your debts, we pay ours; if you fly, we over- 
come and are content.” The fishes had no sooner 
finished these words than the black threw the pan into 
the middle of the kitchen, and reduced the fishes to a 
coal. Having done this he retired fiercely, and enter- 
ing again into the hole in the wall, it shut and appeared 
just as before. The sultan was very much surprised at 
what he had seen ; but as he was a brave man, he resolved 
to know what it all meant by going himself to inquire ; 
therefore, he got the direction to the place from the 
fisherman, dressed himself in a suit of fur, and, with a 
cimeter in his hand, sallied forth alone on the adventure. 

Many were the wonderful escapes he had from the 
power of the magician; but at last he succeeded in 
discovering his palace, from which he released a very 
amiable young prince, who had been there confined a 
long time. He found that the fishes were formerly 
the servants belonging to this prince. They had been 
changed into fishes for endeavoring to release their 
master. They now regained their proper form; the 
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magician’s palace was destroyed; the prince married the 
sultan’s beautiful daughter; and the fisherman who had 
been the cause of these happy events was made a noble- 
man. Thus you see the genie was as good as his word 
in making his fortune. 


THE YELLOW DWARF 


HERE was once a queen, who, though she 
had been the mother of several children, 
had buried them all except one daughter, 
of whom she-was excessively fond, 

xq humoring and indulging her in all her 

ways and wishes. This princess was so 

beautiful that she was called All-Fair, and twenty kings 

were at one time paying their addresses to her. Her 

mother being advanced in years was anxious to see her 

married and settled before she died, but as no entreaties 

could prevail, she determined to go to the Desert Fairy 
to ask advice concerning her stubborn daughter. 

Now, this fairy being guarded by two fierce lions the 
queen made a cake of millet, sugar-candy and crocodiles’ 
eggs, in order to appease their fury and pass by them, 
and having thus provided herself, she set out. After 
traveling some time she grew weary, and lying down 
under a tree, fell asleep. When she awoke, she heard 
the roaring of the lions which guarded the fairy, and on 
looking for her cake she found it was gone. This threw 
her into a panic, not knowing how to save herself from 
being devoured; but hearing some one approach, she 
raised her eyes and saw a little yellow man in a tree, 
half a yard high, picking and eating oranges. 

“ Ah! queen,” said the Yellow Dwarf (for so he was 


called, on account of his complexion, and the orange-tree 
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he lived in), “how will you escape the lions? There is but 
one way. I know what business brought you here; prom- 
ise me your daughter in marriage and I will save you.” 
The queen, though she could not look upon so frightful 
a figure without horror, was forced to consent, and hav- 
ing agreed to the terms proposed, she instantly found her- 
self in her own palace, and all that had passed seemed 
only as a dream. Nevertheless she was so thoroughly 
persuaded of the reality of it that she became melancholy. 
The young princess, unable to learn the cause of her 
mother’s dejection, resolved to go and inquire of the 
Desert Fairy ; and accordingly, having prepared a cake 
for the lions, 
she also set off 
for her abode. . 
It happened 
that All-Fair 
took exactly 
the same route 
her mother 
had taken be- 
ix fore her; and 
5 Wc coming to the 
NOL fatal tree, 
which was loaded with oranges, she began to pick some. 
Setting down her basket, in which she carried the cake, 
she ate her fill. The lions now began to roar and AIl- 
Fair, looking for her cake, in her turn was thrown into 
a panic to find it gone. As she was lamenting her sad 
situation, the Yellow Dwarf came to her with these 
words : 
“Lovely princess, dry your tears and hear what I am 
going to say. You need not go to the Desert Fairy to 
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know the cause of your mother’s indisposition; she is 
ungenerous enough to repent having promised to let you 
marry me.” 

“ How!” interrupted the princess; “ my mother prom- 
ised to let me marry you! you, such a fright as you!” 

“‘ None of your scoffs,” returned the Yellow Dwarf; 
“you had best not rouse up my anger. If you will 
promise to marry me, I will be the ten- Z 
derest and most loving husband in the 
world; if not — save yourself from the ,; 
lions if you can.” 

The princess felt the full force of this 9 
shock and was compelled to give her 4 
word that she would have the dwarf, 
but such was the agony of her mind 
that she fell into a swoon, and, when she 
_ recovered, she found herself in her own ‘gM 
bed, finely adorned with ribbons, with a 
ring of a single red hair so fastened round her finger 
that it could not be got off. 

This adventure had the same effect on All-Fair as 
the former had upon her mother. She grew so melan- 
choly that it was remarked and wondered at by the 
whole court. The best way to divert her, they thought, 
would be to urge her to marry. The princess, who had 
now become less obstinate on that point than formerly, 
consented to this, and, thinking that such a pigmy as the 
Yellow Dwarf would not dare to contend with so gallant 
a person as the King of the Golden Mines, she fixed 
on that prince for her husband, as he was exceeding 
rich and powerful. The most superb preparations were 
made for the nuptials and the happy day was fixed. 

As they were proceeding to the ceremony, they saw 
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moving towards them a box on which sat an old woman 
remarkable for her ugliness. 

“Hold, queen and princess,” cried she, knitting her 
brows; “remember the promises you have both made 
to my friend the Yellow Dwarf. Iam the Desert Fairy, 
and unless All-Fair consent to marry him, I solemnly 
swear to burn my crutch.” 

The queen and princess were struck dumb by this 
unexpected address of the fairy; but the King of the 
Golden Mines was exceeding angry and cried: 

“Fly, wretch! or thy malice shall cost thee thy life.” 

No sooner had he uttered these words than the top 
of the box flew off and out came the Yellow Dwarf, 
mounted on a large Spanish cat. 

Placing himself between the king and the fairy, he 
exclaimed, “ Rash youth! thy rage shall be leveled at 
me, not at the Desert Fairy. [am thy rival,and claim 
her by promise and a single hair round her finger.” 

This so enraged the king that he cried out, “ Con- 
temptible creature ! wert thou worthy of notice, I would 
sacrifice thee for thy presumption.” 

The Yellow Dwarf, clapping spurs to his cat and 
drawing a cutlass, defied the king to combat, and down 
they went into the courtyard. The sun immediately 
turned as red as blood, the air became dark, it thundered 
heavily, and the flashes of lightning discovered two 
giants flashing fire on each side of the Yellow Dwarf. 
The king behaved with such undaunted courage as to 
give the dwarf great trouble, but he was dismayed 
when he saw the Desert Fairy, mounted on a winged 
griffin and with her head covered with snakes, strike 
the princess so hard with a lance that she fell into 
the queen’s arms. 


SS. +s - - ~~ 
“Aw, QUEEN!” SAID THE YELLOW DWARF, “HOW WILL YoU 
ESCAPE THE LIONS?” 
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He immediately left the combat to go to her relief, 
but the dwarf was too quick for him, and flying on his 
Spanish cat to the balcony where she was, he took her 
from her mother, leaped with her to the top of the 
palace and disappeared. 

As the king stood confused and astonished at this 
strange adventure, he suddenly found a mist before his 
eyes, and felt himself lifted into the air. It was the 
Desert Fairy who had fallen in love with him and was 
carrying him to a frightful cavern, hoping he would 
forget All-Fair. But finding all her schemes ineffectual 
she carried him in a chariot drawn by swans to a place 
as pleasant as the other was terrible. 

As he passed through the air he was surprised to see 
the princess in a castle of polished steel, leaning her 
head on one hand and wiping away her tears with the 
other. She happened to look up, and caught sight of 
the king sitting by the fairy, who by her art had made 
herself appear extremely beautiful. At last they came 
to a stately palace, fenced on one side by walls of 
emeralds and facing a boisterous sea. 

The king, pretending that he liked the fairy, obtained 
the liberty to walk on the shore, and, one day, as he was 
invoking the pow- ; 
ers of the sea, he 
saw a mermaid pa 
who came to him ‘ff 
and said: 

“O King of the 
Golden Mines, I 
wellknowall about 
you and the fair princess. Do not celia this to a a 
trick of the fairy to try you, for 1am enemy both to 
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her and to the Yellow Dwarf; so, if you will trust in 
me, I will help you to obtain your release and All-Fair’s 
also.” 

The overjoyed king promised to do whatever the 
mermaid should direct. She told him to sit on her fish- 
like tail and they sailed away in a rolling sea. 

When they had sailed some time, the mermaid said 
to the king: “ Now we are drawing near to the place 
where your princess is kept by the Yellow Dwarf. You 
will have many enemies to fight before you can come 
to her; take this sword, with which you may overcome 
everything provided you never let it go out of your 
hand.” 

The grateful king thanked her heartily, and the mer- 
maid took leave of him, promising him further assistance 
when necessary. The 
king boldly advanced, 
mare and, meeting with two 
terrible sphinxes, laid 
them dead at his feet with 
) the sword. Next he at- 
Af) tacked six dragons that 
BW opposed him, and des- 
patched them also. Then 
he met with four-and- 
twenty nymphs, with gar- 
lands of flowers, at the 
sight of whom he stopped, 
being unwilling to destroy 
4 so much beauty. But he 

heard a voicesay, “ Strike! 
strike! or you lose your princess forever!” 

He threw himself into the midst of the nymphs and 
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dispersed them and soon came in view of All-Fair, when 
he exclaimed, “O my princess, behold your faithful 
lover!” 

“Faithful lover!” she exclaimed, drawing herself 
back. “ Did I not see you passing through the air with 
a beautiful nymph? Were you faithful then?” 

“Yes,” replied the king, “I was. That was the 
detested Desert Fairy, who was carrying me off against 
my will to a place where I should be still, had it not 
been for a kind-hearted mermaid, by whose assistance 
I have now come to release you.” 

Having uttered these words, he threw himself at her 
feet ; but accidentally let go the magic sword. 

The Yellow Dwarf was hiding behind a shrub. He 
leaped out and seized it. 

“Now,” cried the Yellow Dwarf, “my rival’s fate is 
in my hands! If he will consent to my marriage, he 
shall have his life and liberty.” 

“No,” said the king, “I scorn thy favor on such 
terms.’ 

The Dwarf was so angered by this reply that he 
stabbed the king to the heart. 

The disconsolate princess thus vented her grief: “ Thou 
hideous creature! perhaps thou reliest on force to win 
me; but thou shalt be disappointed. I die for the love 
T have for my King of the Golden Mines !”’ 

So saying, she sank down on his body and expired. 

Thus ended the story of these two faithful lovers. 
The mermaid came and changed them into two palm- 
trees, which to this day stand side by side and fondly 
twine their swaying branches. 


FELICIA AND THE POT OF FINS 


NCE upon a time there was a poor 
farmer who, feeling that he had not 
much longer to live, wished to divide 
his possessions between his son and 

daughter whom he loved dearly. 

So he called them to him and said: 

“Your mother brought me as her dowry 
~ two stools and a straw bed. I have, be- 

sides, a hen, a pot of pinks and a silver ring 

}* which were given me by a noble lady who 
once lodged in my poor cottage. When she went away 
she said tome. ‘Be careful 
of my gifts, good man; see 
that you do not lose the 
ring or forget to water the 
pinks. As for your daughter 

I promise you that she shall , 

be more beautiful than any- aujf) 

one you ever saw in your life. 

Call her Felicia, and when 

she grows up give her the 

ring and the pot of pinks to 
console her for her poverty.’ 

Take them both then, my dear child,” he added, “and 

your brother shall have everything else.” 


The two children seemed quite contented and when 
206 
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their father died they wept for him and divided his pos- 
sessions as he had told them. Felicia believed that her 
brother loved her but when she sat down upon one of 
the stools he said angrily : 

“Keep your pot of pinks and your ring but let my 
things alone. I like order in my 
house.” | 

Felicia, who was very gentle, said . 
nothing but stood up crying quietly, 
while Bruno, for that was her broth- 
er’s name, sat comfortably by the 
fire. Presently when supper-time 
came Bruno had a delicious egg 
and he threw the shell to Felicia, 
saying : 

“ There, that is all I can give you. 
If you don’t like it go out and catch frogs. There are 
plenty of them in the marsh close by.” 

Felicia did not answer but she cried 
Xx} more bitterly than ever and went 
cali away to her own little room. She 
ete i found it filled with the sweet scent 
“i ‘ of the pinks, and going up to them 
S |= she said sadly : 
“ Beautiful pinks, you are so sweet 
and so pretty, you are the only comfort I 
fh ee have left. Be very sure that I will take 
ffi) care of you and water you well and never 

( | allow any cruel hand to tear you from your 

| stems.” 
As she leaned over them she noticed that 
they were very dry. So taking her pitcher she ran off 
in the clear moonlight to a fountain which was at some 
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distance. When she reached it she sat down on the 
brink to rest but she had hardly done so when she saw 
a stately lady surrounded by numbers of attendants 
coming toward her. Six maids of honor carried her 
train and she leaned upon the arm of another. 

When they came near the fountain a canopy was 
spread for her, under which was placed a sofa of cloth- 
of-gold, and presently a dainty supper was served ona 
table covered with dishes of gold and crystal, while the 
wind in the trees and the falling water of the fountain 
murmured the softest music. 

Felicia was hidden in the shade, too much astonished 
by all she saw to venture to move, but in a few moments 
the queen said : 

“T fancy I see a (ene near that tree; bid her » 
come hither.” 

So Felicia came forward and saluted the queen tim- 
idly but with so much grace that all were surprised. 

“ What are you doing here, my pretty child?” asked 
the queen. ‘Are you not afraid of robbers?” 

“Ah! madam,” cried Felicia, “a poor shepherdess 
who has nothing to lose does not fear robbers.” 

“You are not very rich, then ?” said the queen, smiling. 

“T am so poor,’ answered Felicia, “that a pot of 
pinks and a silver ring are my only possessions in the 
world.” 

“But you have a heart,’ said the queen. “ What 
should you say if anybody wanted to steal that?” 

“TI do not know what it is like to lose one’s heart, 
madam,” she replied; “but I have always heard that 
without a heart one cannot live, and if it is broken one 
must die, and in spite of my poverty I should be sorry 
not to live.” 
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“You are quite right to take care of your heart, 
pretty one,” said the queen. “But tell me, have you 
supped ?” 

“No, madam,” answered Felicia; “my brother ate all 
the supper there was.” 

Then the queen ordered that a place should be made 
for her at the table, and she herself loaded Felicia’s 
plate with good things; but she was too much aston- 
ished to be hungry. 

“J want to know what you were doing at the fountain 
so late?” said the queen presently. 

“T came to fetch a pitcher of water for my pinks, 
madam,’ she answered, stooping to pick up the pitcher 
- which stood beside her; but when she showed it to the 
queen she was amazed to see that it had turned to gold, 
all sparkling with great diamonds, and the water, of 
which it was full, was more fragrant than the sweetest 
roses. She was afraid to take it until the queen said: 

“Tt is yours, Felicia; go and water your pinks with 
it and let it remind you that the Queen of the Woods is 
your friend.” 

The shepherdess threw herself at the queen’s feet and 
thanked her humbly for her gracious words. 

“ Ah! madam,” she cried, “if I might beg you to stay 
here a moment I would run and fetch my pot of pinks 
for you — they could not fall into better hands.” 

“Go, Felicia,” said the queen, stroking her cheek 
softly ; “I will wait here until you come back.”’ 

So Felicia took up her pitcher and ran to her little 
room, but while she had been away Bruno had gone in 
and taken the pot of pinks, leaving a great cabbage in 
its place. When she saw the cabbage Felicia was much 
distressed and did not know what to do, but at last she 
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ran back to the fountain and kneeling before the queen 
said : 

“ Madam, Bruno has stolen my pot of pinks, so I have 
nothing but my silver ring; but I beg you to accept it 
as a proof of my gratitude.” 

“But if I take your ring, my pretty shepherdess,” said 
the queen, “you will have nothing left, and what will 
you do then?” 

“Ah! madam,’ she answered simply, “if I have 
your friendship I shall do very well.” 

So the queen took the ring and put it on her finger 
SUptnpay and mounted her chariot, which 
fie was made of coral studded with 
eer emeralds and drawn by six 
(\Z>——~  milk-white horses. And Feli- 

x _ cia looked 

" : after her un- 

til the wind- 

ing of the 

forest path 

hid her from 

her sight, 

and then she 

> went back to 

the cottage, 

thinking over all the wonderful things 
that had happened. 

The first thing she did when she reached her room 
was to throw the cabbage out of the window. 

But she was very much surprised to hear an odd little 
voice cry out, “Oh, Iam half killed!” and could not 
tell where it came from, because cabbages do not gener- 
ally speak. 
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As soon as it was light, Felicia who was very unhappy 
about her pot of pinks went out to look for it, and the 
first thing she found was the unfortunate cabbage. She 
gave it a push with her foot, saying: 

“What are you doing here, and how dared you put 
yourself in the place of my pot of pinks?” 

“Tf I hadn’t been carried,” replied the cabbage, “you 
may be very sure that I shouldn’t have thought of going 
there.” 

It made her shiver to hear the cabbage talk, but he 
went on: 

“Tf you will be good enough to plant me by my com- 
rades again, I can tell you where your pinks are at this 
moment — they are hidden in Bruno’s bed!” 

Felicia was in despair when she heard this, not know- 
ing how she was to get them back. But she replanted 
the cabbage very kindly in his old (& 
place, and as she finished doing it she &é 
saw Bruno’s hen. 

“ Ah! shepherdess,” said the hen, 
“T can tell you some surprising things 
that you will like to hear. Don’t imag- 
ine that you are the daughter 
of the poor laborer who pots 4 
brought you up. Yourmother W&yspy7 
was a queen who had six girls .<% 
already, and the king threat- 
ened that unless she had a son who could inherit his 
kingdom she should be sent off. 

“So when the queen had another little daughter she 
was quite frightened and agreed with her sister who 
was a fairy to exchange her for the fairy’s little son. 
Now the queen had been shut up in a great tower by 
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the king’s orders, and when a great many days went by 
and still she heard nothing from the fairy she made her 
escape from the window by means of a rope ladder, tak- © 
ing her little baby with her. After wandering about 
half dead with cold and fatigue she reached this cottage. 
I was the farmer’s wife, and was a good nurse, and the 
queen gave you into my charge and told me all her 
misfortunes and then died before she had time to say 
what was to become of you. 

“As I never in all my life could keep a secret, I could 
not help telling this strange tale to my neighbors, 
and one day a beautiful lady came here and I told it 
to her also. When I had finished she touched me 
with a wand she held in her hand, and instantly I 
became a hen, and there was an end of my talking! I 
was very sad, and my husband who was out when it 
happened never knew what had become of me. After 
seeking me everywhere he believed that I must have 
been drowned, or eaten up by wild beasts in the forest. 
That same lady came here once more and commanded 
that you should be called Felicia and left the ring and 
the pot of pinks to be given to you; and while she was 
_ In the house twenty-five of the king’s guards came to 
search for you, but she muttered a few words, and 
immediately they all turned into cabbages. You threw 
one of them out of your window yesterday. I don’t 
know how it was that he could speak —I have never 
heard any of them say a word before, nor have I been 
able to do it myself until now.” 

The princess was greatly astonished at the hen’s story 
and said kindly : 

“Tam truly sorry for you, my poor nurse, and wish 
it was in my power to restore you to your real form. 
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But we must not despair. It seems to me, after what 
you have told me, that something must be going to 
happen soon. Just now however I must go and look 
for my pinks.” 

Bruno had gone out into the forest, never thinking 
that Felicia would search in his room for the pinks, and 
she was delighted by his unexpected absence and thought 
to get them back without further trouble. She found 
them nearly dying for want of water, and hastily poured 
on them all that was in the pitcher. As she bent over 
them, enjoying their delicious scent, a soft voice which 
seemed to rustle among the leaves said : 

“ Lovely Felicia, the day has come at last when I may 
have the happiness of telling you how even the flowers 
love you and rejoice in your beauty.” 

The princess was quite overcome by the strangeness 
of hearing a cabbage, a hen and a pink speak and sud- 
denly became very pale. 

At this moment in came Bruno. Hard work in the 
heat had not improved his temper, and when he saw 
that Felicia had succeeded in finding her pinks he was 
so angry that he dragged her out into the garden and 
shut the door upon her. The fresh air soon made her 
open her pretty eyes, and there before her stood the 
Queen of the Woods, looking as charming as ever. 

“You have a bad brother,’ she said; “I saw how 
cruelly he turned you out. Shall I punish him for 
it?” 

«“ Ah! no, madam,” she said; “I am not angry with 
him.” 

“ But supposing he was not your brother after all, 
what would you say then?” asked the queen. 

“Oh! but I think he must be,” said Felicia. 
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“ What!” said the queen, “have you not heard that 
you are a princess ?” 

“T was told so a little while ago, madam, but how 
could I believe it without a single proof?” 

“ Ah! dear child,” said the queen, “ the way you speak 
assures me that in spite of your humble upbringing you 
are indeed a real princess and I can save you from being 
treated in such a way again.” 

She was interrupted at this moment by the arrival of 
a very handsome young man. He wore a coat of green 
velvet fastened with emerald clasps and had a crown of 
pinks on his head. He knelt upon one knee and kissed 
the queen’s hand. 

“Ah!” she cried, “my pink, my dear son, what a 
happiness to see you restored to your natural shape by » 
Felicia’s aid!” And she embraced him joyfully. Then 
turning to Felicia she said : 

“¢ Charming princess, I know all the hen told you, but 
you cannot have heard that the zephyrs to whom was 
entrusted the task of carrying my son to the tower 
where the queen, your mother, so anxiously waited for 
him, left him instead in a garden of flowers, while they 
flew off to tell your mother. Whereupon a fairy with 
whom I had quarreled changed him into a pink and I 
could do nothing to prevent it. 

“ You may imagine how angry I was and how I tried 
to find some means of undoing the mischief she had 
done, but there was no help for it. I could only bring 
Prince Pink to the place where you were being brought 
up, hoping that when you grew up he might by your 
care be restored to his natural form. And you see 
everything has come right as | hoped it would. Your 
giving me the silver ring was the sign that the power 
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of the charm was nearly over, so now, my dear Felicia, 
if you will be married to my son with this silver ring 
your future happiness is certain. Do you think him 
handsome and amiable enough to be willing to marry 
him ?” 

“Madam,” replied Felicia, blushing, “ you overwhelm 
me with your kindness. I know that you are my 
mother’s sister and that by your art you turned the 
soldiers into cabbages and my nurse into a hen and that 
you do me only too much honor in proposing that I 
- shall marry your son. How can I explain to you the 
cause of my hesitation? I feel for the first time in my 
life how happy it would make me to be beloved. Can 
you indeed give me the prince’s heart?” 

“Tt is yours already, lovely princess !”’ he cried, tak- 
ing her hand in his; “but for the enchantment which 
kept me silent I should 
have told you long ago 
how dearly I love ( 
you.” \ i) 

This made the II 
princess very 
happy, and the 
queen, who could 
not bear to see her 
dressed like a 
poor shepherdess, \ 
touched her with CS 
her wand saying: ~ : 

“T wish you to be tered as befits your rank and 
beauty.” 

Immediately the princess’s cotton dress became a 
magnificent robe of silver brocade embroidered with 
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carbuncles, and her soft dark hair was encircled by a 
crown of diamonds from which floated a clear white 
veil. With her bright eyes and the charming color in 
her cheeks she was altogether such a dazzling sight that 
the prince could hardly bear it. 

“How pretty you are, Felicia!” he cried. “ Don’t 
keep me = suspense, I entreat you; say that you will 
mairy me.’ 

“Ah!” said ine queen, smiling, “I think she will 
not refuse now.’ 

Just then Bruno, who was going back to his ee 
came out of the cottage, and thought he must be dream- 
ing when he saw Felicia; but she called him very 
kindly and begged the queen to take pity on him. 

“What!” she said, “when he was so unkind to you?” 

“Ah! madam,” said the princess, “I am so happy 
that I should like everybody else to be happy too.” 

The queen kissed her, and said : 

“ Well, to please you, let me see what I can do for 
this cross Bruno.” 

And with a wave of her wand she turned the poor 
little cottage into a splendid palace, full of treasures ; 
only the two stools and the straw bed remained just as 
they were, to remind him of his former poverty. Then 
the queen touched Bruno himself and made him gentle 
and polite and grateful, and he thanked her and the 
princess a thousand times. Lastly, the queen restored 
the hen and the cabbages to their natural forms and 
left them all very contented. The prince and the princess 
were married with great splendor and lived happily 
ever after. 


PRINCE MU AND THE PRINCESS ZAZA 


NCE upon a time there lived a king 
and a queen, who were the best crea- 
tures in the world and so kind-hearted 
that they could not bear to see their 
subjects want for anything. The 

i consequence was they gradually gave 

fea? away all their treasures till they positively 

S had nothing left to live upon; and this coming to 

the ears of their neighbor, King Bru, he promptly 
raised a large army and marched into their country. 
The poor king, having no 
means of defending his kingdom, 
was forced to disguise himself 
with a false beard, and carrying 
his only son, the little Prince 

Mu, in his arms, and accom- 
panied only by the queen, 
to make the best of his | 
way into the 

wild country. 3 
They were lucky 
enough to escape 

the soldiers of King Bru ear at last, after SAReaR of 

fatigues and adventures, they found themselves in a 

charming green valley, through which flowed a stream 


clear as crystal and overshadowed by beautiful trees. 
217 
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As they looked round them with delight, a voice said 
suddenly : ’ 

“Fish, and see what you will catch.” 

Now the king had always loved fishing anal never 
. went anywhere without a fish-hook or two in his pocket, 
so he drew one out hastily, and the queen lent him her 
girdle to fasten it to, and it had hardly touched the 
water before it caught a big fish which made them an 
excellent meal — and not before they needed it, for 
they had found nothing until then but a few wild berries 
and roots. 

They thought that for the present they could not do 
better than stay in this delightful place, and the king 
set to work and soon built a bower of branches to shelter 
them ; and when it was finished the queen was so charmed: . 
with it that she declared nothing was lacking to com- 
plete her happiness but a flock of sheep which she and 
the little prince might tend while the king fished. 

They found that the fish were not only abundant and 
easily caught, but also very beautiful, with scales of 
every hue; and before long the king found that he could 
teach them to talk and whistle better than any parrot. 

Then he determined to carry some to the nearest town 
and try to sell them; and as no one had ever before seen 
any like them the people flocked about him eagerly and 
bought all he had caught, so that presently not a house 
in the city was considered complete without a crystal 
bowl full of fish, and the king’s customers were very 
particular about having them to match the rest of the 
furniture and gave him a vast amount of trouble in 
choosing them. 

The money he obtained in this way enabled him to 
buy the queen her flock of sheep, as well as many of the 
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other things which go to make life pleasant, so that 
they never once regretted their lost kingdom. Now it 
ee that the Fairy of the Beech-Woods lived in 

mmucsemy the lovely valley to which chance had 
led the poor fugitives, and she was 
y the one who had in pity for their for- 
tee / lorn condition sent the king such good 
4 7 \uck in his fishing, and generally taken 
them under her protection. This she was 

¢ all the more inclined to do as she loved chil- 

: dren, and little Prince Mu, who never cried 
and grew prettier day by day, quite won her heart. 
She made the acquaintance of the king and the queen 
without at first letting them know that she was a fairy, 
and they soon took a great fancy to her and even trusted - 
her with the precious prince, whom she carried off to 
her palace where she regaled him with cakes and tarts 
‘and every other good thing. This was the way she 
chose of making him fond of her; but afterwards as 
he grew older she spared no pains in educating and 
training him as a prince should be trained. But unfor- 
tunately in spite of all her care he grew so vain and 
frivolous that he quitted his peaceful country life in 
disgust and rushed eagerly after all the foolish gayeties 
of the neighboring town, where his handsome face and 
charming manners speedily made him popular. The 
king and queen deeply regretted this alteration in their 
son, but did not know how to mend matters, since the 
kind old fairy had made him so self-willed. 

Just at this time the Fairy of the Beech-Woods 
received a visit from an old friend of hers called Sar, 
who rushed into her house so breathless with rage that 
she could hardly speak. 
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“Dear, dear! what is the matter?” cried the Fairy 
of the Beech-Woods soothingly. 

“The matter!” cried Sar. “ You shall soon hear all 
about it. You know that, not content with endowing 
Zaza, Princess of the Summer Islands, with everything 
she could desire to make her charming, I actually took 
the trouble to bring her up myself; and now what does 
she do but come to me with more.coaxings and caresses 
than usual to beg a favor. And what do you suppose 
this favor turns out to be —when I have been cajoled 
into promising to grant it? Nothing more nor less 
than a request that I will take back all my gifts — 
‘since, says my young madam, ‘if I have the good for- 
tune to please you, how am I to know that it is really 
I, myself? And that’s how it will be all my life long, » 
whenever I meet anyone. You see what a weariness 
my life will be to me under these circumstances, and ° 
yet I assure you I am not ungrateful to you for all your 
kindness !’ 

“JT did all I could,” continued Sar, “to make her 
-=,— think better of it, 
but in vain; so after 
going through the 
usual ceremony for 

ef" taking back my 

q 7 a aa oifts, ’m come to 
ANK—~ you for a little peace 
and quietness. But, 
after all, I have not 
taken anything of 
consequence from this provoking Zaza. Nature had 
already made her so pretty and given her such a ready 
wit of her own that she will do perfectly well without 
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me. However, I thought she deserved a little lesson, 
so to begin with I have whisked her off into the desert 
and there left her!” 

“ What! all alone, and without any means of exist- 
ence?” cried the kind-hearted old fairy. “You had 
better hand her over to me. I don’t think so very 
badly of her after all. Pll just cure her vanity by 
making her love some one better than herself. Really, 
when I come to consider of it, I declare the little minx 
has shown more spirit and originality in the matter 
than one expects of a princess.” 

Sar willingly consented to this arrangement, and the 
old fairy’s first care was to smooth away all the diffi- 
culties which surrounded the princess, and lead her by 
the mossy path overhung with trees to the bower of the 
king and queen, who still pursued their peaceful life in 
the valley. 

They were immensely surprised at her appearance, 
but her charming face and the deplorably ragged con- 
dition to which the thorns and briers had reduced her 
once elegant attire speedily won their compassion; they 
recognized her as a companion in misfortune, and the 
queen welcomed her heartily and begged her to share 
their simple repast. Zaza gracefully accepted their 
hospitality, and soon told them what had happened to 
her. The king was charmed with her spirit, while the 
queen thought she had indeed been daring thus to go 
against the fairy’s wishes. 

“Since it has ended in my meeting you,” said the 
princess, “I cannot regret the step I have taken, and if 
you will let me stay with you I shall be perfectly 
happy.” ’ 

The king and the queen were only too delighted to 
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have this charming princess to supply the place of 
Prince Mu, whom they saw but seldom, since the fairy 
had provided him with a palace in the neighboring 
_ town, where he lived in the 
greatest luxury and did noth- 
ing but amuse himself from 
s9-aaz4) Morning tonight. So 
Se iY Zazastayedand helped 

: the queen to keep 
, house, and very 
# soon they came to 
love her dearly. 
When the Fairy 

“3 of the Beech- 
Woods came to them, they presented the princess to 
her and told her story, little thinking that the fairy 
knew more about Zaza than they did. The old fairy 
was equally delighted with her and often invited her to 
visit her leafy palace, which was the most enchanting 
place that could be imagined and full of treasures. 
Often she would say to the princess when showing her 
some wonderful thing, “This will do for a wedding 
gift some day.” 

And Zaza could not help thinking that the fairy 
meant to give her the two blue wax torches that burned 
without ever getting smaller or the diamond from which 
more diamonds were continually growing or the boat 
that sailed under water or whatever beautiful or won- 
derful thing they might happen to be looking at. It is 
true, she never said so positively, but she certainly 
allowed the princess to believe it, because she thought 
a little disappointment would be good for her. But the 
person she really relied upon for curing Zaza of her 
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vanity was Prince Mu. The old fairy was not at all 
pleased with the way he had been going on for some 
time, but her heart was soft toward him. 

She did not even hint to the princess that Mu was 
anything but absolutely perfect; and talked of him so 
much that when at last she announced that he was 
coming to visit her, Zaza made up her mind that this 
delightful prince would be certain to fall in love with 
her at once and was quite pleased at the idea. The old 
fairy thought so too, 
but as this was not at‘ 
all what she wished, she 
took care to throw such 
an enchantment over 
the princess that she 
appeared to Mu quite 
ugly and awkward, , 
though to every one “ 
else she looked just as usual. So 
when he arrived at the leafy palace, 
more handsome and fascinating even 
than ever she had been led to expect, 
he hardly so much as glanced at the 
princess, but bestowed all his atten- 
tion upon the old fairy, to whom he seemed to have 
a hundred things to say. 

The princess was immensely astonished at his indif- 
ference and put on a cold and offended air, which, 
however, he did not seem to observe. 

Then as a last resource she exerted all her wit and 
gayety to amuse him, but with no better success, for he 
was of an age to be more attracted by beauty than by 
anything else, and though he responded politely enough, 
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it was evident that his thoughts were elsewhere. Zaza 
was deeply mortified, since the prince really pleased 
her very well, and for the first time she bitterly re- 
gretted the fairy gifts she had been anxious to get rid 
of. Prince Mu was almost equally puzzled, for he had 
heard nothing from the king and the queen but the 
praises of this charming princess, and the fact that they 
had spoken of her as so very beautiful only confirmed 
his opinion that people who live in the country have no 
taste. 

He talked to them of his charming acquaintances in, 
the town, the beauties he had admired, did admire, or 
thought he was going to admire, until Zaza, who heard 
it all, was ready to cry with vexation. The fairy too 
was quite shocked at his conceit and hit upon a plan » 
for curing him of it. She sent to him by an unknown 
messenger a portrait of Princess Zaza as she really was, 
with this inscription: “ All this beauty and sweetness, 
with a loving heart and a great kingdom, might have 
been yours but for your well-known fickleness.” 

This message made a great impression upon the prince, 
but not so much as the portrait. He positively could 
not tear his eyes away from it and exclaimed aloud that 
never, never had he seen anything so lovely and so 
» graceful. Then he began to think that it was too absurd 
that he, the fascinating Mu, should fall in love with a 
portrait; and, to drive away the recollections of its 
haunting eyes, he rushed back to the town; but some- 
how everything seemed changed. The beauties no longer 
pleased him, their witty speeches had ceased to amuse, 
and indeed, for their parts, they found the prince far 
less amiable than of yore and were not sorry when he 
declared that, after all, a country life suited him best, 
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and went back to the leafy palace. Meanwhile, the 
Princess Zaza had been finding the time pass but slowly 
with the king and the queen, and was only too pleased 
when Mu reappeared. She at once noticed the change 
in him, and was deeply curious to find the reason of it. 
Far from avoiding her, he now sought her company and 
seemed to take pleasure in talking to her, and yet the 
princess did not for a moment flatter herself with the 
idea that he was in love with her, though it did not 
take her long to decide that he certainly loved some one. 
But one day the princess, wander- , 
ing sadly by the river, spied Prince 
Mu fast asleep in the shade of a } 
tree, and stole nearer to & 


at his dear face 
moobserved. ~~ 
Judge of her Y 
astonishment 
when she saw 
that he was 
holding in his 
hand a portrait of herself! (fas vain ate she sake over 
the apparent contradictoriness of his behavior. Why 
did he cherish her portrait while he was so fatally 
indifferent to herself? At last she found an oppor- 
tunity of asking him the name of the princess whose 
picture he carried about with him always. 

“ Alas! how can I tell you?” replied he. 

“Why should you not?” said the princess timidly. 
“Surely there is nothing to prevent you.” 

“Nothing to prevent me!” repeated he, “when my 
utmost efforts have failed to discover the lovely original. 
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Should I be so sad if I could but find her? But I do 
not even know her name.” 

More surprised than ever, the princess asked to be 
allowed to see the portrait, and after examining it 
for a few minutes returned it, remarking shyly that 
at least the original had every cause to be satisfied 
with it. 

“That means that you consider it flattered,” said the 
prince severely. “Really, Zaza, I thought better of 
you and should have expected you to be above such con- 
temptible jealousy. But all women are alike!” 

“Indeed, I meant only that it was a good likeness,” 
said the princess meekly. 

“Then you know the original,’ cried 
the prince, throwing himself on his knees 
beside her. “Pray tell 
me at once who it is 
and don’t keep me in 
suspense !”” 

“Oh! don’t you see 
that it is meant for 
me?” cried Zaza. 

The prince sprang 
to his feet, hardly able 
to refrain from telling 

LW au fher that she must be 
blinded by vanity to suppose she resembled the lovely 
portrait even in the slightest degree; and after gazing 
at her for an instant with icy surprise, turned and left 
her without another word and in a few hours quitted 
the leafy palace altogether. 

Now the princess was indeed unhappy and could no 
longer bear to stay in a place where she had been so 
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cruelly disdained. So, without even bidding farewell to 
the king and the queen, she left the valley behind her 
and wandered sadly away, not caring whither. After 
walking until she was weary, she saw before her a tiny 
house and turned her slow steps towards it. The nearer 
she approached the more miserable it appeared, and at 
length she saw a little old woman sitting upon the 
door-step, who said grimly: 

“‘Here comes one of these fine beggars who are too 
idle to do anything but run about the country!” 

“ Alas! madam,” said Zaza, with tears in her pretty 
eyes, “a sad fate forces me to ask you for shelter.” 

“Didn’t I tell you what it would be?” growled the 
old hag. “From shelter we shall proceed to demand 
supper, and from supper money to take us on our way. 
Upon my word, if I could be sure of finding some one 
every day whose head was as soft as his heart, I 
wouldn’t wish for a more agreeable life myself! But I 
have worked hard to build my house and secure a morsel 
to eat, and I suppose you think that I am to give away 
everything to the first passer-by who chooses to ask for 
it. Not at all! I wager that a fine lady like you has 
more money than I have. I must search her, and see 
if it is not so,’ she added, hobbling towards Zaza with 
the aid of her stick. 

“ Alas! madam,” replied the princess, “I only wish I 
had. I would give it to you with all the pleasure 
in life.” 

“But you are very smartly dressed for the kind of life 
you lead,” continued the old woman. 

“What!” cried the princess, “do you think I am 
come to beg of you?” 

“J don’t know about that,’ answered she; “but at 
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any rate you don’t seem to have come to bring me any- 
thing. But what is it that you do want? Shelter? 
Well, that does not cost much; but after that comes 
supper, and that I can’t hear of. Oh, dearno! Why, at 
your age one is always ready to eat; and now you have 
been walking, and I suppose you are ravenous ?” 

“Indeed no, madam,” answered the poor princess, “I 
am. too sad to be hungry.” 

“Oh, well! if you will promise to go on being al 
you may stay for the night,’ said the old woman 
mockinely. 

Thereupon she made the princess sit down beside her, 
and began fingering her 
- silken robe, while she 
muttered: “Lace on 
A top, lace underneath! 
cS, This must have 

Si cost you a pretty 
penny! It would 
have been better 
¢ >, to save enough to 
Roce feed yourself, and 

5 Spe S not come begging 
Dall to those who want 
all ae have for themselves. Pray, what may you 
have paid for these fine clothes?” 

“ Alas! madam,” answered the princess, “I did not 
buy them, and I know nothing about money.” 

“What do you know, if I may ask?” said the old 
dame. 

“ Not much, but indeed I am very unhappy,” cried 
Zaza, bursting into tears, “and if my services are any 
good to you—” 
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“Services!” interrupted the hag crossly. “One has 
to pay for services, and I am not above doing my own 
work.” 

“ Madam, I will serve you for nothing,” said the poor 
princess, whose spirits were sinking lower and lower. 
“T will do anything you please; all I wish is to live 
quietly in this lonely spot.” 

“Oh! I know you are only trying to deceive me,” 
answered she; “and if I do let you serve me, is it 
fitting that you should be so much better dressed than 
Iam? If I keep you, will you give me your clothes 
and wear some that I will provide you with? It is true 
that I am getting old and may want some one to take 
care of me some day.” 

“Qh! for pity’s sake, do what you please with my 
clothes,” cried poor Zaza miserably. 

And the old woman hobbled off with alacrity, and 
fetched a little bundle containing a wretched dress, such 
as the princess had never even seen before, and nimbly 
skipped round, helping her to put it on instead of her 
own rich robe, with many exclamations of: 

“Saints!—what a magnificent lining! And the 
width of it! It will make me four dresses at least. 
Why, child, I wonder you could walk under such a 
weight, and certainly in my house you would not have 
had room to turn round.” 

So saying, she folded up the robe, and put it by with 
great care, while she remarked to Zaza : 

“ That dress of mine certainly suits you to a marvel; 
be sure you take great care of it.” 

When supper-time came she went into the house, de- 
clining all the princess’s offers of assistance, and shortly 
afterwards brought out a very small dish, saying: 
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“‘ Now let us sup.” 

Whereupon she handed Zaza a small piece of black 
bread and uncovered the dish, which contained two dried 
plums. 

“We will have one between us,” continued the old 
dame; “and as you are the visitor, you shall have the 
half which contains the stone; but be very careful that 
you don’t swallow it, for I keep them against the win- 
ter, and you have no idea what a good fire they make. 
Now, you take my advice— which won’t cost you any- 
thing — and remember that it is always more economi- 
cal to buy fruit with stones on this account.” 

Zaza, absorbed in her own sad thoughts, did not even 
hear this prudent counsel and quite forgot to eat her 
share of the plum. This delighted the old woman, who 
put it by carefully for her breakfast, saying: 

“T am very much pleased 
with you, and if you go on as you 
have begun, we shall do very 
well, and I can teach you many 
useful things which people 
don’t generally 
know. For in- 
stance, look at 
my house! It is 
built entirely of 
the seeds of all 
the pears I have 
eaten in my life. 
Now, most peo- 
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ple aie ten away, and that only shows what a 
number of things are wasted for want of a little 
patience and ingenuity.” 
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But Zaza did not find it possible to be interested in 
this and similar pieces of advice. And the old woman 
soon sent her to bed, for fear the night air might give 
her an appetite. She passed a sleepless night; but in 
the morning the old dame remarked : 

“T heard how well you slept. After such a night 
you cannot want any breakfast ; so while I do my house- 
hold tasks you had better stay in bed, since the more 
one sleeps the less one need eat; and as it is market- 
day I will go to town and buy a pennyworth of bread 
for the week’s eating.” 

And so she chattered on, but poor Zaza did not hear 
or heed her; she wandered out into the desolate coun- 
try to think over her sad fate. However, the good Fairy 
of the Beech-Woods did not want her to be starved, so 
she sent her an unlooked-for relief in the shape of a 
beautiful white cow, which followed her back to the . 
tiny house. When 
the old woman saw {fy 
it her joy knew no 
bounds. 

“Now we can 
have milk and 


{”? 


cheeseand butter! 
cried she. “Ah! & 
how good milk is! & ee 
What a pity itis so expensive! ey 
So they made a little shelter of | 
branches for the beautiful crea- 
ture, which was quite gentle, and followed Zaza about . 
like a dog when she took it out every day to graze. 
One morning as she sat by a little brook, thinking 
sadly, she suddenly saw a young stranger approaching, 
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and got up quickly, intending to avoid him. But 
Prince Mu, for it was he, perceiving her at the same 
moment, rushed towards her with every demonstration 
of joy, for he had recognized her, not as the Zaza 
whom he had slighted, but as the lovely princess whom 
he had sought vainly for so long. The fact was that 
the Fairy of the Beech-Woods, thinking she had been 
punished enough, had withdrawn the enchantment from 
her, and transferred it to Mu, thereby in an instant 
depriving him of the good looks which had done so 
much toward making him the fickle creature he was. 
Throwing himself down at the princess’s feet, he im- 
plored her to stay, and at least speak to him, and she at 
last consented, but only because he seemed to wish it so 
very much. After that he came every day in the hope - 
of meeting her again, and often expressed his delight 
at being with her. But one day, when he had been 
begging Zaza to love him, she confided to him that it 
was quite impossible, since her heart was already en- 
tirely occupied by another. 

“T have,’ said she, “the unhappiness of loving a 
prince who is fickle, frivolous, proud, incapable of car- 
ing for anyone but himself, who has been spoilt by flat- 
tery, and, to crown all, who does not love me.” 

“ But,” cried Prince Mu, “surely you cannot care for 
so contemptible and worthless a creature as that.” 

“ Alas ! but I do care,” answered the princess, weeping. 

“ But where can his eyes be,” said the prince, “that 
your beauty makes no impression upon him? As for 
me, since I have possessed your portrait I have wandered 
over the whole world to find you, and, now we have met, 
I see that you are ten times lovelier than I could have 
imagined, and I would give all I own to win your love.” 
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“My portrait?” cried Zaza with sudden interest. 
“Ts it possible that Prince Mu can have parted 
with it?” 

“He would part with his life sooner, lovely princess,” 
answered he; “I can assure you of that, for Jam Prince 
Mu.” 

At the same moment the Fairy of the Beech-Woods 
took away the enchantment, and the happy princess 
recognized her lover, now truly hers, for the trials they 
had both undergone had so changed and improved them 
that they were capable of a real love for each other. 
You may imagine how perfectly happy they were, and 
how much they had to hear and to tell. But at length 
it was time to go back to the little house, and as they 
went along Zaza remembered for the first time what a 
ragged old dress she was wearing, and what an odd ap- 
pearance she must present. But the prince declared 
that it became her vastly and that he thought it most 
picturesque. When they reached the house the old 
woman received them very crossly. 

“‘T declare,” said she, “that it’s perfectly true: wher- 
ever there is a girl you may be sure that a young man 
will appear before long! But don’t imagine that Pm 
going to have you here—not a bit of it; be off with 
you, my fine fellow!” 

Prince Mu was inclined to be angry at this uncivil re- 
ception, but he was really too happy to care much, so 
he only demanded, on Zaza’s behalf, that the old dame 
should give her back her own attire, that she might go 
away suitably dressed. 

This request roused her to fury, since she had counted 
upon the princess’s fine robes to clothe her for the rest 
of her life, so that it was some time before the prince 
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could make himself heard to explain that he was willing 
to pay for them. The sight of a handful of gold pieces 
somewhat mollified her, however, and after making them 
both promise faithfully that on no consideration would 
they ask for the gold back again, she took the princess 
into the house and grudgingly doled out to her just 
enough of her gay attire to make her presentable, while 
the rest she pretended to have lost. After this they 
found that they were very hungry, for one cannot live 
on love, any more than on air, and then the old woman’s 
lamentations were louder than before. 

“ What!” she cried, “feed people who are as happy 
as all that! Why, it is simply ruinous!” 

But as the prince began to look angry, she, with many 
sighs and mutterings, brought out a morsel of bread, a 
bowl of milk, and six plums, with which the lovers were 
well content for as long as they could look at one an- 
other they really did not know what they were eating. 
It seemed as if they would go on forever with their rem- 
iniscences, the prince telling how he had wandered all 
over the world from beauty to beauty, always to be dis- 
appointed when he found that no one resembled the por- 
trait; the princess wondering how it was he could have 
been so long with her and yet never have recognized her, 
and over and over again pardoning him for his cold and 
haughty behavior to her. 

“Vor,” she said, “you see, Mu, I love you, and love 
makes everything right! But we cannot stay here,” she 
added; ‘‘ what are we to do?” 

The prince thought they had better find their way to the 
Fairy of the Beech-Woods and put themselves once more 
under her protection, and they had hardly agreed upon 
this course when two little chariots wreathed with jas- 
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mine and honeysuckle suddenly appeared, and, stepping 
into them, they were whirled away to the leafy palace. 
Just before they lost sight of the little house they heard 
loud cries and lamentations from the miserly old dame, 
and, looking : 
round, perceived 
that the beauti- 
ful cow was van- 
ishing, in spite of 
her frantic effort 
to hold it fast. 
And they after- 
wards heard that 
she spent the rest of her life in 
trying to put into her money- 
bag the handful of gold the prince had thrown to her. 
For the fairy, as a punishment for her avarice, caused 
it to slip out again as fast as she dropped it in. 

The Fairy of the Beech-Woods ran to welcome the 
prince and the princess with open arms, only too de- 
lighted to find them so much improved that she could, 
with a clear conscience, begin to spoil them again. Very 
soon the Fairy Sar also arrived, bringing the king 
and the queen with her. Princess Zaza implored her 
pardon, which she graciously gave ; indeed the princess 
was so charming she could refuse her nothing. She also 
restored to her the Summer Islands, and promised her 
protection in all things. The Fairy of the Beech-Woods 
then informed the king and the queen that their subjects 
had chased King Bru from the throne and were wait- 
ing to welcome them back again; but they at once ab- 
dicated in favor of Prince Mu, declaring that nothing 
could induce them to forsake their peaceful life, and the 
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fairies undertook to see the prince and princess estab- 
lished in their beautiful kingdoms. Their marriage took 
place the next day, and they lived happily ever after- 
wards, for Zaza was never vain and Mu was never fickle 
any more. 


PRINCE WEE AND THE PRINCESS 
SABEL 


A STORY OF THE NORTH POLE 


NCE on a time there lived a king and 
4 a queen who were foolish beyond all 
telling, but nevertheless they were 
vastly fond of each other. 

Now, the foolish queen had one little 
son who was just going to be christened, 
and for several months she had been hard 
at work preparing a list of the names of 
é°S*- those who were to be invited, but she quite 
forgot that it would take nearly 
as long to read it over as it had 
taken to write it out. So when 
the moment of the christening 
arrived the king—to whom the 


barely reached the end of the sec- ®4 
ond page and his tongue was trip- 
ping with fatigue and haste as he repeated 
the usual formula, “I conjure and pray 
you, Fairy So-and-so” — or Enchanter | 
Such-a-one — “to honor me with a visit,! 
and graciously bestow your best gifts upon my son.” 


To make matters worse, word was brought to him 
237 
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that the fairies asked on the first page had already 
arrived and were waiting impatiently in the great hall 
and grumbling that no one was there to receive them. 
Thereupon he gave up the list in despair and hurried to 
greet. those whom he had succeeded in asking, implor- 
ing their good-will so humbly that most of them were 
touched and promised that they would do his son no 
harm. But there happened to be among them a fairy 
from a far country about whom they knew nothing, 
though her name had been written on the first page of 
the list. This fairy was annoyed 
that after having taken the trouble to 
come so quickly there had been no one 
2 to receive her or help 
her to alight from the | 
great ostrich on which 
she had traveled from 
her distant home, and 
now she began to mut- 
ter to herself in the 
most alarming way. 

“Oh! prate away,” 
said she, “your son 
will never be anything 
to boast of. Say what you will, he will be nothing 
but a wee one —”’ 

No doubt she would have gone on longer in this strain 
and given the unhappy little prince half-a-dozen unde- 
sirable gifts, if it had not been for the good fairy Ling, 
who held the kingdom under her special protection and 
who luckily hurried in just in time to prevent further 
mischief. When she had by compliments and entreaties 
pacified the unknown fairy and persuaded her to say no 
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more, she gave the king a hint that now was the time 
to distribute the presents and after this ceremony they 
all took their departure, excepting the fairy Ling, who 
then went to see the queen, and said to her: 

“A nice mess you seem to have made of this business, 
madam. Why did you not deign to consult me? But. 
foolish people like you always think they can do with- 
out help or advice, and I observe that in spite of all my 
goodness to you, you had not even the civility to invite 
me!” 

“ Ah! dear madam,” cried the king, throwing himself 
at her feet; “did I ever have time to get as far as 
your name? See where | putin this mark when I aban- 
doned the hopeless undertaking which I had just 
begun !”’ 

“‘There! there!”’ said the fairy, “I am not offended. 
I don’t allow myself to be put out by trifles like that 
with people I really am fond of. But now about your 
son. I have saved him from a great many disagreeable 
things, but you must let me take him away and care 
for him, and you will not see him again until he is all 
covered with fur!” 

At these mysterious words the king and the queen 
burst into tears, for they lived in such a hot climate 
themselves that how or why the prince should come to 
be covered with fur they could not imagine, and thought 
it must portend some great misfortune to him. 

However, Ling told them not to be alarmed. 

“Tf I left him to you to bring up,” said she, “ you 
would be certain to make him as foolish as yourselves. 
I do not even intend to let him know that he is your 
son. And you had better give your minds to governing 
your kingdom properly.” 
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So saying, she opened the window and catching up 
the little prince, cradle and all, she glided away in the 
, air as if she were skat- 
ing on ice, leaving the 
# king and the queen in 

the greatest affliction. 
They consulted every 
— one who came near 
7 them as to what the 
‘ fairy could possibly 
have meant by saying 
that when they saw their son again he 
would be covered with fur. But no one 
could offer any solution of the mystery, only 
they all seemed to agree that it must be 
something frightful, and the king and the 
queen made themselves more miserable than ever, and 
wandered about their palace in 
a way to make anyone pity 
them. 

Meantime the fairy carried off 
the little prince to her own cas- 
tle, and placed him 
under the care of | 
a young peasant 
woman, whom she 
bewitched so as to 
make her think that this new baby was one of her own 
children. 

So the prince grew up healthy and strong, leading 
the simple life of a young peasant, for the fairy thought 
that he could have no better training; only as he grew 
older she kept him more and more with herself that his 
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mind might be cultivated and exercised as well as his 
body. But her care did not cease there. She resolved 
that he should be tried by hardships and disappoint- 
ments and the knowledge of his fellow men, for indeed 
she knew the prince would need every advantage that 
she could give him, since, though he increased in years, 
he did not increase in height, but remained the tiniest 
of princes. In spite of this he was active and well 
formed, and so handsome and agreeable that his stature 
was of no real consequence. The prince was perfectly 
aware that he was called by the ridiculous name of 
“Wee,” but he consoled himself by vowing that he 
would make it illustrious. 

In order to carry out her plans for his welfare the 
fairy now began to send Prince Wee the most wonder- 
ful dreams of adventure by sea and land, and of these 
adventures he himself was always the hero. Sometimes 
he rescued a lovely princess from some terrible danger. 
Again he earned a kingdom by some brave 
deed, until at last he longed to go away 
and seek his fortune in a far country 
where his humble birth would not pre- 
vent his gaining honor and riches by his 
courage. 

So with a heart full 
of ambitious projects yi, 
he rode one day intoa WW \\j AND 
great city not farfrom  “f¥4 WW Wp 
the fairy’s castle. As : ’ sf N Ey 
he had set out intend- ae. 
ing to hunt in the sur- 
rounding forest he was quite simply. dressed and carried 
only a bow and arrows and a light spear, but even 
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thus arrayed he looked graceful and distinguished. As 
he entered the city he saw that the inhabitants were 
all racing with one accord toward the market-place. 
He also turned his horse in the same direction, curious 
to know what was going on. When he reached the 
spot he found that certain foreigners of outlandish 
appearance were about to make a proclamation, and 
he pushed his way into the crowd until he was near 
enough to hear the words of the old man who was their 
spokesman : 

“Let the whole world know that he who can reach 
the summit of the Ice Mountain shall receive as his 
reward, not only the incomparable Sabel, fairest of the 
fair, but also all the realms of which she is queen! 

Here,” contin- 
ued the old man 
after he had 
made this proc- 
lamation— 
“here is the list 
of all those 
princes who 
have perished 
in the attempt 
to win her, and 
here is the list of 
those who have 
just entered 
upon the high 
emprise.” 

Prince Wee 
was seized with a violent desire to inscribe his name 
among the others, but the remembrance of his dependent 
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position and his lack of wealth held him back. But 
while he was hesitating the old man unveiled a portrait 
of the lovely Sabel, which was carried by some of the 
attendants, and after one glance at it the prince delayed 
no longer, but, rushing forward, demanded permission 
to add his name to the list. When they saw his tiny 
stature and simple attire the strangers looked at each 
other doubtfully, not knowing whether to accept or 
refuse him. But the prince said haughtily : 

“Give me the paper that I may sign it,’ and they 
obeyed. What between admiration for the princess 
and annoyance at the hesitation shown by her ambassa- 
dors the prince was too much agitated to choose any 
other name than the one by which he was always 
known. But when, after all the grand titles of the 
other princes, he simply wrote “ Wee,” the ambassadors 
broke into shouts of laughter. 

The prince was angry for a moment, then he sud- 
denly remembered that, after all, it was a funny name, 
and that he had not as yet had time to make it famous; 
so he was calm and inquired the way to the Princess 
Sabel’s country. 

He felt there were many difficulties before him and 
he resolved to set out at once, without even taking 
leave of the fairy, for fear she might try to stop him. 
Every one in the town who knew him made great fun 
of the idea of Wee’s undertaking such an expedition, and 
it even came to the ears of the foolish king and queen, 
who laughed over it more than any of the others, with- 
out having an idea that the presumptuous Wee was 
their only son! 

Meantimethe prince was traveling on, though the direc- 
tions he had received for his journey were none too clear. 
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“Four hundred leagues north of Mount Caucasus 
you will receive your orders and instructions for the 
conquest of the Ice Mountain.” 

Fine marching orders, those, for a man starting from 
a country near where Tibet is nowadays ! 

He fared eastward, avoiding all towns, lest the people 
sake sane at his name, for he was not a very experi- 

: foot enced traveler and had not as yet 
j learned to enjoy a joke, especially 
A if it were against himself. At 
night he slept in the woods, and 
at first he lived on wild fruits, but 
the fairy who was keeping a be- 
5% nevolent eye upon him thought that 
it would never do to let him be half- 
starved in that way, so she took to feeding 
{ him with all sorts of good things while he 
was asleep, and the prince wondered very much that 
when he was awake he never felt hungry. True to 
her plan the fairy sent him various adventures to 
prove his courage, and he came successfully through 
them all, only im his last fight with a furious mon- 
ster rather like a tiger he had the ill luck to lose his 
horse. 

Nothing daunted, he struggled forward on foot, and 
at last reached a seaport. Here he found a boat sailing 
for the coast which he desired to reach, and having just 
enough money to pay his passage, he went on board 
and they started. But after some days there came on a 
fearful storm which completely wrecked the little ship, 
and the prince only saved his life by swimming a long, 
long way to the only land that was in sight. This 
proved to be a desert island. 
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Here he lived by fishing and hunting, always hoping 
that the good fairy would presently rescue him. One 
day, as he was looking sadly out to sea, he saw an odd- 
looking boat drifting slowly toward the shore. Pres- 
ently it ran into a little creek and there stuck fast in 
the sand. Prince Wee rushed down eagerly to examine 
it and saw with amazement that the masts and spars 
were all covered thickly with branches and leaves until it 
looked like a small wood. jee from the stillness 
thatthere could be f 
no one on board 
the prince pushed ¢ 
aside the branches | 
and sprang over | 
theside, and found (#¢ 
himself in the ¢ 
midst of the crew 
who lay motion- 
less as dead men | 
and in a deplor- 
able condition. 
They too had be- 
come almost like trees and were growing to the deck 
or to the masts or to the sides of the vessel or to what- 
ever they had happened to be touching when the 
enchantment fell upon them. Wee was struck with 
pity for their miserable plight and set to work with 
might and main to release them. With the sharp 
point of one of his arrows he gently detached their 
hands and feet from the wood which held them fast 
and carried them one after another to the shore where 
he rubbed their rigid limbs and bathed them with infu- 
sions of various herbs. with such success that after a 
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few days they recovered perfectly and were as fit to 
manage a boat as ever. The good fairy Ling had to 

do with this marvelous cure, and she also put it into 

the prince’s head to rub the boat itself with the same 

magic herbs, which cleared it entirely, and not before it 
was time, for at the rate at which it had been growing 

it would very soon have become a forest ! 

The gratitude of the sailors was extreme and they 
willingly promised to land the prince on any coast he 
pleased; but when he questioned them about the ex- 
traordinary thing that had happened to them and to their 
ship, they could in no way explainit. They said that 
as they were passing along a thickly wooded coast a 
sudden gust of wind had reached them from the land 
and enveloped them in a dense cloud of dust, after 
which everything in the boat that was not metal had 
sprouted and blossomed as the prince had seen, and 
they themselves had grown gradually numb and heavy 
and had finally lost all consciousness. Prince Wee was 
deeply interested in this story and collected a quantity 
of the dust from the bottom of the boat, which he care- 
fully preserved, thinking that it might one day stand 
him in good stead. 

Then they joyfully left the desert island and after a 
long and prosperous voyage over unruffled seas they at 
length came in sight of land and resolved to go on shore 
not only to take in a fresh stock of water and provisions 
but also to find out if possible where they were and in 
what direction to proceed. 

As they neared the coast they wondered if this could 
be another uninhabited land, for no human beings could 
be distinguished. Yet it soon became evident that some- 
thing was stirring, for in the dust-clouds that moved near 
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the ground small dark forms were dimly visible. These 
appeared to be assembling at the exact spot where they 
were preparing to run ashore, and what was their sur- 
prise to find they were nothing more or less than large 
and beautiful spaniels, some standing as sentries, others 
grouped in companies and regiments, all eagerly watch- 
ing them land. 

When they found that Prince Wee, instead of saying, 
“ Kill them,” as they had feared, said, “ Hi! good dog!” in 
a thoroughly friendly way they crowded round him with 
a great wagging of tails and giving of paws and very 
soon made him understand that they wanted him to 
leave his men with the boat and followthem. The prince 
was so curious to know more about them that he will- 
ingly agreed; so after arranging with the sailors to 
wait for him a couple of weeks and then if he had not 
come back, to go on their way without him he set out 
with his new friends. 

Their way lay inland and Wee noticed with great sur- 
prise that the fields were well cultivated and that the carts 
and plows were drawn by horses or oxen just as they 
might have been in any other country and when they 
passed any village the cottages were trim and pretty and 
an air of prosperity was everywhere. 

At one of the villages a dainty little repast was set 
before the prince, and while he was eating a chariot was 
brought, drawn by two splendid horses, which were 
driven with great skill by a large spaniel. In this car- 
riage he continued his journey very comfortably, passing 
many similar equipages on the road and being always 
most courteously saluted by the spaniels who occupied 
them. 

At last they drove rapidly into a large town, which 
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Prince Wee had no doubt was the capital of the king- 
dom. News of his approach had evidently been re- 
ceived, for all the inhabitants were at their doors and 
windows and all the little spaniels had climbed upon the 
wall and gates to see him arrive. The prince was de- 
lighted with the hearty welcome they gave him and 
looked round him with the deepest interest. After pass- 
ing through a few wide streets, well paved and adorned 
with avenues of fine trees, they drove into the courtyard 
of a grand palace which was full of spaniels who were 
evidently soldiers. 

“The king’s bodyguard,” thought the prince to him- 
self as he returned their salutations. Then the carriage 
stopped and he was shown into the presence of the king, 
who lay on a rich Persian carpet surrounded by several — 
little spaniels occupied in chasing away the flies lest they 
should disturb his majesty. He was the most beautiful 
of all spaniels, and in his big brown eyes there was a 
look of sadness which, however, quite disappeared as he 
sprang up to welcome Prince Wee with every sign of 
delight. His courtiers also came one by one to pay 
their respects to the visitor. The prince thought that he 
would find himself puzzled as to how he should carry on 
a conversation, but as soon as he and the king were once 
more left alone, a secretary of state was sent for and he 
wrote from his majesty’s dictation a most polite speech 
in which he regretted much that they were unable to 
converse, except in writing, the language of dogs being 
difficult to understand. The writing was the same as 
the prince’s own. 

Prince Wee thereupon wrote a suitable reply and 
begged the king to satisfy his curiosity about all the 
strange things he had seen and heard since his landing. 
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This appeared to awaken sad recollections in the king’s 
mind, but he informed the prince that he was called King 
Biby and that a fairy whose kingdom was next his own 
had reduced him to the state in which the prince found 
him, leaving him unchanged in mind but deprived of the 
power of speech, and had condemned all his angle to 
a similar fate, saying: 

“ Bark and run on four feet until the time comes when 
virtue shall be rewarded by love and fortune.” 

This, as the poor king remarked, was very much the 
same thing as if she had said, “ Remain a spaniel for ever 
and ever.” 

Prince Wee was quite of the same opinion. Never- 
theless he said what we should all have said in the same 
circumstances : 

“ Your majesty must have patience.”’ 

He was indeed deeply sorry for poor King Biby and 
said all the consoling things he could think of, promising 
to aid him with all his might if there was anything to 
be done. In short they became firm friends. 

Prince Wee in his turn told his own history and the 
great undertaking on which he had set out, and King 
Biby gave him some valuable instructions as to the best 
way for him to proceed, and then they went together to 
the place where the boat had been left. The sailors 
were delighted to see the prince again, and when they 
had taken on board all the supplies which the king had 
sent for them, they started once more. The king and 
the prince parted with much regret, and the king insisted 
that Wee should take with him one of his own pages 
named Mousta who was charged to attend to him every- 
where and serve him faithfully. This he promised 
to do. 
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The wind being favorable they were soon out of hear- 
ing of the general howl of regret which had been given 
by order of the king as a great compliment by the whole 
army, and then the land was entirely lost to view. They 
met with no other adventures and presently found them- 
selves within two leagues of the harbor for which they 
were making. The prince, however, thought it would 
suit him better to land so as to avoid the town, since he 
had no money left and was very doubtful as to what he 
should do next. So the sailors set him and Mousta on 
shore, and then went back sorrowfully to their ship, 
while the prince and his attendant walked off in what 
looked to them the most promising direction. 

They soon reached a lovely green meadow on the bor- 
der of a wood, which seemed to them so pleasant after 
their long voyage that they sat down to rest in the 
shade and amused themselves by watching the gambols 
and antics of a pretty monkey in the trees close by. The 
prince presently became so fascinated by it that he sprang 
up and tried to catch her, but she eluded his grasp and 
kept just out of arm’s reach. At last she sprang upon 
his shoulder and whispered in his ear: 

“We have no money, my poor Prince Wee, and we 
are altogether badly off and at a loss to know what to 
do next.” 

“ Yes, indeed,” answered the prince ruefully, “and IT 
have nothing to give you, no sugar or biscuits or any- 
thing that you like, my pretty one.” 

“Since you are so thoughtful for me and so patient 
about your own affairs,” said the monkey, “ I will show 
you the way to the Golden Rock, only you must leave 
Mousta to wait for you here.” 

Prince Wee willingly agreed, and then the monkey 
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sprang from his shoulder to the nearest tree, and began 
to run through the wood from branch to branch, crying, 
“Follow me.” 

This the prince did not find quite so easy, but the monkey 
waited for him and showed him the easiest places, until 
presently the wood grew thinner and they came out at 
the foot of a mountain into a little clear grassy space 
in the midst of which stood a single rock about ten 
feet high. When they were quite close to it the monkey 
sald : 

“This stone looks pretty hard, but give it a blow with 
your spear and see what will happen.” 

So the prince took his spear and gave the rock a 
stroke which split off several pieces, and showed that 
though the surface was thinly coated with stone, inside 
it was one solid mass of pure gold. 

Thereupon the little monkey said: 

“‘T make you a present of what you need broken off. 
Take as much of it as you think proper.” 

The prince thanked her gratefully and picked up one 
of the smallest of the lumps of gold. As he did so the 
little monkey was suddenly transformed into a tall and 
gracious lady who said to him: 

“Tf you are always as kind and persevering and easily 
contented as you are now you may hope to accomplish 
the most difficult tasks. Go on your way and have no 
fear that you will be troubled any more for lack of gold, 
for that little piece which you modestly chose shall 
never grow less, use it as much as you will. But that 
you may see the danger you have escaped by your mod- 
eration, come with me.” 

So saying she led him back into the wood by a differ- 
ent path and he saw that it was full of men and women. 
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Their faces were pale and haggard and they ran hither 
and thither seeking madly upon the ground or in the 
air, starting at every sound, pushing and trampling on 
one another in their frantic eagerness to find the way to 
the Golden Rock. 

“You see how they toil,” said the fairy, “but it 
is all of no avail. They will end by dying of despair as 
hundreds have done before them.” 

As soon as they had got back to the place where 
they had left Mousta the fairy disappeared and the prince 
and his faithful squire, who had greeted him with every 
demonstration of joy, took the nearest way to the city. 
Here they stayed several days, while the prince provided 
himself with horses and attendants and made many en- 
quiries about the Princess Sabel, and the way to her 
kingdom, which was still so far away that he could hear 
but little and that of the vaguest description, but when 
he presently reached Mount Caucasus it was quite a dif- 
ferent matter. Here they seemed to talk of nothing but 
the Princess Sabel and strangers from all parts of the 
world were traveling toward her father’s court. 

The prince heard plenty of assurances as to her beauty 
and her riches, but he also heard of the immense num- 
ber of his rivals and their power. One brought an army 
at his back, another had vast treasures, a third was as 
handsome and accomplished as it was possible to be; 
while poor Wee had nothing but his zeal, his faithful 
spaniel and his ridiculous name — which last was hardly 
likely to help him, but as he could not alter it he wisely 
determined not to think of it any more. After journey- 
ing for two whole months they came at last to Trelintin, 
the capital of the Princess Sabel’s kingdom, and here he 
heard dismal stories about the Ice Mountain, and how 
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none of those who had attempted to climb it had ever 
come back. 

He heard also the story of King Farda, Sabel’s father. 
It appeared that he, being a rich and powerful mon- 
arch, had married a lovely princess named Birba, and 
they were as happy as the day was long — so happy that 
as they were out sledging one day they were foolish 
enough to defy fate to spoil their happiness. 

“We shall see about that,” grumbled an old hag who 
sat by the wayside blowing her fingers to keep them 
warm. The king thereupon was very angry, and wanted 
to punish the woman; but the queen 
prevented him, saying: 

“ Alas! sire, do not let us make 
bad worse ; no doubt this is a fairy!” 

“ You are right there,” said the old 
woman, and immediately she stood 
up and as they gazed at her in hor- 
ror she grew huge, her staff turned 
to a fiery dragon with outstretched 
wings, her ragged cloak 
f to a golden mantle and 
. her wooden shoes to two 
@ bundles of rockets. “You 


and remember the fairy 
“ Guarla!” So saying she 
mounted the dragon and flew off, the rockets shooting 
in all directions and leaving long trails of sparks. 
In vain did Farda and Birba beg her to return, and 
endeavor by their humble apologies to pacify her; she 
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never so much as looked at them and was very soon out 
of sight, leaving them a prey to all kinds of dismal fore- 
bodings. Very soon after this the queen had a little 
daughter, who was the most beautiful creature ever 
seen; all the fairies of the North were invited to her 
christening, and warned against the malicious Guarla. 
She also was invited, but she neither came to the ban- 
quet nor received her present; but as soon as all the 
others were seated at table, after bestowing their gifts 
on the little princess, she stole into the palace, and 
hid herself under the cradle until the nurses and the 
cradle-rockers had all turned their backs and then she 
sprang out and in an instant had stolen the little prin- 
cess’s heart and made her escape, only being chased 
by a few dogs and scullions on her way across the 
courtyard. 

Once outside she mounted her chariot and flew straight 
away to the North Pole, where she shut up her stolen 
treasure on the summit of the Ice Mountain and sur- 
rounded it with so many difficulties that she felt quite 
easy about its remaining there as long as the princess 
lived, and then she went home chuckling at her success. 
As to the other fairies, they went home after the banquet 
without discovering that anything was amiss, and so the 
king and the queen were quite happy. Sabel grew pret- 
tier day by day. Without the slightest trouble she 
learned everything a princess ought to know and yet 
something always seemed lacking to make her perfectly 
charming. She had an exquisite voice, but whether her 
songs were grave or gay it did not matter, she did not 
seem to know what they meant, and every one who 
heard her said: 

“She certainly sings perfectly, but there is no tender- 
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ness, no heart in her voice.” Poor Sabel! how could 
there be when her heart was far away on the Ice Moun- 
tain? And it was just the same with all the other 
things that she did. As time went on, in spite of the 
admiration of the whole court and the blind fondness of 
the king and the queen, it became more and more evi- 
dent that something was fatally wrong, for those who 
love no one cannot long be loved. 

At last the king called a general assembly and invited 
the fairies to attend, that they might if possible find out 
what was the matter. After explaining their grief as 
well as he could, he ended by begging them to see the 
princess for themselves. “It is certain,” said he, “ that 
something is wrong— what it is I don’t know how to 
tell you, but in some way your work is imperfect.” 

They all assured him that as far as they knew every- 
thing had been done for the princess, and they had for- 
gotten nothing that they could bestow on so good a 
neighbor as the king had been to them. After this they 
went to see Sabel, but they had no sooner entered her 
presence than they cried out with one accord : 

“Oh ! horror ! — she has no heart!” 

On hearing this frightful announcement, the king and 
the queen gave a cry of despair and entreated the fairies 
to find some remedy for such an unheard-of misfortune. 
Thereupon the eldest fairy consulted her book of magic, 
which she always carried about with her, hung to her 
girdle by a thick silver chain, and there she found out at 
once that Guarla had stolen the princess’s heart and 
she also discovered what the wicked old fairy had done 
with it. 

“What shall we do? What shall we do?” cried the 
king and the queen in one breath. 
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“ You must certainly suffer much annoyance from see- 
ing and loving Sabel who is nothing but a beautiful 
image,” replied the fairy, “and this must go on for a 
long time, but I think I see that in 
the end she will once more regain her 
heart. My advice is that you shall 
at once cause her portrait to be 
sent all over the world and 
promise her hand and all 
she has to the prince who is 
successful in reaching her 
heart. Her beauty alone is 
sufficient to engage all the 
princes of the world in the 
% quest.” 

This was accordingly done 
and Prince Wee heard that 
already five hundred princes 
had perished in the snow 
and ice, not to mention 
. their squires and pages, 
" and that more contin- 
ued to arrive daily, eager to try their fortune. After 
some consideration he determined to present himself at 
court, but his arrival made no stir, as his retinue was 
as inconsiderable as his stature and the splendor of his 
rivals was great enough to throw even Farda himself 
into the shade. However, he paid his respects to the 
king very gracefully, and asked permission to kiss the 
hand of the princess in the usual manner, but when he 
said he was called “ Wee,” the king could hardly 
repress a smile and the princes who stood by openly 
shouted with laughter. 
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Turning to the king, Prince Wee said with great 
dignity: 

- Pray laugh if it pleases your eens ; | am glad 
that it is in my power to fora 
afford you any amusement, 
but Iam not a plaything 
for these gentlemen and I | 
must beg them to dismiss |; 
any ideas of that kind 
from their minds at once.” 
Andwith that 
he turned 
upon the one 
who had 
laughed the 
loudest and 
proudly chal- 
lenged him 
to a_ single : 
combat. This prince, te was called Fadasse, accepted 
the challenge very scornfully, mocking at Wee, who he 
felt sure had no chance against himself. The meeting 
was arranged for the next day. When Prince Wee 
quitted the king’s presence he was conducted to the 
audience hall of the Princess Sabel. The sight of so 
much beauty and magnificence took his breath away 
for an instant, but recovering himself with an effort 
he said : 

“‘ Lovely princess, irresistibly drawn by the beauty of 
your portrait, I come from the other end of the world 
to offer my services to you. My devotion knows no 
bounds, but my absurd name has already involved me 
in a quarrel with one of your courtiers. To-morrow I 
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am to fight this ugly, overgrown prince, and I beg you 
to honor the Paes irae bie iiner and prove to 


there is robbing 
in a name and : 
that you deign BY 
to accept me as F 
your knight.” 

When it came 
to this the princess %& 
could not help being amused, for 
though she had no heart she was # 
not without humor. However she €& 
answered graciously that she accepted with pleasure, 
and this encouraged the prince to entreat further that 
she would not show any favor to his adversary. 

“ Alas!” said she, “I favor none of these foolish peo- 
ple who weary me with their sentiment and their folly. 
I do very well as I am, and yet from one year’s end to 
another they talk of nothing but delivermg me from 
some imaginary affliction. Not a word do I understand 
of all their pratings about love and other dull things 
besides, which, I declare to you, I cannot even remember.” 

Wee was quick enough to gather from this speech 
that to amuse and interest the princess would be a far 
surer way of gaining her favor than to add himself to 
the list of those who continually teased her about that 
mysterious thing called “ love”’ which she was so inca- 
pable of comprehending. So he began to talk of his 
rivals and found in each of them something to make 
merry over. In this diversion the princess joined him 
heartily, and so well did he succeed in his attempt to 
amuse her that before very long she declared that of all 
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the people at court he was the one to whom she pre- 
ferred to talk. 

The following day at the time appointed for the com- 
bat, when the king, the queen and the princess had taken 
their places and the whole court and the whole town 
were assembled to see the show, Prince Fadasse rode into 
the lists magnificently armed and accoutered, followed by 
twenty-four squires and a hundred men-at-arms, each 
one leading a splendid horse, while Prince Wee entered 
from the other side armed only with his spear and fol- 
lowed by the faithful Mousta. The contrast between 
the two champions was so great that there was a shout 
of laughter from the whole assembly, but when at the 
sounding of a trumpet the combatants rushed upon soch. 
other and Wee, eluding the EB g p) 
blow aimed at him, succeeded #3sag 
in thrusting Prince Fadasse {4 
from his horse and pinning 
him to the sand ..-2syy 
with his spear, it ® 
changed to a mur- 
mur of admira- 
tion. Ce 
As soon as he had a at his mercy, aac Prince 
Wee, turning to the princess, assured her that he had 
no desire to kill anyone who called himself her courtier, 
and then he bade the furious and humiliated Fadasse 
rise and thank the princess to whom he owed his life. 
Then amid the sounding of the trumpets and the 
shoutings of the people he and Mousta retired gravely 
from the lists. 

The king soon sent for him to congratulate him on 
his success and to offer him a lodging in the palace, 
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which he joyfully accepted. The princess expressed a 
wish to have Mousta brought to her, and, when the prince 
sent for him, she was so delighted with his courtly man- 
ners and his marvelous intelligence that she entreated 
Wee to give him to her for her own. ‘The prince con- 
sented with alacrity, not only out of politeness but be- 
cause he foresaw that to have a faithful friend always 
near the princess might some day be of great service to 
him. All these events made Prince Wee a person of 
great consequence at the court. Very soon after this 
there arrived upon the frontier Arrogantin, the ambas- 
sador of a very powerful king, who sent to Farda the 
following letter, at the same time demanding permission 
to enter the capital in state to receive the answer : 

“T, Branda, to King Farda send greeting. If I had - 
before this time seen the portrait of your beautiful 
daughter Sabel I should not have permitted all these 
adventurers and petty princes to be dancing attendance 
and getting themselves frozen with the absurd idea of 
meriting her hand. For myself I am not afraid of any 
rivals, and now I have declared my intention of marry- 
ing your daughter no doubt they will at once withdraw 
their pretensions. My ambassador has orders therefore 
to make arrangements for the princess to come and be 
married to me without delay — for I attach no impor- 
tance at all to the farrago of nonsense which you have 
caused to be published all over the world about this Ice 
Mountain. If the princess really has no heart, be as- 
sured that I shall not concern myself about it, since, if 
anybody can help her to discover one, can. My worthy 
father-in-law, farewell !” 

The reading of this letter embarrassed and displeased 
Farda and Birba immensely, while the princess was 
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furious at the insolence of the demand. They all three 
resolved that its contents must be kept a profound secret 
until they could decide what reply should be sent, but 
Mousta contrived to send word of all that had passed to 
Prince Wee. He was naturally very indignant, and 
after thinking it over a little he begged an audience 
of the princess, and led the conversation so cunningly 
up to the subject that was uppermost in her thoughts 
as well as his own that she presently told him all about 
the matter and asked his advice as to what it would be 
best to do. This was exactly what he had not been 
able to decide for himself, but he replied that he 
should advise her to gain a little time by promising 
her answer after the grand entry of the ambassador. 
Accordingly this was done. 

The ambassador did not at all like being put off after 
that fashion, but he was obliged to be content and only 
said very arrogantly that as soon as his = sp? 
equipages arrived, as he eae Ce OH 


the foreign princes with 
whom it was inundated an 
idea of the power and the 
magnificence of his master. ' 
Prince Wee, in despair, re- 
solved that he would for once 
beg the assistance of the kind fairy ¢ 2 
Ling. He often thought of her and * * > PAYh 
always with gratitude, but from the an ie 
moment of his setting out he had peenial to eae 
her aid only on the greatest occasions. That very night 
when he had fallen asleep quite worn out with think- 


zh 
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ing over all the difficulties of the situation he dreamed 
that the fairy stood beside him and said : 

“Wee, you have done very well so far. Continue to 
please me and you shall always find good friends when 
you need them most. As for this affair with the ambas- 
sador, you can assttre Sabel that she may look forward 
tranquilly to his triumphal entry since it will all tum 
out well for her in the end.” 

The prince tried to throw himself at her feet to thank 
her, but woke to find it was alla dream. Nevertheless 
he took fresh courage and went next day to see the prin- 
cess to whom he gave many mysterious assurances that 
all would yet be well. He even went so far as to ask 
her if she would not be very grateful to anyone who 
would rid her of the insolent Branda. To which she re- 
plied that her gratitude would know no bounds. Then 
he wanted to know what would be her best wish for 
the person who was lucky enough to accomplish it. To 
which she said that she would wish him to be as insen- 
sible to the folly called “ love” as she was herself! 

This was indeed 

>) 4 a crushing speech 
‘\ to make to such a 

| devoted lover as 
Prince Wee, but 
, with great courage 
he concealed the 
pain it caused him. 
| And now the 
ambassador sent 
to say Same on ie very next day he would come in state 
to receive his answer, and from the earliest dawn the 
inhabitants were astir to secure the best places for the 
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grand sight, but the good fairy Ling was providing them 
an amount of amusement they were far from expecting, 
for she so enchanted the eyes of all the spectators that 
when the ambassador’s gorgeous procession appeared 
the splendid uniforms seemed to them miserable rags 
that a beggar would have been ashamed to wear, the 
prancing horses appeared as wretched skeletons hardly 
able to drag one leg after the other, while their trap- 
pings, which really sparkled with gold and jewels, looked 
like old sheepskins that would not have been good enough 
for a plow horse. The pages resembled the ugliest 
sweeps. The trumpets gave no more sound than whistles 
made of onion-stalks, or combs wrapped in paper, while 
the train of fifty carriages looked no better than fifty 
donkey carts. In the last of these sat the ambassador 
with the haughty and scornful air which he considered 
becoming in the representative of so powerful a mon- 
arch, for this was the crowning point of the absurdity of 
the whole procession that all who took part in it wore 
the expression of vanity and self-satisfaction and pride 
in their own appearance and all their surroundings 
which they believed their splendor amply justified. 
The laughter and howls of derision from the whole 
crowd rose ever louder and louder as the extraordinary 
cortége advanced, and at last reached the ears of the 
king as he waited in the audience hall, and before the 
procession reached the palace he had been informed of 
its nature, and supposing that it must be intended as an 
insult he ordered the gates to be closed. You may im- 
agine the fury of the ambassador when after all his pomp 
and pride the king absolutely and unaccountably refused 
to receive him. He raved wildly against both king 
and people, and the cortége retired in great confusion, 
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jeered at and pelted with stones and mud by the en- 
raged crowd. It is needless to say that he left the 
country as fast as horses could carry him but not before 
he had declared war with the most terrible threats 
and promises to devastate the country with fire and 
sword. 

Some days after this disastrous embassy King Biby 
sent couriers to Prince Wee with a friendly letter, offer- 
ing his services in any difficulty and enquiring with the 
deepest interest how he fared. 

Prince Wee at once replied, relating all that had hap- 
pened since they parted, not forgetting to mention the 
event which had just involved Farda and Branda in this 
deadly quarrel, and he ended by entreating his faithful 
friend to despatch a few thousands of his veteran span- | 
iels to his assistance. 

Neither the king, the queen nor the princess could in 
the least understand the amazing conduct of Branda’s 
ambassador; nevertheless the preparations for the war 
went forward briskly and all the princes who had not 
gone on toward the Ice Mountain offered their services, 
at the same time demanding all the best appointments 
in the king’s army. Wee was one of the first to volun- 
teer, but he only asked to go as aide-de-camp to the com- 
mander-in-chief, who was a gallant soldier and celebrated 
for his victories. As soon as the army could be got to- 
gether it was marched to the frontier, where it met the 
opposing force headed by Branda himself, who was full 
of fury, determined to avenge the insult to his ambassa- 
dor and to possess himself of the princess. All the army 
of Farda could do, being so heavily outnumbered, was to 
act upon the defensive, and before long Wee won the es- 
teem of the officers for his ability, and of the soldiers for 
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his courage and care for their welfare, and in all the 
skirmishes which he conducted he had the good fortune 
to vanquish the enemy. 

At last Branda engaged the whole army in a terrific 
conflict, and though the troops of Farda fought with 
desperate courage, their general was killed and they 
were defeated and forced to retreat with immense loss. 
Wee did wonders, and half a dozen times turned the re- 
treating forces and beat back the enemy, and he after- 
wards collected troops enough to keep them in check 
until the severe winter setting in put an end to hostili- 
ties for a while. 

He then returned to the court, where consternation 
reigned. The king was in despair at the death of his 
trusty general, and ended by imploring Wee to take the 
command of the army, and his counsel was followed in 
all the affairs of the court. He followed up his former 
plan of amusing the princess, and on no account remind- 
ing her of that tedious thing called “love,” so that she 
was always glad to see him, and the winter slipped by 
gayly for both of them. 

The prince was all the while secretly making plans 
for the next campaign; he received private intelligence 
of the arrival of a strong reinforcement of spaniels, to 
whom he sent orders to post themselves along the fron- 
tier without attracting attention, and as soon as he 
possibly could he held a consultation with their com- 
mander, who was an old and experienced warrior. Fol- 
lowing his advice he decided to have a pitched battle 
as soon as the enemy advanced, and this Branda lost 
not a moment in doing, as he was perfectly persuaded 
that he was now going to make an end of the war and 
utterly vanquish Farda. 
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But no sooner had he given the order to charge than 
the spaniels, who had mingled with his troops unper- 
ceived, leaped each upon the horse nearest to him and 
not only threw the ¢& 
whole squadron into — 
confusion by the ter- 7 & 
ror they caused, but, (AS 
springing at the throats “es 
of the riders, unhorsed 
many of them by the 
suddenness of their at- 
tack; then turning the ™ 
aoe to the rear they spread consternation avery alan 
and made it easy for Prince Wee to gain a complete 
victory. He met Branda in single combat, and suc- 
ceeded in taking him prisoner; but the sensitive mon- 
arch did not live to reach the court, to which Wee sent 
him; his pride killed him at the thought of appearing 
before Sabel under these altered circumstances. 

In the meantime Prince Fadasse and all the others 
who had remained behind set out with all speed for 
the conquest of the Ice Mountain, being afraid that 
Prince Wee might prove as successful in that as he 
seemed to be in everything else, and when Wee re- 
turned he heard with great annoyance of their stealing 
a march on him,in this way. True he had been serving 
the princess, but she admired and praised him only for 
his gallant deeds and seemed no whit nearer bestowing 
her love on him, and all the comfort Mousta could give 
him on the subject was that at least she loved no one 
else, and with that he had to content himself. 

He determined that he would delay no longer, but 
attempt the great undertaking for which he had come 
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so far. When he went to take leave of the king and 

the queen they entreated him not to go, as they had 

just heard that Prince Fadasse and all who accompanied 

him fe had peospeay in the snow, but he persisted in 
‘ G2 his resolve. 

Sabel gave him her hand 


same gracious indifference 
if as she had given it to him 
‘Yi| the first time they met. It 
| oes that this farewell 
| took place before the whole 

#’ court, and so great a favor- 
ite had Prince Wee become that they were all indignant 
at the coldness with which the princess treated him. 

Finally the king said to him: 

“Prince, you have constantly refused all the gifts 
which, in my gratitude for your invaluable services, I 
have offered to you, but I wish the princess to present 
you with her cloak of marten’s fur, and that I hope you — 
will not reject !”’ 

Now this was a splendid fur mantle which the prin- 
cess was very fond of wearing, not so much because she 
felt cold as that its richness set off to perfection the 
delicate tints of her complexion and the brilliant gold 
of her hair. She took it off and with graceful polite- 
ness begged Prince Wee to accept it, and this he was 
charmed to do. Then taking only this and a little 
bundle of wood and accompanied only by two spaniels 
out of the fifty who had stayed with him when the war 
was ended, he set forth, receiving many tokens of love 
and favor from the people in every town he passed 


through. 
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At the last little village he left his horse behind him 
to begin his toilsome march through the snow which 
extended white and terrible in every direction as far as 
the eye could see. Here he had appointed gggergumeueges 
to meet the other forty-eight spaniels. a 
They received him joyfully and assured 3 
him that they would follow and serve 7 
- faithfully. And so they started ste 
full of heart and hope. = 

At first there was a slight gee 
track, difficult but not impos- [ye 
sible to follow. This was soon 4 (79 a S 
lost and the Pole Star was $5 Pe 
their only guide. When the See came to call a tal 
the prince caused a few twigs from the fagot he had 
brought with him to be planted in the snow, and then 
he sprinkled over them a pinch of the magic powder he 
had collected from the enchanted boat. To his great joy 
they instantly began to sprout and grow and in a 
marvelously short time the camp was surrounded by 
a perfect grove of trees of all sorts, which blossomed 
and bore ripe fruit so that all their wants were easily 
supplied and they were able to make huge fires to 
warm themselves. The prince then sent out several 
spaniels to reconnoiter, and they had the good luck to 
discover a horse laden with provisions stuck fast in 
the snow. They at once went and got their com- 
rades and brought the spoil triumphantly into the 
camp, and as it consisted principally of pemmican not a 
spaniel among them went supperless to sleep. 

In this way they journeyed by day and night, it be- 
ing all the same, and when they encamped they always 
remembered to take on a few branches to provide them 
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with food and shelter. On their way they passed 
armies of those who had set out on the perilous enter- 
prise and now stood frozen stiff without sense or 
motion; but Prince Wee strictly forbade that any 
attempt should be made to thaw them. So they went 
on and on for more than three months, and day by day 
the Ice Mountain, which they had seen for a long time, 
grew clearer, until at last they stood close to it and 
shuddered at its height and steepness. But by patience 
and perseverance they crept up foot by foot, aided by 
their fires of magic wood without which they must have 
perished in the intense cold, until presently they stood 
at the gates of the magnificent ice palace which crowned 
the mountain, where, in deadly silence and icy sleep, 
lay Sabel’s heart. Now the difficulty became immense, 
for if they maintained enough heat to keep themselves 
alive they were in danger every ong of melting the 
blocks of solid ice of Pach the palace A 
was entirely built and bringing the 
whole structure down on their heads. 
Cautiously and quickly they , 
traversed courtyards and halls & 
until they found themselves at ai 
the foot of a vast 2 Cr a 
throne, where on a z ui 
cushion of snow lay 
an enormous and bril- 
hantly sparkling dia- 
mond. This contained 
the heart of the lovely 
Princess Sabel. On the lowest step of the throne was 
inscribed in icy letters: 

“¢ Whosoever thou art who by courage and virtue canst 
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win the heart of Sabel enjoy peacefully the good fortune 
which thou hast richly deserved.” 

Prince Wee bounded forward and had just strength 
left to grasp the precious diamond which contained all — 
he coveted in the world and then he fell insensible upon 
the snowy cushion. But his good spaniels lost no time 
in rushing to the rescue and between them they bore 
him hastily from the hall and not a moment too soon, 
for all around them they heard the clang of the falling 
blocks of ice as the fairy palace slowly collapsed under 
the unwonted heat. Not until they reached the foot of 
the mountain did they pause to restore the prince to 
consciousness, and then his joy to find himself the pos- 
sessor of Sabel’s heart knew no bounds. 

With all speed they began to retrace their steps, but — 
this time the happy prince could not bear the sight 
of his defeated and disappointed rivals whose frozen 
forms lined his triumphant way. He gave orders to his 
spaniels to restore them to life, and so successful were 
they that day by day his train increased, so that by the 
time he got back to the little village where he had left 
his horse he was escorted by five hundred sovereign 
princes, and knights and squires without number, and he 
was so courteous and unassuming that they all followed 
him willingly, anxious to do him honor. But then he 
was so happy and blissful himself that he found it easy 
to be at peace with all the world. 

Before long he met the faithful Mousta, who was 
coming at the top of his speed hoping to meet the 
prince, that he might tell him of the sudden and won- 
derful change that had come over the princess, who 
had become gentle and thoughtful and had talked to 
him of nothing but Prince Wee, of the hardships she 
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feared he might be suffering and of her anxiety for him, 
and all this with a hundred tender expressions which 
put the finishing stroke to the prince’s delight. Then 
came a courier bearing the congratulations of the king 
and the queen, who had just heard of his successful return, 
and there was even a graceful compliment from Sabel 
herself. The prince sent Mousta back to her, and he 
was welcomed with joy, for was he not her lover’s 
present ? 

At last the travelers reached the capital and were 
received with regal magnificence. Farda and Birba 
embraced Prince Wee, declaring that they regarded him 
as their heir and the princess’s future husband. To 
this he replied that they did him too much honor. And 
then he was admitted into the presence of the princess, 
who for the first time in her life blushed and could not 
find a word to say as he kissed her hand. But the 
prince falling on his knees beside her held out the 
splendid diamond, saying: 

“ Madam, this treasure is yours, since none of the dan- 
gers and difficulties I have gone through have been suffi- 
cient to make me deserve it.” 

“ Ah! prince,” said she, “if I take it, it is only that 
I may give it back to you, since truly it belongs to you 
already.” 

At this moment in came the king and the queen, and 
interrupted them by asking all the questions imaginable 
and not infrequently the same over and over again. 
It seems that there is always one thing that is sure to 
be said about an event by everybody, and Prince Wee 
found that the question which he was asked by more 
than a thousand people on this particular occasion was: 

‘And didn’t you find it very cold?” 
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The king had come to request Prince Wee and the 
princess to follow him to the council chamber, and this 
they did, not knowing that he meant to present the 
prince to all the nobles assembled there as his son-in-law 
and successor. But when Wee perceived his intention, 
he begged permission to speak first, and he told his 
whole story, even to the fact that he believed himself to 
be a peasant’s son. Scarcely had he finished speaking 
when the sky grew black, the thunder growled and the 
lightning flashed, and in the blaze of light the good fairy 
Ling suddenly appeared. Turning to Prince Wee, she 
said: “Iam satisfied with you, since you have shown 
not only courage but a good heart.” Then she ad- 
dressed King Farda, and informed him of the prince’s 
real history and how she had determined to give him — 
the education she knew would be best for a man who was 
to command others. ‘ You have already found the 
advantage of having a faithful friend,” she added to 
the prince, “and now you will have the pleasure of see- 
ing King Biby and his subjects regain their natural forms 
as a reward for his kindness to you.” 

Just then arrived a chariot drawn by eagles, which 
proved to contain the foolish king and queen, who em- 
braced their long-lost son with great joy and were greatly 
struck with the fact that they did indeed find him cov- 
ered with fur! While they were caressing Sabel and 
wringing her hands (which is a favorite form of endear- 
ment with foolish people) chariots were seen approach- 
ing from all points of the compass, containing numbers 
of fairies. 

“Sire,” said Ling to Farda, “I have taken the liberty 
of appointing your court as a meeting-place for all the 
fairies who could spare the time to come, and I hope 
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you can arrange to hold the great ball, which we have 
once in a hundred years, on this occasion.” 

The king, having suitably acknowledged the honor 
done him, was next reconciled to Guarla and they two 
presently opened the ball 
ee together. The fairy Mar- 

K \ Ik kj) fon restored their nat- 

A Wi/—paeiural forms to King 
Hii e\{  Biby and all his sub- 
Wy) “ ‘jects, and he appeared 
once more as handsome a 
king as you could wish to see. 
They lived happily ever after- 
wards, and when they died 
at a eid old age their vast kingdoms were divided 
between their children. 

The prince out of grateful remembrance of the Prin- 
cess Sabel’s first gift to him bestowed the right of bear- 
ing her name upon the most beautiful of the martens, 
and that is why they are called sables to this day. 
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THE PRINCESS ON THE GLASS HILL 


| NCE on a time a man had a 
ee % meadow which lay on the 


l))\h\\ side of a mountain, and in 


Pea 
BST aS R 
oy) jar the meadow there was a barn 
De ll in which he stored hay. But 
Kl SW LS | there had not been much hay in 
Ke A! HN + the barn for the last two years, 
Aveney b SNS, for every St. John’s eve, when 
A ed AD “5s the grass was at its best, it was 
4 /4 BQ, -< J . . : 
y opty Ce 2”) all devoured just as if a whole 
VE J IE flock of sheep had eaten it down to the 
(LY, (=) ground during the night. This hap- 
', Vb) pened once and it happened twice. Then the 
IMG E 


SS man got tired of losing his crop, and said to his 
sons — he had three of them, and the third was called 
Cinderlad — that one of them must go and sleep in the 
barn on St. John’s night, for it was absurd to let the 
grass be eaten up again, blade and stalk, as it had been 
the last two years, and the one who went to watch must 
keep a sharp lookout. 

The eldest was quite willing to go to the meadow; 
he would watch the grass, he said, and he would do it 
so well that neither man nor beast should have any of 
it. So when evening came he went to the barn, and lay 
down to sleep, but when night was drawing near there 


was such a rumbling and such anvearthquake that the 
274 
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walls and roof shook again, and the lad jumped up and 
took to his heels as fast as he could ang never even 
looked back, and the S3g2= 
barn remained empty * AG LNG 
that year just as it ue AT 
had been for the last '\ iN yeeratt 
two. = Ros 
Next St. John’s eve ! tii) 
the man again said that iis ] | | 


no | = MON 


could not go on in this way 
losing all the grass in the outlying 
field year after yearand that one of | 
his sons must just go there and watch it, and watch well 
too. So the next oldest son was willing to show what he 
could do. He went to the barn and Jay down to sleep, as 
his brother had done ; but when night was drawing near 
there was a great rumbling, 
and PNG : then an earthquake, 
peer ics ~ which was even worse 
than that on the former 
St. John’s night, and 
I) when the youth heard it 
iy he was terrified, and went off, 

running as if for a wager. 
es The year after, it was Cin- 
derlad’s turn, but when he 
Si ject eS 3. made ready to go the others 
te laughed at him and mocked 


is him, saying : 
- “Well, you are just the right one to 


watch the hay, you who have never learned anything 
but how to sit among the ashes and bake yourself!” 
Cinderlad however did not trouble himself about what 


ht 
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they said, but when: evening drew near rambled away to 
the outlying field. When he got there he went into the 
barn and lay down, but in about an hour’s time the 
rumbling and creaking began. 

“ Well, if it gets no worse than that I can manage 
to stand it,’ thought Cinderlad. In a little time the 
creaking began again, and the earth quaked so that all 
the hay flew about the boy. “Oh! if it gets no worse 
than that I can manage to stand it,” thought Cinderlad. 
But then came a third rumbling, and a third earthquake, 
so violent that the boy thought the walls and roof had 
fallen down, but when that was over everything suddenly 
grew as still as death around him. “Iam pretty sure 
that it will come again,” thought Cinderlad ; but no, it 
did not. Everything was quiet and everything stayed 
ee and when he had lain still a short time he heard 
= something that 
sounded as if 
a horse were 
standing chew- 
ing just outside 
the barn door. 
He stole to the 
i} door, which was 

AM) ajar, to see what 

ye " was there, and 

there stood a here Satine! It was so big and fat and 

fine a horse that Cinderlad had never seen one like it 

before, and a saddle and bridle lay upon it, and a complete 

suit of armor for a knight, and everything was of copper, 
and so bright that it shone again. 

“Ha, ha! So thou art eating up our hay,” thought 
the boy; “but I will stop it.’ He made haste and 
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took out his steel for striking fire, and threw it over the 
horse, and then it had no power to stir from the spot, 
and became so tame that the boy could do what he liked 
with it. So he mounted it and rode away to a place 
which no one knew of but himself, and there he tied it 
up. When he went home again his brothers laughed 
and asked how he had got on. 

“You didn’t lie long in the barn, if you have been 
even so far as the field!”’ said they. 

“TJ lay in the barn till the sun rose, but I saw nothing 
and heard nothing very bad, not I,” said the boy. “What 
was there to make you two so frightened ?” 

“ Well, we shall soon see whether you have watched 
the meadow or not,’ answered the brothers, but when 
they got there the grass was all standing just as long 
and as thick as it had been the night before. 

The next St. John’s eve the same thing happened 
again: neither of the two brothers dared to go to the 
outlying field to watch the crop, but Cinderlad went, and 
everything took place as on the previous St. John’s eve: 
first there was a rumbling and an earthquake and then 
there was another and then a third; but all three earth- 
quakes were much, very much more violent than they 
had been the year before. Then everything became still 
as death again, and the boy heard something chewing 


~. outside the barn door, so he stole as softly as he could to 


the door, which was slightly ajar, and again a horse 
stood close by the wall of the house, eating and chew- 
ing, and it was far larger and fatter than the first horse, 
and it had a saddle on its back, and a bridle was on 
it too, and a full suit of armor for a knight, all of 
bright silver, and as beautiful as anyone could wish to 
see. 
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“Ho, ho!” thought the boy, “so thou art eating up 
our hay in the night? but I will put a stop to it.” 

So he took out his steel for striking fire, and threw 
it over the horse’s mane, and the beast stood there 
as quiet asa lamb. Then the boy rode this horse to the 
place where he kept the other, and then went home 
again. 

“T suppose you will tell us that you have watched 
well again this time,” said the brothers. 

“Well, so I have,’ said Cinderlad. So they went 
there again, and there the grass was, standing as high 
and as thick as it had been before, but that did not 
make them any kinder to Cinderlad. 

When the third St. John’s night came neither of the 
two elder brothers dared to lie in the outlying barn to. 
watch the grass, for they had been 


so heart- ily frightened thenight that 
they had slept there that they could 


not get over it, but Cinderlad 
dared to go, and everything hap- 
pened just the same as on the two 


There were three 
earthquakes each 
worse than the 
other, and the 
last flung the boy 
from one wall of 
¥ the barn to the 
* other, but then 
everything suddenly became still as death. When he 
had lain quietly a short time, he heard something chew- 
ing outside the barn; then he once more stole to the door, 
which was slightly ajar, and behold a horse was stand- 
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ing just outside it, much larger and fatter than the two 
others he had caught. 

“Ho, ho! so thou art eating up our hay this time,” 
thought the boy ; “ but I will put a stop to it.” 

He pulled out his steel for striking fire, and threw it 
over the horse and it stood as still asif it had been nailed 
to the field, and the boy could do just what he liked with it. 
Then he mounted it and rode away to the place where he 
had the two others, and then he went home again. The 
two brothers mocked him just as they had done before, and 
told him that they could see that he must have watched 
the grass very carefully that night, for he looked just as 
if he were walking in his sleep; but Cinderlad did not 
trouble himself about that, but just bade them go to the 
field and see. They did go, and this time too the grass 
was standing, looking as fine and as thick as ever. 

The king of the country in which Cinderlad’s father 
dwelt had a daughter whom he would give to no one 
who could not ride up to the top of the glass hill, for 
there was a high, high hill of glass, slippery as ice, and 
it was close to the king’s palace. Upon the very top of 
this the king’s daughter was to sit with three gold apples 
in her lap, and the man who could ride up and take the 
three golden apples should marry her and have half 
the kingdom. The king had this proclaimed in every 
church throughout the land and in many other countries 
too. 

The princess was very beautiful, so it is needless to 
say that all the princes and knights were eager to win 
her and half the kingdom besides, and that for this © 
cause they came riding thither from the very end of the 
world, dressed so splendidly that their raiments gleamed 
in the sunshine, and riding on horses which seemed to 
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dance as they went, and there was not one of these princes 
who did not think that he was sure to win the princess. 

When the day appointed by the king had come, there 
was such a host of knights and princes under the glass hill 
that they seemed to swarm, and every one who could walk 
or even creep was there too, to see who should win the 
king’s daughter. Cinderlad’s two brothers were there, 
but they would not hear of letting him go with them, 
for he was so dirty and black with sleeping and grubbing 
among the ashes that they said every one would laugh at 
them if they were seen in the company of such an oaf. 

“ Well, then, I will go all alone by myself,” said Cin- 
derlad. 

When the two brothers got to the glass hill, all the 
princes and knights were trying to ride up it, and their. 
horses were in a foam; but it was all in vain, for no 
sooner did the horses set foot upon the hill than down 
they slipped, and there was not one which could get even 
so much as a couple of yardsup. Nor was that strange, 
for the hill was as smooth as a glass window-pane and 
as steep as the side of a house. But they were all eager 
to win the king’s daughter and half the kingdom, so they 
rode and they slipped, and thus it went on. 

At length all the horses were so tired that they could 
do no more and so hot that the foam dropped from them 
and the riders were forced to give up the attempt. The 
king was just thinking that he would cause it to be 
proclaimed that the riding should begin afresh on the 
following day, when perhaps it might go better, when 
suddenly a knight came riding up on so fine a horse that 
no one had ever seen the like of it before, and the knight 
had armor of copper, and his bridle was of copper too, 
and all his accouterments were so bright that they shone 
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again. The other knights all called out to him that he 
might just as well spare himself the trouble of trying to 
ride up the glass hill, for it was of no use to try; but he 
did not heed them, and rode straight off to it, and went 
up as if it were nothing at all. Thus he rode for a long 
way — it may have been a third part of the way up— 
but when he had got so far he turned his horse round and 
rode down again. But the princess thought that she had 
never yet seen so handsome a knight, and while he was 
riding up she was sitting thinking: “ Oh! howI hope he 
may be able to come up to the top!”’ And when she 
saw that he was turning his horse back she threw one 
of the golden apples down after him, and it rolled into 
his shoe. But when he had come down from off the hill 
he rode away, and that so fast that no one knew what 
had become of him. 

At night, too, Cinderlad’s brothers came home and 
had a long story to tell about the riding up the glass 
hill. At first, they said, there was not one who was 
able to get even so much as one step up, but then came 
a knight who had armor of copper and a bridle of cop- 
per, and his armor and trappings were so bright that 
they shone at a great distance, and it was something like 
a sight to see himriding. He rode a third of the way up 
the glass hill, and he could easily have ridden the whole 
of it if he had liked; but he had turned back, for he had 
made up his mind that that was enough for once. 

“Oh! I should have liked to see him too, that I 
should,” said Cinderlad, who was as usual sitting by 
the chimney among the cinders. ‘“ You indeed!”’ said 
the brothers, “you look as if you were fit to be among 
such great lords!” 

Next the brothers were for setting out again, and 
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this time too Cinderlad begged them to let him go with 
them and see who rode; but no, they said he was not 
fit to do that, for he was much too ugly and dirty. 

“ Well, well, then I will go all alone by myself,” said 
Cinderlad. 

So the brothers went to the glass hill, and all the 
princes and knights began to ride again, and this time 
they had taken care to rough the shoes of 
their horses; but that did not help them: they 
rode and they slipped as they had the 
day before, and not one of them could 
\ even get so far as a yard up the hill. 
When they had tired out their horses, 
so that they could do no more, they 

2 again had to stop altogether. But - 
just as the king was thinking that 
it would be well to proclaim that 
\. the riding should take place next 
day for the last time, so that they 
might have one more chance, he 
suddenly bethought himself that it 
would be well to wait a little 
longer to see if the knight in 
copper armor would come on this 
day too. But nothing was to be 
whe =oseen of him. Just as they were 
prin; still looking for him, however, 
SAUER ome a knight riding on a steed 
that was much finer than that which the knight in 
copper armor had ridden, and this knight had silver 
armor and a silver saddle and bridle, and all were so 
bright that they shone and glistened when he was a long 
way off. Again the other knights called to him and said 
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that he might just as well give up the attempt to ride 
up the glass hill, for it was useless to try; but the knight 
paid no heed to that, but rode straight away to the glass 
hill, and went still farther up than the knight in copper 
armor had gone; but when he had ridden two-thirds of 
the way up he turned his horse round and rode down 
again. The princess liked this knight still better than 
she had liked the other, and sat longing that he might be 
able to get up above, and when she saw him turning back 
she threw the second apple after him, and it rolled into 
his shoe, and as soon as he had got down the glass hill 
he rode away so fast that no one could see what had 
become of him. 

In the evening, when every one was to appear before 
the king and the princess, in order that he who had the | 
golden apple might show it, one knight went in after 
the other, but none of them had a golden apple to 
show. 

At night the two brothers went home as they had 
done the night before, and told how things had gone, 
and how every one had ridden, but no one had been able 
to get up the hill. “But last of all,” they said, “came 
one in silver armor, and he had a silver bridle on his 
horse, and a silver saddle, and oh, but he could ride! 
He took his horse two-thirds of the way up the hill, but 
then he turned back. He was a fine fellow,” said the 
brothers, “and the princess threw the second golden 
apple to him!” 

“Oh, how I should have liked to see him too!”’ said 
Cinderlad. 

“Oh, indeed! He was a little brighter than the 
ashes that you sit grubbing among, you dirty black 
creature !”’ said the brothers. 
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On the third day everything went just as on the 
former days. Cinderlad wanted to go with them to 
look at the riding, but the two brothers would not have 
him in their company, and when they got to the glass 


hill there was no one who could ride even so far as a 


yard up it, and every one waited for the knight in silver 
armor, but he was neither to be seen nor heard of. At 
last, after a long time, came a knight riding on a horse 
that was such a fine one its equal had never yet been 
seen. The knight had golden armor, and the horse a 
golden saddle and bridle, and these were all so bright 
that they shone and dazzled every one, even while the 
knight was still at a great distance. The other princes 
and knights were not able even to call to tell him how 
useless it was to try to ascend the hill, so amazed — 
were they at the sight of his magnificence. He rode 
straight away to the glass hill and galloped 
up it as if it were no hill at all, so that the 


might get up the whole way. 
As soon as he had ridden to the #) 
top, he took the third golden Ge Fx 


apple from the lap of the prin- ua 
oe and then turned his P ay / N 
Pal 


Pied te to him. f 
When the two brothers / 

came home again at night, a 

they had much to tell of how | 

the riding had gone off that m ann at last they told 

about ans knight in the golden armor too. “He was a 
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fine fellow, that was! Such another splendid knight 
is not to be found on earth!” said the brothers. 

“Oh, how I should have liked to see him too!” said 
Cinderlad. 

“ Well, he shone nearly as brightly as the coal-heaps 
that you are always lying raking amongst, dirty black 
creature that you are!” said the brothers. 

Next day all the knights and princes were to appear 
before the king and the princess —it had been too late 
for them to do it the night before —in order that he 
who had the golden apple might produce it. They all 
went in turn, first princes, and then knights, but none 
of them had a golden apple. 

“But somebody must have it,” said the king, “ for 
with our own eyes we all saw a man ride up and take 
it.” So he commanded that 

every one in the kingdom 
shouldcome to the palace, and 
see if he could show the apple. 
And one after the other they 
; all came, but no one had the golden 
apple, and after a long, long time 
Cinderlad’s two brothers came 
\ likewise. They were the last 
) of all, so the king inquired of 
A them if there was no one else in 
the kingdom left to come. 
“ “Oh! yes, we have a brother,” 
OS said the two, “ but he never got 
the golden apple! He never left the cinder-heap on any 
of the three days.” 

“Never mind that,’ said the king; “as every one 

else has come to the palace, let him come too.” 
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So Cinderlad was forced to go to the king’s palace. 

“ Hast thou the golden apple?” asked the king. 

“Yes, here is the first, and here isthe second, and here is 
the third, too,” said Cinderlad, and he took all the three 
apples out of his pocket, and with that threw off his 
sooty rags, and appeared there before them in his bright 
golden armor, which gleamed as he stood. 

“Thou shalt have my daughter and the half of my 
kingdom, and thou hast well earned both!” said the 
king. So there was a wedding, and Cinderlad got the 
king’s daughter, and every one made merry at the wed- 
ding, for all of them could make merry, though they 
could not ride up the glass hill, and if they have not 
left off their merry-making they must be at it still. 


THE BRAVE LITTLE TAILOR 


NE summer’s day a little tailor 
sat on his table by the window 
in the best of spirits and sewed 

a for dear life. As he was sitting 
e a thus a peasant woman came down the 

Myestreet, calling out, “Good jam _ to 
sell, good jam to sell.” This sounded 
sweetly in the tailor’s ears; he put his 
frail little head out of the window and 

/ shouted, “ Up here, my good woman, and 

you'll find a willing customer.” 

¥ The woman climbed up the three 

flights of stairs with her . 

heavy basket to the tai- 
lor’s room, and he made her spread out 
all the pots in a row before him. He,t. 
examined them all, lifted them up and 
smelled them, and said at last: 

“This jam seems good; weigh me_ 
four ounces of it, my good woman ; and ~~ D 
even if it’s a quarter of a pound I won’t SH 
stick at it.” 

The woman, who had hoped to find a good } 
market, gave him what he wanted, but went | 
away grumbling wrathtully. 


“Now heaven shall bless this jam for my use,” cried 
287 
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the little tailor, “and it shall sustain and strengthen 
me.” He took some bread out of a cupboard, cut a 
round off the loaf, and spread the jam on it. “ That 
won't taste amiss,” he said; “but I’ll finish that waist- 
coat first before I take a bite.” 

He placed the bread beside him, went on sewing, and 
out of the lightness of his heart kept on making his 
stitches bigger and bigger. In the meantime the smell 
of the sweet jam rose to the ceiling, where heaps of flies 
were sitting, and attracted them to such an extent that 
they swarmed on to it! 

“Ha! who invited you?” said the tailor, and chased 
the unwelcome guests away. 

But the flies, ane they understood his speech well 
g “S$ enough, refused to be warned 
off, and came back again in even 
greater numbers. 

At last the little tailor losing 
] all patience reached out of his 
i) chimney corner for a duster, and 
4 exclaiming, “ Wait, and I’ll give 
-{ it to you,” he beat them merci- 

ap lessly with it. When 
See he left off he counted 

the slain, and no fewer 
‘than seven lay dead 
‘ = before him with outstretched 

‘\ eZ legs. 

" What 2 a Fearn fellow I am!” said he, and was 
filled with admiration at his own courage. “ The whole 
town must know about this”; and in great haste the 
little tailor cut out a girdle, hemmed it and embroidered 
on it in big letters, “Seven at a blow.” “ What did I 
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say, the town? no, the whole world shall hear of it,” he 
said; and his heart beat for joy as a lamb wags his tail. 
The tailor strapped the girdle round his waist and set 
out into the wide world, for he considered his workroom 
too small a field for his prowess. Before he set forth 
he looked round about him, to see if there was anything 
in the house he could take with him on his journey ; but 
he found nothing except an old cheese, which he took 
possession of. In front of the house he observed a bird 
. that had been caught in some bushes, and this he put into 
his wallet beside the cheese. Then he went on his way 
merrily, and being light and agile he never felt tired. 
His way led up a hill, on the top of which sat a pow- 
erful giant, who was calmly surveying the landscape. 
The little tailor went up to him, and ~< 3 
greeting him most cheerfully said: 2 : 
gs Good-day, friend; there you sit at foeyy. 
your ease viewing the We 
whole wide world. : iS 
I’m just on my way ¢¢ 
there. What do you 
say to accompanying 
moe?” 
The giant looked Ls dS 
contemptuously at the mite a said : 
‘¢ What a poor wretched little creature you are!” 
“ That’s a good joke,” answered the little tailor, and 
unbuttoning his coat he showed the giant the girdle. 
“ There now, you can read what sort of a fellow I am.” 
The giant read: “Seven at a blow”; and thinking 
they were human beings the tailor had slain, he con- 
ceived a certain respect for the little man. But first he 
thought he would test him; so taking up a stone in 
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his hand he squeezed it till some drops of water ran out. 
“ Now you do the same,” said the giant, “if you really 
wish to be thought strong.” 

“Ts that all?” said the little tailor; “that’s child’s 
play to me.’ So he dived into his wallet, brought out 
the cheese, and pressed it till the whey ran out. “My 
squeeze was in sooth better than yours,” said he. 

The giant knew not what to say, for he could not 
have believed it of the little fellow. To prove him 
again, the giant lifted a stone and threw it so high that 
the eye could hardly follow it. “ Now, my little pigmy, 
let me see you do that.” 

“ Well thrown,” said the tailor; “but after all, your 
stone fell to the ground. I’ll throw one that won’t 
come down at all.” | 

He dived into his wallet again, and grasping the bird 
in his hand, he threw it up into the air. The bird, en- 
chanted to be free, soared up into the sky, and flew away 
never to return. ‘ Well, what do you think of that lit- 
tle piece of business, friend?” asked the tailor. 

“You can certainly throw,” said the giant ; “ but now 
let’s see if you can carry a proper weight.” With these 
words he led the tailor to a huge oak-tree which had 
been felled to the ground, and said, “If you are strong 
enough, help me to carry the tree out of the wood.” 

“Most certainly,” said the little tailor: “just you 
take the trunk on your shoulder; I'll bear the top and 
branches, which is certainly the heavier part.’ The 
giant laid the trunk on his shoulder, but the tailor sat 
at his ease among the branches; and the giant, who 
couldn’t see what was going on behind him, had to 
carry the whole tree, and the little tailor into the bar- 
gain. ‘There he sat behind in the best of spirits, lustily 
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whistling a tune, as if carrying the tree were mere sport. 
The giant, after dragging the heavy weight for some 
time, could get on no farther, and shouted out, “ Hi! I 
must let the tree fall.” 

The tailor sprang nimbly down, seized the tree with 
both hands as if he had carried it the whole way, and 
said to the giant, “ Fancy a big lout like you not being 
able to carry a tree!” 

They continued to go on their way together, and as 
they passed by a cherry-tree the giant grasped the top 
of it, where the ripest fruit hung, gave the branches into 
the tailor’s hand, and bade him eat. But the little tailor 
was far too ight to hold the tree down, and when the 
giant let go the tree swung back into the air, bearing 
the little tailor with it. When he had fallen to the 
ground again without hurting himself, the giant said: 
“What! do you mean to tell me you haven’t the 
strength to hold down a feeble twig?” 

“Tt wasn’t strength that was wanting,” replied the 
tailor; “do you think that would have been anything 
for a man who has killed seven at a blow? I jumped 
over the tree because the huntsmen are shooting among 
the branches near us. Do you do the like if you dare.” 

The giant made an attempt, but he could not get over 
the tree, and stuck fast in the branches, so that here too 
the little tailor had the better of him. 

“ Well, you're a fine fellow, after all,” said the giant ; 
“come and spend the night with us in our cave.” 

The little tailor consented to do this, and following 
his friend they went on till they reached a cave where 
several other giants were sitting round a fire, each 
holding a roast sheep in his hand, of which he was eat- 
ing. The little tailor looked about him, and thought, 
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“ Yes, there’s certainly more room to turn round in here 
than in my workshop.” 

The giant showed him a bed, and bade him he down 
and have a good sleep. But the bed was too big for the 
little tailor, so he did not get into it, but crept away into 
the corner. At midnight, when the giant thought the 
little tailor was fast asleep, he rose up, and taking his 
big iron walking-stick, he broke the bed in two with a 
blow, and thought he had made an end of the little 
grasshopper. At early dawn the giants went off to the 
wood, and quite forgot about the little tailor, till all of 
a sudden they met him trudging along in the most 
cheerful manner. The giants were terrified at the appa- 
rition, and, fearful lest he should slay them, they all took 
to their heels as fast as they could. . 

The little tailor continued to follow his nose, and 
after he had wandered about for a long time he came to 
the courtyard of a royal palace, and feeling tired he lay 
down on the grass and fell asleep. 

While he lay there the people came, and looking him 
all over read on his girdle, “ Seven at a blow.” “Oh!” 
they said, “what can this great hero of a hundred ~ 
fights want in our peaceful land? He must indeed be 
a mighty man of valor.” 

They went and told the king about him, and said 
what a weighty and useful man he could be in time of 
war, and that it would be well to secure him at any 
price. This counsel pleased the king, and he sent one 
of his courtiers down to the little tailor to offer him, 
when he awoke, a commission in their army. The mes- 
senger remained standing by the sleeper, and waited till 
he stretched his limbs and opened his eyes, when he ten- 
dered his proposal. 
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“That's the very thing I came here for,” he answered ; 
“Tam quite ready to enter the king’s service.” 

So he was received with all honor and given a special 
house of his own to live in. 

But the other officers resented the success of the lit- 
tle tailor, and wished him a thousand miles away. 
“ What’s to come of it all?” they asked each other; 
“if we quarrel with him, he’ll let out at us, and at 
every blow seven will fall. There’ll soon be an end of 
us.” So they resolved to goin a body to the king and 
all to send in their papers. “ We are not made,” they 
said, “to hold out againsta man who kills seven ata blow.” 

The king was grieved at the thought of losing all his 
faithful servants for the sake of one man, and he wished 
heartily that he had never set eyes on him, or that he 
could get rid of him. But he didn’t dare to send him 
away, for he feared he might kill him along with his 
people and place himself on the throne. He pondered 
long and deeply over the matter, and finally came to a 
conclusion. He sent to the tailor and told him that, 
seeing what a great and warlike hero he was, he was 
about to make him an offer. In a certain wood of his 
kingdom there dwelt two giants who did much harm by 
the way they robbed, murdered, burned, and plundered 
everything about them; no one could approach them 
without endangering his life. Butif he could overcome 
and kill these two giants he should have his only daugh- 
ter for a wife, and half his kmgdom into the bargain ; he 
might have a hundred horsemen, too, to back him up. 

“ That’s the very thing for a man like me,’ thought 
the little tailor; “one doesn’t get the offer of a beau- 
tiful princess and half a kingdom every day. Done 
with you,” he answered; “I'll soon put an end to the 
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giants. But I haven’t the smallest need of your hun- 
dred horsemen; a fellow who can slay seven men at a 
blow need not be afraid of two.” 

The little tailor set out, and the hundred horsemen 
followed him. When he came to the outskirts of the 
wood he said to his followers, “ You wait here; I’ll 
manage the giants by myself”’; and he went on into the 
wood, casting his sharp little eyes right and left about 
him. After a while he spied the two giants lying asleep 
under a tree, and snoring till the very boughs bent with 
the breeze. The little tailor lost no time in filling his 
wallet with stones, and then climbed up the tree under 
which they lay. When he got to about the middle of 
it he slipped along a branch till he sat just above the 
sleepers, when he threw down one stone after the other: 
on the nearest giant. The giant felt nothing for a long 
time, but at last he woke up, and pinching his compan- 
ion said, “ What did you strike me for?” “T didn’t 
strike you,” said the other; “‘ you must be $ oy, 
dreaming.” They both lay 
down to sleep again, and the 
tailor threw down a stone on “4 
the second giant, who 
sprang up and cried: 4 
“What’sthatfor? Why ae 
did you throw some- 


thing at me?” 

“TJ didn’t throw Vo 
anything,” growled Kis 
the first one. They’ * 
wrangled on for a Cs an 
time, till, as both were nee ue ae up the ae 
and fell asleep again. The little tailor began his game 
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once more, and flung the largest stone he could find in 
his wallet with all his force, and hit the first giant on 
the chest. “This is too much of a good thing!” he 
yelled, and springing up like a madman, he knocked 
his companion against the tree till he trembled. He 
gave, however, as good as he got, and they became so 
enraged that they tore up trees and beat each other with 
them till they both fell dead at once on the ground. 

Then the little tailor jumped down. “It’s a mercy,” 
he said, “that they didn’t root up the tree on which I 
was perched, or I should have had to jump like a squirrel 
on to another, which, nimble though I am, would have 
been no easy job.” He drew his sword and gave each 
of the giants a very fine thrust or two on the breast and 
then went to the horsemen and said: “ The deed is done, 
Ive put an end to the two of them; but I assure you it 
has been no easy matter, for they even tore up trees in 
their struggle to defend themselves ; but all that’s no use 
against one who slays seven men at a blow.” 

“‘ Weren’t you wounded?” asked the horsemen. 

“No fear,’ answered the tailor; “ they haven’t touched 
a hair of my head.” But the horsemen wouldn’t believe 
him till they rode into the wood and found the giants 
weltering in their blood, and the trees lying around, torn 
up by their roots. 

The little tailor now demanded the promised reward 
from the king, but he repented his promise, and pondered 
once more how he could rid himself of the hero. “ Be- 
fore you obtain the hand of my daughter and half my 
kingdom,” he said to him, “ you must do another deed 
of valor. A unicorn is running about loose in the wood 
and doing much mischief: you must first catch it.” 

“T’m even less afraid of one unicorn than of two 
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giants; seven at a blow, that’s my motto.” He tooka 
piece of cord and anax with him, went out to the wood, 
and again told the men who had been sent with him to 
remain outside. He hadn’t to search long, for the uni- 
corn soon passed by, and, on perceiving the tailor, dashed 
straight at him as if it were going to spike him on the 
spot. 

“Gently, gently,” said he, “not so fast, my friend” ; 
and standing still he waited till the beast was quite near, 

a z when he sprang 
Mao lightly behind a 
4 irvee; the unicom 
Horan with all its 
; Hj force against the 
<2 eS See a tree, and rammed 
its horn 80: so NE into the trunk that it had no strength 
left to pull it out again, and was thus successfully cap- 
tured. ‘ Now I’ve caught my bird,” said the tailor, and 
he came out from behind the tree, placed the cord round 
its neck first, then struck the horn out of the tree with 
his ax, and when everything was in order led the beast 
before the king. 

Still the king did not want to give him the promised 
reward and made a third demand. The tailor was to 
catch for him a wild boar which did a great deal of harm 
in the wood; and he might have the huntsmen to help 
him. 

“ Willingly,” said the tailor; “that’s mere child’s 
play.” But he did not take the huntsmen into the wood 
with him, and they were well enough pleased to remain 
behind, for the wild boar had often received them in a 
manner which did not make them desire its further ac- 
quaintance. As soon as the boar perceived the tailor it 
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ran at him with foaming mouth and gleaming teeth and 
tried to knock him down ; but our alert little friend ran 
into a chapel that stood near, and got out of the window 
again with a jump. The boar pursued him into the 
church, but the tailor skipped round to the door and 
closed it securely. So the raging beast was caught, for 
it was far too heavy and unwieldy to spring out of the 
window. ‘The little tailor summoned the huntsmen to- 
gether, that they might see the prisoner with their own 
eyes. 

Then the hero betook himself to the king, who was 
obliged now, whether he liked it or not, to keep his 
‘promise and hand over his daughter 
|! and half his kingdom. Had he known 
| that no hero-warrior but 


So the wedding was 
_ celebrated with much 
Due? » splendor and little joy, 
Acy and the tailor became 
. a king. 
After a time the queen 
Wai heard her husband saying one 
| night in his sleep: 
“My lad, make that waistcoat and 
patch those trousers, or Pll box your 
; Ke ears.” 
| aig Thus she learned in what rank the 
yp | young gentleman had been born, and 
CS next day she poured forth her woes to her father, 
and begged him to help her get rid of a husband who 
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was nothing more nor less than a tailor. The king 
comforted her and said, “ Leave your bedroom door open 
to-night; my servants shall stand outside, and when your 
husband is fast asleep they shall enter, bind him fast, 
and carry him on to a ship, which shall sail away out 
into the wide ocean.” 

The queen was well satisfied with the idea, but the 
armor-bearer, who had overheard everything, being much 
attached to his young master, went straight to him and 
revealed the whole plot. 

“Tl soon put a stop to the business,” said the tailor. 
That night he and his wife went to bed at the usual time; 
and when she thought he had fallen 
asleep she got up, opened the door, and 
then lay down again. The little tailor, 
who had only pretended to be 
. asleep, began to call out in a clear 
voice : ; 

“My lad, make that waistcoat 
and patch those trousers, or [’ll box j 
your ears. I have killed seven at® i 
a blow, slain two giants, led a uni-| t 


corn captive, and caught a wild i 
boar, then why should I be afraid * 
of those men standing outside my chamber door ?” 

The men, when they heard the tailor saying these 
words, were so terrified that they fled as if pursued by 
a wild army, and didn’t dare go near him again. So 


the little tailor remained a king all the days of his life. 
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ALADDIN AND THE WONDERFUL 
LAMP 


HERE once lived a poor tailor who 
had a son called Aladdin, a careless, idle 
boy who would do nothing but play all 
ce, day long in the streets with foolish boys 
Spgs like himself. His ..f ms 
~~ father died, and yet 
in spite of his mother’s: tears and 
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if he was not the son of Mustapha ! WN 

the tailor. i 
“T am, sir,” replied Alad-_ , { 

din ; “but he is dead.” é t 
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On this the stranger, who Wi 
was a famous African magi- | 
cian, fell on his neck and &_& AW 
kissed him, saying, “I am 
your uncle, and knew 
you from your likeness 
to my brother. Go to hy 
your mother and tell her I am coming to see her.” 

Aladdin ran home and told his mother of his new- 
found uncle. 
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‘‘ Indeed, child,” she said, “your father had a brother, 
but I always thought he was dead.” 

However, she prepared supper and bade Aladdin seek 
his uncle, who came laden with wine and fruit and told 
Aladdin’s mother not to be surprised at not having seen 
him before, as he had been forty years out of the coun- 
try. He then asked Aladdin his trade. At this the boy 
hung his head, while his mother burst into tears. On 
learning that Aladdin was idle and would learn no trade, 
he offered to take a shop for him and stock it with mer- 
chandise. Next day he bought Aladdin a fine suit of 
clothes and took him all over the city, showing him the 
sights, and brought him home at nightfall to his mother, 
who was overjoyed to see her son so fine. 

Next day the magician led Aladdin into some beauti- - 
ful gardens a long way outside the city gates. They sat 
down by a fountain and the magician pulled from his 
i a cake, which he divided between 

They then journeyed onward till 
~ “3 they almost reached the mountains. 
ae a Aladdin was so tired that he 
Via yore begged to go back, but the 

GN 'Z Y se magician beguiled him with 
pleasant stories and led him 
2 on still farther. At last they 

came to two mountains di- 
es vided by a narrow valley. 

“We will stop here,” said 

the false uncle, “and I will 

zi show you something wonder- 

ful ; only do you gather up sticks and I will kindle 
a fire.” 

When it was lighted the magician threw on it a pow- 
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der he had, at the same time saying some magical words. 
The earth trembled a little and opened in front of them, 
disclosing a square flat stone with a brass ring in the 
middle to raise it by. Aladdin tried to run away, but 
the magician caught him and said: 

“ Fear nothing but obey me. Beneath this stone lies 
a treasure which no one else may touch, so you must do 
exactly as I tell you.” 

At the word treasure Aladdin forgot his fears and 
grasped the ring as he was told. The stone came up 
quite easily and steps appeared. 

“Go down,” said the magician. “ At the foot of those 
steps you will find an open door leading into three large 

A go eee halls. Tuck up your gown and 
Ay Se: go through them without touch- 

‘H/€=\) ing anything or you will die. 
S-/ These halls lead into a garden of 
f fine fruit trees. Walk on till you 

come to a terrace where stands a 
it lighted lamp. Pour out the oil it 

contains and bring the lamptome.” 
He drew a ring from 

his finger and gave 
it to Aladdin, bidding 
him prosper. 

Aladdin found 
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lamp arrived at the mouth of the cave. The magician 
cried out in a great hurry: 

“Make haste and give me the lamp.” 

This Aladdin refused to do until he was out of the 
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cave. The magician was angry and throwing more 
. powder on the fire, said something, and the stone rolled 
back into its place. 

The magician had read in his magic books of a won- 
derful lamp which would make him the most powerful 
man in the world. Though he alone knew where to 
find it he could only receive it from the hand of another 

and so he had reed out ieabe foolish Aladdin for this 
: purpose, but now find- 

\) ing himself foiled in 
his plan he departed 


from Persia. 

For two days Aladdin remained 
in the dark, crying and lamenting. 
At last he clasped his hands in: 
prayer, and in so doing rubbed 
the ring which the magician had 
given him. Immediately an 
enormous genie rose out of the 

» earth, saying: 

: “What wouldst thou with 
me? I am the Slave of the 
Ring, and will obey thee in 
all things.” 

Aladdin fearlessly replied, 
“Deliver me from this 
, place!”” Thereupon the 

“7 earth opened and he found himself 
outside. As soon as his eyes could 
bear the light he went home and told his mother what 
had passed and showed her the lamp and the fruits he 
had gathered in the garden. They were in reality pre- 
cious stones. He then asked for some food. “Alas! 
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child,” she said, “I have nothing in the house, but I 
have spun a little cotton and will go and sell it.” | 

Aladdin bade her keep her cotton, for he would sell 
the lamp instead. As it was very dirty he began to rub 
it so that it might bring a higher price. Instantly a 
hideous genie appeared and asked what he would have. 
Aladdin said boldly, “‘Fetch me something to eat! ” 

The genie returned with a silver bowl, twelve sil- 
ver plates containing rich meats, two silver cups and 
some sherbet. Aladdin’s mother, who knew nothing 
of what had happened, asked, “ Whence comes this 
feast?” 

“Ask not but eat,’ replied 
Aladdin. 


so on until none was left. ($s 
He then summoned the}.4 
genie who gave him | 
another set of plates 
and thus they lived a 
long time. i oe 

One day Aladdin | S0Sesre 
heard an order pro-2Zgiee 
claimed that every one “i ff (=z 
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to and from the bath. Aladdin was seized by a desire 
to see her. He hid himself behind the door of the bath, 
and peeped through a chink. The princess lifted her 
veil as she went in and looked so beautiful that Aladdin 
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could not help falling in love with her. He went home 
and told his mother that he meant to ask the princess 
in marriage. His mother laughed, but Aladdin pre- 
vailed on her to go before the sultan and carry his 
request. He gave her the magic fruits from the en- 
chanted garden. They sparkled and shone like beauti- 
ful jewels. She took these with her and set out. 

She entered the hall and placed herself in front of 
the sultan but he took no notice of her. She went 
every day for a week and stood in the same place. 
When the council broke up on the sixth day the sultan 
said to his vizier, “I see a woman in the audience- 
chamber every day carrying something in a napkin. 
Call her next time that I may find out what she 
wants.” 

Next day at a sign from the vizier she went up to 
the foot of the throne and remained kneeling till the 
sultan said to her, “ Rise, gocd 
and tell me what you want.” 
tated, so the sultan sent .~“#P, a 
but the vizier and bade E : Me 
her speak freely. She \/, 
then told him of her, ‘al 
son’s love for the prin- ‘I 
cess. “I prayed him to iN 
forget nati sald, Y SS 
“but in vain ; he ha, 
ened to do some des- 22275 
perate deed if I refused to go and ask * 
your majesty for the hand of the jj 
princess. Now I pray you to forgive | ''! 
not me alone but my son Aladdin.” The sultan asked her 
what she had in the napkin. Whereupon she unfolded 


woman, 


She hesi- 
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the jewels and presented them. He was thunderstruck, 
and turning to the vizier said: “ What sayest thou? 
Ought I not to bestow the princess on one who values her 
at such a price?” The vizier, who wanted her for his own 
son, begged the sultan to withhold her for three months in 
the course of which he hoped his son would contrive to 
make him a richer present. The sultan granted this 
and said to Aladdin’s mother: “Good woman, your 
son must first send me forty basins of gold brimful 
of jewels, carried by forty black slaves, led by as many 
white ones, splendidly dressed. Tell him that I give 
him three months in which to fulfill this task.” 

Aladdin’s mother bowed low and went home, think- 
ing all was lost. She gave Aladdin the message, add- 
ing, “ He may wait long enough for your answer!” 

“ Not so long, mother, as you think,” her son replied. 
“JT would do a great deal more than that for the 
princess.” 

He summoned the genie, and in a few moments the 
eighty slaves arrived and filled up the small house and 
garden. Aladdin made them set out to the palace, two 
and two, followed by his mother. They were so richly 
dressed, with such splendid jewels in their girdles, that 
every one crowded to see them and the basins of gold 
they carried on their heads. They entered the palace, 
and, kneeling before the sultan, arranged themselves in 
a half-circle round the throne with their arms crossed, 
while Aladdin’s mother presented them to the sultan. 
He hesitated no longer, but said: 

“ Good woman, return and tell your son that I wait 
for him with open arms.” She lost no time in telling 
Aladdin, bidding him make haste. 

But Aladdin first called the genie. “I want a scented 
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bath,” he said, “a richly embroidered habit, a horse sur- 
passing the sultan’s, and twenty slaves to attend me; 
besides this, six slaves beautifully dressed to wait on 
my mother; and lastly, ten thousand pieces of gold in 
ten purses.’ 

No sooner said than done. Aladdin mounted his 
horse and passed through the streets, the slaves strew- 
ing gold as they went. When the sultan saw him he 
came down from his throne, embraced him and led him 
into a hall where a feast was spread, intending to marry 
him to the princess that very day. But Aladdin re- 
fused, saying, “I must first build a palace fit for her,” 
and took his leave. Once home, he said to the genie: 
“Build me a palace of the finest marble, set with jas- 
per, agate and other precious stones. In the middle - 
have a large hall with a dome, its four walls of massy 
gold and silver, each side having six windows, the lat- 
tices of which, all except one, to be left unfinished, must 
be set with diamonds and rubies. There must be stables 
and horses and grooms and slaves. 
} Go and see about it!” 

r The palace was finished by 
next day, and the genie car- 
ried him there and showed 
him all his orders faithfully 
carried out, even to the lay- 
ty ing of a velvet carpet from 
Aladdin’s palace to the sultan’s. Aladdin’s mother 
then dressed herself carefully and proceeded to the 
palace in a beautiful palanquin glittering with gold, 
borne by slaves richly attired. Aladdin followed her 
on horseback. The sultan sent musicians with trump- 
ets and cymbals to meet them. The air resounded with 
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music and cheers. She was taken to the princess, who 
saluted her and treated her with great honor. At 
night the princess said good-by to her father and set 
out on the carpet for Aladdin’s - palace, with his 
mother at her sideand followed ¢gsy by the hundred 


slaves. She was charmed .4-—=".% { CS 
at the sight of Aladdin, SS es 
who ran to receive her. {, C= Ss 
“ Princess,” he said, //? cen / Ati 
“blame your beautyf: - 2 ee NN 
o/% a eS, (j \ 

fi} CIN 


for my boldness if I Ete.’ = Fi, ght) 

have displeased you.” a VED 
She told him that, \\W//4 

having seen him, she Gy 


her father in this mat- y/, iy | 

ding had taken place Aladdin led her 
ie the hall, oie a ‘ad. feast was spread 
which lasted till long after “= midnight. 

Next day Aladdin invited the sultan to see the pal- 
ace. When he entered the hall and saw the four-and- 
twenty windows, with their rubies, diamonds and em- 
eralds, he cried: “It is a world’s wonder! There is 
only one thing that surprises me. Was it by accident 
that one window was left unfinished ?” 

“No, sir, by design,” returned Aladdin. “I wished 
your majesty to have the glory of finishing this palace.” 
The sultan was pleased and sent for the best jewelers in 
the city. He showed them the unfinished window and 
bade them fit it up like the others. “Sir,” replied the 
master-jeweler, ‘‘ we cannot find jewels enough.” The 
sultan had his own brought, and these they also used, 
but to no purpose, for in a month’s time the work was 
not half done. Aladdin, knowing that their task was 


willingly obeyed 
| ter. After the wed- 
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vain, bade them undo their work and carry the jewels 
back, and the genie finished the window at his com- 
mand. The 


sultan was surprised 
to receive his jewels 
again and visited 
Aladdin who showed 
him the window 
finished. The sultan 
embraced him but 
\ ‘ the envious vizier kept 
hinting that it was 
the work of enchant- 
x #A ment. 
as Aladdin had won 
the hearts of the people by his gentle bearing. He was 
made captain of the sultan’s armies, and won several 
battles for him, but remained modest and courteous as be- 
fore and lived thus in peace and content for several years. 

But far away in Africa the magician remembered 
Aladdin, and by his magic arts discovered that Aladdin 
instead of perishing miserably in the cave had escaped 
and married a princess with whom he was living in 
great honor and wealth. He knew that the poor tailor’s 
son could only have accomplished this by means of the 
lamp, so he traveled night and day till he reached the 
capital of Persia, bent on Aladdin’s ruin. As he passed 
through the town he heard people talking everywhere 
about a marvelous palace. 

“Forgive my ignorance,” he asked of a by-stander, 
“what is this palace you speak of ?”’ 

“Have you not heard of Prince Aladdin’s palace,” 
was the reply, “the greatest wonder of the world? I 
will direct you if you have a mind to see it.” 
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The magician thanked him and having seen the palace 
knew that it had been raised by the Genie of the Lamp 
and became half mad with envy. He deter- gms 
mined to get hold of the lamp and ruin Aladdin. 34° 

Aladdin had gone for a week’s ea //€ 
hunting. This gave the magician “* 
plenty of time. He bought 
a dozen copper lamps, put 47) Ape a: 
them into a basket and, | A a a ss ANG 
followed by a jeering / >A vy VN 
crowd, went to the palace, ee ZAC 
crying, “ New lamps for : 
old!” The princess as ie 
she sat in the hall of, 
four-and-twenty windows’? |. 
sent a slave to find out what the noise 
was about. He came back laughing. “ Why de you 
laugh?” asked the princess. “Madam,” replied the 
slave, “who can help laughing to see an old fool 
offering to exchange fine new lamps for old ones?” 
Another slave hearing this said, “ There is an old one 
on the cornice there which he can have.” 

Now this was the magic lamp, which Aladdin had 
left there, having forgotten it when he went hunting. 
The princess, not knowing its value, laughingly bade 
the slave take it and make the exchange. She went 
and said to the magician, “Give me a new lamp for 
this.” 

He snatched it from her, amid the jeers of the crowd, 
and bade the slave to take her choice. Little he cared 
for their ridicule but left off crying his lamps and at 
nightfall went out of the city gates to a lonely place 
where he pulled out the lamp and rubbed it. The genie 
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appeared and at the magician’s command carried him, 
together with the palace and the princess in it, to a 
lonely place in Africa. 

Next morning the sultan looked out 
of the window toward Aladdin’s palace 
, and rubbed his eyes: it was gone! He 

: oi sent for tlhe vizier and 
aS asked what had _ be- 
come of the palace. 
The vizier looked out 
too, and was inwardly 
delighted. He of 
course put it down to 

enchantment. This 
ea time the sultan be- 
A lieved him and sent 
i... thirty men on horse- 
back to fetch Aladdin in chains. They met him riding 
home, bound him and forced him to go with them on 
foot. The people, however, who loved him, fol- 
lowed, armed, to see that he came to no harm. He 
was carried before the sultan, who ordered the exe- 
cutioner to cut off his head. The executioner made 
Aladdin kneel down, bandaged his eyes, and raised his 
scimitar to strike. By that time the crowd had forced 
their way into the courtyard to rescue Aladdin and 
they looked so threatening that the sultan called to 
the executioner to stay his hand and ordered Aladdin 
to be unbound and pardoned him in the sight of the | 
crowd. 

Aladdin begged to know what he had done. “ False 
wretch !”’ said the sultan, “come hither,’ and showed 
him from the window the place where his palace had 
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THe AFRICAN MAGICIAN DRANK THE VERY LAST DROP AND FELL 
BACKWARD LIFELESS. 
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stood. Aladdin was so amazed that he could not say a 
word. “ Where is your palace and where is my daugh- 
ter?” demanded the sultan ; “for the first 
I am not so deeply concerned, but my 
daughter I must have, and you 
must find her or lose your head.” 

Aladdin begged for forty days in 
which to find her, promising, if he 
failed, to return and suffer death at 
the sultan’s pleasure. 

His prayer was granted, and he [ 
went forth sadly from the sultan’s 
presence. For three days he wan- 
‘-¥ — dered about ask- 
ing every one %\ 
AS/ what had become 
5 S ~~ of his palace, 
: / but they only “s&s 7 
laughed and pitied him. He 
came to the banks of a river and 
knelt down to say his prayers 
before throwing himself in. In 
so doing he rubbed the magic 
ring he still wore. The genie 

yy ‘ seen in the cave appeared and 
asked his Z aN will. “Save my life, genie,” 
i din, “ and bring my palace back.” 
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said Alad- 7 
“That. Hilts is not in my power,” said the 
genie; “TI am only the Slave of the Ring; you must 
ask him of the lamp.” 
“ Even so,” said Aladdin, “ but thou canst take me to 
the palace and set me down under my dear wife’s win- 
dow.” He at once found himself in Africa, under the 
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window of the princess, and there he fell asleep out of 
sheer weariness. 
He was awakened by the singing of the birds and his 
heart was all He saw that all his misfortunes were 
D..Wry owing to the loss of the lamp, 
and wondered who had robbed 
him of it. 
\ That morning the princess 
| rose earlier than usual. As 
\ she was dressing one of her 
) women looked out and seeing 
ff - the princess who ran to the 
je \\\\ window. Just then Aladdin looked up. She 
Z | sent a slave to bring him to her by a private 
door at the side of the palace, and great @\ | 
was the joy of these lovers to be together 
again. Aladdin said, “I beg of you, 
princess, before we speak of anything « 
else, for your own sake and mine, tell . 
me what has become of an old lamp I% 
left on the cornice in the hall of the }) | 
four-and-twenty windows when I went | 
a-hunting.” 


“é Men ” she said, “I am the i inno- ¢ 1 


—— 
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cent cause of our sorrows,’ and told 
him of the excbange of ne 
lamp. 

“Now I know,” cried gastvan 
“that we have to thank the 
African magician for this! Where is the cheat 2 

“He carries it about with him,” said the princess. 
“T know, for he pulled it out of es breast to show me. 
He wishes me to break my faith with you and marry 
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him, saying that you were beheaded by my father’s 
command. He is forever speaking ill of you, but I only 
reply by silence and tears. If I persist, I doubt not but 
he will use violence.” 

Aladdin comforted her and left her for a while. He 
changed clothes with the first person he met in the 
town, and having bought a certain powder returned to 
the princess, who let him in by the little side door. 

“Put on your most beautiful dress,” he said to her, 
“and receive the magician with smiles. Lead him to 
believe that you have forgotten 
me. Invite him to sup with you 
and say you wish to taste the 
wine of his country. He will go 
for some and while he is gone 
this is what you must do.” 
gave her his directions. 

She listened carefully and 
when Aladdin left her ar- | 
rayed herself gayly for the 
first time since she had left _, \K% 
Persia. She put on a ~& 
girdle and head-dress of 
diamonds and could see in 
a glass that she was more : 
beautiful than ever. She received the magician in a 
friendly manner, saying, “‘ I have made up my mind that 
Aladdin is dead and that all my tears will not bring 
him back to me, so I am resolved to mourn no more, 
and have therefore invited you to sup with me, but I 
am tired of the wines of Persia, and would fain taste 
those of Africa.” 

The magician flew to his cellar and the princess put 
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into her cup the powder Aladdin had given her. When 
he returned she asked him to drink her health in the 
wine of Africa, handing him 
(| her cup in exchange for his, as 

a sign that she was reconciled 
to him. Before drinking the 
magician began to praise her 
|| beauty, but the princess cut 
“him short, saying, “Let us 
drink first and you shall say what you will after- 
wards.” 

She set her cup to her lips and kept it there, while 
the African magician drank the last drop and fell back- 
ward lifeless. The princess then opened the door to 
Aladdin and flung herarms round his neck, but Aladdin. 
gently put her away, bidding her leave him as he had 
more to do. He then went to the dead magician, took 
the lamp out of his vest, and bade the genie carry the 
palace and all in it back to Persia. This was done. 
The princess in her chamber felt not a sign of a shock 
and little thought she was at home again. 

The sultan, who was sitting alone mourning for his 
lost daughter, happened to look out of the window and 
rubbed his eyes, for there stood the palace as before. 
He hastened thither and Aladdin received him in the hall 
of the four-and-twenty windows with the princess at his 
side. Aladdin told him what had happened and showed 

him the dead body of the magician, that he might be- 
lieve. A ten days’ feast was proclaimed and it seemed 
as if Aladdin might now live the rest of his life in peace ; 
but it was not to be. 

The African magician had a younger brother, who 
was if possible more wicked and more cunning than 
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himself. He traveled to Persia to avenge his brother’s 
death. There he heard of a pious woman called Fatima 
and thinking she might be of use to him went to visit 
her. He entered her cell, telling her to rise and do his 
bidding on pain of death. He compelled her to change 
clothes with him, colored his face like hers, put on her 
veil, and charged her to tell no tales. Then he went to 
Aladdin’s palace and all the people, thinking he was the 
holy woman, gathered round him, kissing his hands and 
begging his blessing. By the time he got to the palace 
there was such a noise going on round him that the prin- 
cess bade her slave look out of the window and ask what 
was the matter. Theslave said it was the holy woman, 
curing people of their ailments by her touch. There- 
upon the princess, who had long desired to see Fatima, 
sent for her. On coming to the princess the magician 
offered up a prayer for her health and prosperity. When 
he had done the princess made him sit by her and begged 
him to stay with her always. The false Fatima, who 
wished for nothing better, consented, but kept his veil 
down for fear of discovery. The princess showed him 
the hall and asked him what he thought of it. “It is 
truly beautiful,’ said the false Fatima. “In my mind 
it wants but one thing.” “And what is that?” asked 
the princess. “If only. a roc’s egg,” replied he, “ were 
hung up from the middle of this dome, it would be the 
wonder of the world.” 

After this the princess could think of nothing but the 
roc’s egg, and when Aladdin returned from hunting he 
found her in a very ill humor. He begged to know 
what was amiss and she told him that all her pleasure 
in the hall was spoilt for the want of a roc’s egg hang- 
ing from the dome. 
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“Tf that is all,” replied Aladdin, “you shall soon be 
happy.” He left her and rubbed the lamp and when 
the genie appeared commanded him to bring a roc’s 
ecg. dhe genie gave such a loud and terrible 
shriek that‘@.iga, the hall shook. “ Wretch!” he 

, is cried, “is it not enough that I have 
done everything for you but 
you must command me to bring 
a roc’s egg and hang it up in 
the midst of this dome? You 
and your wife and your palace 
would deserve to be burnt to 


of the African magician whom you destroyed. He is’ 
now in your palace disguised as a holy woman. He 
put that wish into your 4 2a 
wife’s head. Take care oe 
of yourself, for he means’ 
to kill you.” So saying, 
the genie disappeared. 
Aladdin went back to 
the princess, saying his ™ 
head ached, and requesting 
that the holy Fatima should 
be fetched to lay her hands on we 
it. But when the magician came ~¥’ . 
near, Aladdin ordered him to be seized and banished. 
After this Aladdin and his wife lived in peace. He 
succeeded the sultan and reigned for many years, leay- 
ing behind him a long line of kings. 


N 


GO I KNOW NOT WHITHER—FETCH I 
KNOW NOT WHAT 


Se NCE upon a time by the blue sea, in 
4 a certain empire dwelt a king who 
was a bachelor, and he had a whole 
company of archers, and the archers 
used to go a-hunting with him and 
shoot the birds that flew about, and 
thus they provided meat for their 
master’s table. In this company 
served a youthful archer named 
Fedot; he was a clever marksman never 
missing his aim; wherefore the king loved 
im better than all his comrades. 

One day he chanced to go a-hunting very 
early, even at break of day. He went into a dense, drear 
forest, and there he saw a dove sitting on a tree. Fedot 
stretched his bow, fy Ao) 
took aim, fired and # 
broke one of thef 
dove’s little wings, 
and the bird fell from 
the tree down on the 4 
The marksman 3" » picked it 
up, and was about ~ “to twist its 
neck and put it into his pouch, when the dove thus 
spoke to him: 
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‘a damp earth. 
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“ Alas! young marksman! do not twist my poor lit- 
tle silly neck; drive me not out of the white world. 
’"Twere better to take 
me alive, carry me 
home, put me in thy , 
little window, and lo! 
the moment that slumber 7 fpr 
comes over me, at that very moment, WY ta 
I say, stroke me the wrong side down “Ages 
with your right hand, and great good 
fortune shall be yours!” 

The marksman was much amazed. 
“Why, what is this?” thought he. 
“Mine eyes tell me ’tis a bird and 
naught else, yet it speaks with a 
human voice! Such a thing has 
never happened to me before.” 

So he took the bird home, placed 
it in the window-sill and waited and-: % 
waited. Before very long the bird : 
laid its head beneath its wing and began to doze. Then 
the marksman raised his right hand and stroked it quite 
lightly the wrong side down. The dove instantly fell 
to the ground and became a maiden, and so beautiful 
that the like of it can only be told in tales but is 
neither to be imagined nor guessed at. And she spoke 
to the good youth who was the royal archer, and said: 

“You have had wit enough to win me, have also wit 
enough to live with me. You are my predestined hus- 
band, I am your preordained wife.” 

They were immediately of one mind. Fedot married, 
lived at home, and rejoiced in his young wife, yet forgot 
not his service either. Every morning before break of 
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day he took his weapon, went into the forest, shot va- 
rious kinds of wild beasts and took them to the royal 
kitchen. But it was plain that his wife was much tor- 
mented by these hunting expeditions, and one day she 
said to him: 

“Listen, my husband! Iam fearful for you! Every 
blessed day you cast yourself into the forest, and wander 
through fen and morass, and come home wet through 
and through, and we are none the better for it. What 
sort of a trade do you call this! Look now, I have a 
plan whereby you also shall profit by it. Get me now 
a hundred or two of rubles, and I’ll manage all the 
rest.” 

Then Fedot hastened to his comrades and borrowed a 
ruble from one and two rubles from another till he had 
collected about two hundred rubles. These then he 
brought to his wife. 

““ Now,” said she, “ buy me various kinds of silk with 
all this money!” 

The archer went and bought various kinds of silk 
with the two hundred rubles. She took them and said: 

“Be not sorrowful! Pray God and lie down to 
sleep; the morning is wiser than the evening !”’ 

So the husband fell asleep, and the wife went out on 
the balcony, opened her book of spells, and immediately 
two invisible youths appeared before her and said : 

“ What art thou pleased to command ?”’ 

“Take this silk, and in a single hour weave me a car- 
pet more wondrous than anything to be found in the 
wide world, and let the whole kingdom be embroidered 
on this carpet, with all its cities and villages and rivers 
and lakes.” 

They set to work and wove the carpet, and it was 
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_ wondrous to behold, wondrous above everything. In 
the morning the wife handed the carpet to her hus- 
band. 

“‘ There,”’ said she, “take it to the market place and 
sell it to the merchants ; but look now ! haggle not about 
the price, but take whatever they offer thee for it.” 

Fedot took the carpet, turned it round, hung it over 
his arm, and went to the market place. A merchant 
saw him, ran up to him at once, and said to him: 

“‘ Hearken to me, honored sir, will you not sell me 
that carpet?” 

“ Willingly !” 

“ And what then is the price ?” 

“You are a frequenter of the marts, therefore will 
I leave the price to you!” 

The merchant fell a-thinking and a-thinking, he 
could not price the carpet— he was at his wits’ end. 
Another merchant came running up, and after him a 
third and a fourth till a great crowd of them collected ; 
they looked at the carpet, marveled at it, but could not 
fix the price. 

At that moment the royal steward passed by that 
way, saw the crowd, and wanted to know what all the 
merchants were talking about. So he went up to them 
and said, “ What is the matter ?”’ 

“We cannot price this carpet,” said they. 

The steward looked at the carpet and he also was 
amazed. 

“ Hearken, archer!” said he, “ tell me the real truth ; 
where did you get this lordly carpet?” 

“My wife wrought it!” 

“How much do you want for it?” 

“T myself know not the value of it; my wife bade 
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me not to haggle over it, but to take whatever was of- 
fered.” 

“Then what do you say to 10,000 rubles?” 

The archer took the money and gave up the carpet. 

Now this steward was always with the king, and ate 
and drank at his table. So he went to dine with the 

Zp» king and took the carpet with him. 

“ Would it please your majesty to look 
at the carpet I have bought to-day?” 
The king looked, and saw there his 
whole realm just as if it were on the 

palm of his hand, and he heaved a 

great sigh : 

“ Why, what a carpet is this! In all my life I have 
never seen such cunning craft. Say now, what will you 
take for this carpet ?” 

And the king drew out 25,000 rubles and gave them 
into the hand of the steward, but the carpet he ordered 
hung up in the palace. 

“That is a mere nothing,” thought. the steward, “ Pll 
make a much.better thing out of the second chance.” 

So he immediately went in search of the archer, sought 
out his little hut, entered the dwelling-room, and the mo- 
ment he saw the archer’s wife, he forgot all about him- 
self and the errand on which he had come. Neverthe- 
less the steward controlled himself with a great effort 
and turned sullenly homeward. From henceforth he 
bungled over everything he took in hand, and whether 
asleep or awake, he thought only of one thing, the won- 
derfully lovely little wife of the archer. 

The king observed the change in him, and asked him: 
“What ails you? Has any great grief befallen you?” 

“Alas! my king and father, I have seen the wife of 
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the archer — such a beauty the world knows not of nor 
has ever seen!” 

The king himself was seized with a desire to behold 
her, and he also went to the archer’s abode. He entered 
the living-room, and saw 
before him a lady of un- 
speakable loveliness. 

“Why should I re- 
main a bachelor any 
longer?” thought he; 
“lo! now, I'll marry 
this beauty, she’s too good | 
for a mere archer. From { 
her birth she was eyvi- 
dently meant to bea queen!” — 

The king returned to his 
palace and said to the 
steward : 

“ Hearken! you have had 
wit enough to show me the archer’s wife, that unspeak- 
able beauty ; you must now have wit enough to remove 
the husband out of the way. I want to marry her myself. 
And if you do not remove him, look to yourself; 
although you are my faithful servant, you shall be 
hanged on the gallows!” 

Then the steward went about much more afflicted 
than before, and think as he would, he could not devise 
a method of getting rid of the archer. He wandered 
about the broad market places and the narrow lanes and 
met there one day a miserable old hag. 

“Stay, thou king’s servant!” cried she. “T can see 


all thy thoughts, thou wantest help against thy unavoid- 
able woe.” 
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“Ah, help me, dear little granny! Il pay thee 
what thou wilt!” 

“ Thou hast received the royal command to get rid of 
Fedot the archer. The thing is not so very easy. He 

1, Indeed is simple, but his wife is frightfully 
artful. Well now, we’ll hit on an errand 
which will not be accomplished so easily. 
Go to the king and say that he must 
command the archer to go I know not 
whither, and fetch I know not what. 
Such a task as that he’ll never 
accomplish, though he live forever 
and ever; either he will vanish 
out of knowledge altogether, or 
if he does come back, it will be 
without arms or legs.” 

The steward rewarded the old 
7 hag with gold, and hastened back 
to the king and the king sent 
and commanded the archer to be brought before 
him. 

“Well, Fedot! you are my young warrior, and the 
first in my corps of archers. Render me then this serv- 
ice: Go I know not whither, and fetch me I know not 
what! And mark me,if you do not bring it to me, I, 
the king, say it to you, your head shall be severed from 
your shoulders.” 

The archer turned away, left the palace, and went 
home very sad and thoughtful. And his wife asked 
him : 

“ Why are you so sorrowful, darling; has any mis- 
fortune befallen you?” 

“The king has sent me I know not whither to fetch 
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I know not what. Through thy beauty this ruin has 
come upon us!” 

“Yes, indeed! this service is no light one! It takes 
nine years to get there, and nine years to get back 
again, eighteen years wad in all, and God only 
knows if it can be 
managed even then!” 

“What’s to be 
done then, and what 
will become of me?”’ 

SE “Pray to God and 
e an BEZGU! lie down to sleep, 
= air, the morning is 
en, UN ie wiser than Fie 
evening. eee a will know all.” 

The archer lay down to sleep, and his wife sat wate 
ing till midnight; then she opened her book of spells, 
and the two youths immediately appeared before her. 

“What is thy pleasure, and what thy command?” 

“Do ye know how one can manage to go I know not 
whither and fetch I know not what?” 

“No, we do not know.” She closed the book, and 
the youths disappeared from before her eyes. In the 
morning the archer’s wife awoke her husband. 

“Go to the king,” said she, “and ask for gold from 
the treasury for your journey. You have a pilgrimage 
of eighteen years before you. When you have the 
money, come back to me to say farewell.” 

The archer went to the king, received a whole purse- 
ful of money, and returned to say good-by to his wife. 
She gave him a pocket-handkerchief and a ball, and 
said : 

‘When you go out of the town, throw this ball in 
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front of you, and whithersoever it rolls, follow it. Here 
too is my pocket-handkerchief; when you wash your- 
self, wherever you may be, always dry your face with 
this handkerchief.” : 

The archer took leave of his wife and of his com- 
rades, bowed low on all four sides and went beyond the 
barriers of the city. He threw the ball in front of him ; 
the ball rolled and rolled and he BT ea ae 
followed hard after it. es 


then the king called the steward AC WEL 
and said to him : Fa 
“The archer has departed to @ 
wander about the wide world for fila 
eighteen years, and it is plain that Bik 


ie 


he will not return alive. Now YBa 


err 


the way; go then to the archer’s house and bring me 
his wife to the palace !” 

So the steward went to the archer’s house, entered the 
room and said to the archer’s beautiful wife: “ Hail, thou 
wise woman! The king commands thee to present thy- 
self at court!” : 

So to the court she went. The king received her with 
joy and led her into his golden halls, and said to 
her: “ Wilt thou be a queen? I will make thee my 
spouse ! ”” 

“‘ Where was such a thing ever seen, where was such 
a thing ever heard of, to take a wife away from her liv- 
ing husband? Though he be nothing but a simple 
archer, he is for all that my lawful husband.” 

“Tf thou come not willingly, I'll take thee by force.” 
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But the beauty laughed, stamped on the floor, turned 
into a dove, and flew out of the window. 

The archer passed through many countries and king- 
doms, and the ball kept rolling ever onward. When- 
ever they came to a river the ball expanded into a bridge, 
and whenever the archer wished to rest, the ball widened 
into a downy bed. Whether the time be long or 
whether it be short the tale is quick- 
ly told, though the deed be not 


that at last the archer came to a 
vast "and wealthy palace; the 
ball rolled up against the door 
and vanished. The archer fell 
a-thinking. mo 

“T had better go straight & 
on,” thought he, so he went 
up the staircase into a room and 
there three lovely damsels met him. ¥ wae 

“ Whence and wherefore hast thou C¥// 
come hither, good man?” said they.  \ : 

“ Alas! lovely damsels, ye ask me | @>/py 
not to rest from my long journey, but ASE 
ye begin to torment me with question- 
ings. First ye should give me to eat and drink & 
and let me rest, and then only should ye ask tidings of 
me!” 

They immediately laid the table, gave him to eat and 
drink and made him lie down to rest. The archer slept 
away his weariness, rose from his soft bed, and the lovely 
damsels brought him a wash basin and an embroidered 
towel. He washed himself in the clear spring water, 
but the towel he would not take. 
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“‘T have my handkerchief wherewith to wipe my face,” 
said he, and he drew out the handkerchief and began to 
dry himself. And the lovely damsels fell to questioning 
him. 

“ Tell us, good man! whence hast thou got that hand- 
kerchief ?” 

“‘My wife gave it to me.” 

“Then thou must have married one of our kinswo- 
men.” 

They called their old mother and when she looked at 
the handkerchief, she recognized it instantly and cried: 

“This is indeed my daughter’s handkerchief ! ” 

Then she began to put all manner of questions to the 
archer. He told her how he had married her daughter, 
and how the king had sent him [ know not whither to 
_ fetch I know not what. 

“ Alas! my dear son-in-law, not even I have heard of 
this marvel.. But come now, perchance my servants may 
know of it.” 

Then the old woman fetched her book of spells, turned 
over the leaves, and immediately two giants appeared. 

“What is thy pleasure and what is thy com- 
mand?” 

“Look now, my faithful servants, carry me together 
with my son-in-law to the wide sea Ocean, and place us 
in the very center of it —in the very abyss.” 

Immediately the giants caught up the archer and the 
old woman, and bore them, as by a hurricane, to the 
wide sea Ocean, and placed them in the center of it — 
in the very abyss; there they stood like two vast col- 
umns and held the archer and the old woman in their 
arms. Then the old woman cried with a loud voice, and 
all the fish and creeping things of the sea came swim- 
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ming up to her so that the blue sea was no longer to be 
seen for the multitude of them. 

“Hark ! ye fishes and creeping things of the sea. Ye 
who swim everywhere, have ye perchance heard how to 
go Iknow not whither to fetch I know not what ?” 

And all the fishes and creeping things exclaimed with 
one voice, “ No, we have never heard of it.” 

Suddenly a lame old croaking frog forced its way to the 
front and said, “ Kwa, kwa; I know where this marvel 
is to be found.” 

“ Well, dear, that is just what I want to know,” said 
the old woman, and she took up the frog and bade the 
giants carry her and her son-in-law home. In an in- 
stant they found themselves in their own courtyard. 
Then the old woman began to question the frog, “ How 
and by what road can my son-in-law go?” 

And the frog answered : 

“This place is at the end of the world — far, far 
away. I would gladly lead him thither myself, but I 
am so frightfully old, I can scarcely move my legs. I 
could not get there in fifty years.” 

The old woman sent for a big jar, filled it with fresh 
milk, put the frog inside, and said to her son-in-law, 
“ Hold this jar in thy hand and the frog will show thee 
the way.” 

The archer took the jar with the frog, bade farewell 
to his mother-in-law and his sisters-in-law, and set forth. 
On he went and the frog showed him the way. Whether 
it were far or near, long or short, matters not; suffice it 
that he came to the fiery river; beyond this river was a 
high mountain, and on this mountain a door was to be 
seen. “ Kwa, kwa,” said the frog, “let me out of the 
jar, we must cross over this river.” 
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The archer took it out of the jar and placed it on the 
ground. 

“Now, my good youth, sit on me. More firmly. Be 
not afraid. Thou wilt not crush me.” 

The youth sat on the frog and pressed it to the earth. 
The frog began to swell; it swelled and swelled till it 
was as large as a haystack. All that the archer now 
thought of was the risk of falling off. “If I fall off it 
will be the death of me,” thought he. 

The frog, when it had done swelling, took a leap and 
leaped with one big bound right across the fiery stream, 
and again became quite small. 

“ Now, good youth, go through that door and I'll wait 
for thee here; thou wilt come into a cavern, and take 
care to hide thyself well. Ina short time two old men 
will come; listen to what they are saying, and see what 
they do, and when they are gone, say and do as 
they.” 

The archer went into the mountain, opened the door, 
and in the cavern it was dark enough to put one’s eyes 
out. He fumbled his way along and felt all about him 
with his arms till he felt an empty chest, into which he 
got and hid himself. And now, after he had waited 
some time, two old men entered and said: 

“ Hi! Shmat-Razum, Rogue-Reason, come and feed 
us. 

At that very instant —there’s no telling how — light- 
ning-flashes lighted candelabras ; it thundered plates and 
dishes, and various wines and meats appeared on the 
table. The old men ate and drank, and then they com- 
manded—“ Shmat-Razum! take it all away.” And 
immediately there was nothing, no table or wine or 
meats, and the candelabras all went out. The archer 
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heard the two old men go away; he crept out of the 
chest, and cried: “ Hi! Shmat-Razum!” 

“What is your pleasure ?” 

“ Feed me.” 

Again everything appeared. The candelabras were 
lighted, the table was covered, and all the meats and 
drinks appeared on it. The archer 
sat down at the table and said: 

“Hi! Shmat-Razum. Come, 
brother, and sit down with me, let 
us eat and drink together. I cadn- 
not abide to eat all alone.” 

And an invisible voice answered x 
him : <a 

“ Alas! good man, whence 
hath God sent thee? ’Tis thirty 
years since I have been right 
trustily serving the two old men _ ,// 
here, and during all | 
that time they have _ 
never once asked me 


them.” 

The archer looked 
about him and was 
amazed. He saw no 
one, yet the meats dis- 7 
appeared from the 
dishes as if some one was sweeping them away, and 
the wine bottles lifted themselves up, poured themselves 
into the glasses, and in a trice the glasses were empty. 
Then the archer went on eating and drinking, but 
he said: 
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“Hearken, Shmat-Razum! Wilt thou be my serv- 
ant? Thou shalt have a good time of it with me.” 

“Why should I not? I have long been growing 
weary here, and thou, I see, art a good man.” 

“ Well, get everything ready and come with me.” 

The archer came out of the cave, looked around him, 
and there was nothing. “Shmat-Razum, art thou 
here ?”’ 

“Tam here. Fear not. I’ll never desert thee.” 

“Right,” replied the archer, and he sat on the 
frog. 

The frog swelled out and leaped across the fiery 
stream; he placed it in the jar, and set off on his re- 
turn journey. He came to his mother-in-law and made 
his new servant regale the old woman and her daugh- 
ters right royally. Shmat-Razum feasted them so boun- 
tifully that the old woman very nearly danced for joy, 
and ordered the frog three jars of fresh milk every nine 
days for its faithful services. 

The archer then took leave of his mother-in-law and 
wended his way homeward. He went on and on till he 
was utterly exhausted, his swift feet trembled beneath 
him, and his white arms sank down by his side. 

“ Alas!” said he, “ Shmat-Razum, dost thou not see 
how weary lam? My legs fail me.” 

“‘Why didst thou not tell it me long ago? I will 
bring thee to the place alive and well.” 

And immediately the archer was seized by a whirl- 
wind and carried through the air so quickly that his hat 
fell from his head. 

“Hi! Shmat-Razum! Stop a minute. My hat has 
fallen from my head.” 

“Too late, master. Thou canst not get it. The cap 
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is now 5000 miles behind thee.” Towns and villages, 
rivers and forests, melted away beneath the feet of the 
archer. 

And now the archer was flying over the deep sea, and 
Shmat-Razum said to him: “ If thou will let me, I will 
make a golden bower on this sea, and thou 
wilt be able to rest and be happy!” 

“Do so then,” said the archer, 
and straightway they began 
descending toward the sea. 
Then, for a moment, the waves 
splashed high, and then 
an islet appeared, and on 
the islet was a golden 
pleasure-house. 
Shmat-Razum said to 
the archer. “Sit in | 
this pleasure - house * 
and rest and look out 
on the sea; three 


Thou must invite the merchants hither, hospitably 
entertain them, and exchange me for three wondrous 
things which the merchants will bring with them. In 
due time I will return to thee again.” 

The archer kept watch, and lo! from the west three 
ships came sailing up, and the merchantmen saw the 
islet and the golden pleasure-house. “Tis a marvel!” 
said they ; “ how many times have we not sailed hither, 
and nothing was to be seen but the sea! and now, be- 
hold! a golden pleasure-house is here. Come friends, 
let us put to shore and feast our eyes on it.” 

So immediately they lowered the sails and cast an- 
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chor, three of the merchants sat them in a light skiff 
and they came to the shore. 

“ Hail, good man! ” 

“Hail, ye wayfaring merchants, ye men of many 
marts! be so good as to turn in to me, stroll about at 
your ease, make merry and repose; this pleasure-house 
was built expressly for guests that come by sea!” 

The merchants entered the bower and sat them down 
on footstools. 

“Hi! Shmat-Razum!” cried the archer; “give us to 
eat and drink.” 

The table appeared, and on the table were wine and 
savory meats ; whatever the soul desired was there with 
the wishing. The merchants sighed for envy. 

“Come,” said they, “let us make an exchange. Thou 
give us your servant, and take from us what marvels 
you like best.” 

“ But what marvels have ye then?” 

“ Look and see !” 

And one of the merchants drew out of his pocket a 
little casket, and he had no sooner opened it than a 
lovely garden spread out all over the island with fra- 
grant flowers and pleasant paths ; but when he shut the 
casket the garden immediately disappeared. The second 
merchant drew from beneath the folds of his garment 
an ax, and began to tap with it: ap-tap! out came 
a ship. Rap-tap! out came another ship. A hundred 
times he rapped, and made a hundred ships with sails 
and guns and crews complete; the ships sailed, the 
sailors stood by the guns and took orders from the mer- 
chant. The merchant gloried in it for a while, but then 
he hid his ax and the ships vanished out of sight just 
as if they had never been. The third merchant pro- 
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duced a horn, blew into one end of it, and immediately 
an army appeared, both horse and foot, with cannons 
and banners, and through all the ranks went the roll of 
martial music and the armor of the warriors flashed like 
fire in the sunlight. The merchant rejoiced in it all, 
then he took his horn and blew into the other end of it, 
and there was nothing to be seen, the whole of that 
martial might was no more. 

“Your marvels are well enough, but they are of no 
use to me,” said the archer ; “ your hosts and your fleets 
would do honor to a tsar, but I am only a simple archer. 
If you would change with me, then must you give me 
all your three wonders in exchange for my one invisible 
servant.” 

“ But won’t that be too much?” 

“ Know ye that Pll make no other exchange.” 

The merchants considered amongst themselves: 
“ What is the use of this garden, these ships, and these 
hosts to us? Twill be better to make the exchange ; at 
any rate we shall always be able to eat and drink our 
fill without the least trouble.” 

So they gave the archer their wonders, and said, 
“Well, Shmat-Razum, we'll take you with us; will 
you serve us well and loyally?” 

“Why should I not serve you? ’Tis all one with me 
with whom I live.” The merchants returned to their 
ships and regaled all their crews right royally. “Hi! 
Shmat-Razum! bestir thyself!’ And every one on 
board ate and drank his fill and lay down and slept 
heavily. But the archer sat in his golden bower and 
grew pensive, and said, “ Alas! my heart yearns after 
my faithful servant, Shmat-Razum. I wonder where 
he is now.” 
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“T am here, master!” The archer was glad. “Is 
it not time for us to hasten home?” And he had no 
sooner spoken than a whirlwind as it «sees. 
were seized him and bore him into the 42a 
alr. a 

The merchants awoke from 
their sleep and wanted to drink —<22Zz 7 
away the effects of their carouse. AS Ly 
“Hi! Shmat-Razum, give us 
some more drink!” 
But no one answered, —- 
no one rendered them =z < 
that service. Order * 
and shout as they might, things remained precisely as 
they were. “ Well, gentlemen! this sharper has be- 
fooled us! May the island vanish and the golden 
bower perish.” Thus the merchants lamented and 
lamented, then they spread their sails and departed 
whither their business called them. 

The archer flew back to his country and descended in 
a waste place by the blue sea. 

“ Hi, Shmat-Razum, can we not build us a little 
castle here?” 

“Why not? It shall be ready immediately.” And 
immediately the castle sprang up, more beautiful than 
words can tell; it was twice as good as a royal palace. 
The archer opened his casket and a garden immediately 
appeared round the castle with pleasant country paths 
and marvelous flowers. There sat the archer at the 
open window, and quite fell in love with his garden. 
Suddenly a dove flew in at the window, plumped down 
upon the ground, and turned into his lovely young 
wife, They embraced and greeted each other. And 
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the wife said to the archer: “Ever since you left the 
house I have been flying as a blue dove among the 
woods and groves. as happily we will now live to- 
gether for evermore !’ 

Early the next morning the king came out on his 
balcony and looked toward the blue sea, and behold! 
on the very shore stood a new castle, iS 
and round the castle was a green 
garden. ‘ Now who is this presump- 
tuous stranger who builds on my 
land without my leav2?” 

His couriers ran thither, 
asked questions, and came ™“ 
back and told him that Z ze 
this castle was built by the 
archer, and he himself dwelt in | 
this castle and his wife with him. 

The king was more angry than ever, and { 
he bade them assemble a host and go to WS 
the shores of the sea, root up the garden, Oe tag 
smash the castle into little bits, and bring ~ : 

the archer and his wife to him. The 1 Vv _ 
archer saw the king’s army coming against him, and it 
was very strong; then he seized his ax quickly and 
rapped with it, Rap-tap! Out came a ship. He 
rapped a hundred times, and made a hundred ships. 
Then he seized his horn and blew once, and a host of 
footmen rolled out. He blew in the other end, and a 
‘ host of horse rolled out. The commanders of all the 
corps came rushing up to him, and asked him for 
orders. The archer bade them begin the battle. The 
music struck up, the drums rolled, the regiments moved 
forward against the royal host. The infantry, like a 
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solid wall, broke down their center, the horse cut them 
off at the wings and took them captive, and the guns 
from the fleet played upon the capital. The king saw 
that all his host was flying, rushed forward to stop 
them —but how? He could not do it, and in a mo- 
ment he was swept from his horse in the midst of the 
fierce fight and trampled underfoot. 

When the fight was over the people assembled to- 
gether and begged the archer to accept the whole realm 
from their hands. To this he gave his consent, and 
ruled that kingdom peaceably all the days of his life. 


~<a Ny Scion ii} ee) 
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THE STORY OF GORE-—GORINSKOYE* 


—~) HERE once lived in a vil- 
lage two brothers, one of whom 
was rich, and the other poor. 
With the rich man everything 

went swimmingly, in everything 

which he undertook he found 
luck and delight ; but slave and toil as 

K\\| the poor man might, fortune flew away 

from him. The rich man in a few 
years so grew out of bounds that he 
went to live in the town and built 
him the biggest house there and 

settled down as a merchant; but the poor 
man got into such straits that sometimes he had 
not even a crust of bread in the house with which to 
feed a whole armful of children, small — smaller — 
smallest, who all cried together, and begged for some-. 
thing to eat and drink. The poor man began to repine 
at his fate and to lose heart, and his disheveled head 
sank deeper between his shoulder, and he went to his 
rich brother in the town and said, “Help me! I am 
quite worn out.” 

“Why should I not?” replied the rich man. “We 
can well afford it, only you must come and work it out 
with me all this week.” ) 


* I. e., Woeful Woe 
338 
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“Willingly,” said the poor man; so he set to work, 
swept out the yard, curried the horses and split up fire- 
wood. At the end of the week the rich brother gave 
him a trifle of money and a large lump of bread. 

“Thanks even for that,’ said the poor man, and was 
about to turn away homeward, when his brother’s con- 
science seemed to prick him, and he said: 

“Why dost thou slip off like that? To- 
morrow is my name day; stay 
and feast with us.” f 

The poor man stayed to (% 
his brother’s banquet, AN ¢ 


but unfortunately for ¢ 4) \iN, nt 

him, a great many rich * - 

guests assembled at his IK AWG \ )) 
<. 


brother’s — men of re-/am 
nown; and these guests 
his Panther served most NOE 
zealously, bowing down A 
low before them, and 
imploring them as a favor to be so good as to eat and 
drink their fill. But he forgot altogether about his poor 
brother, who could only look on from afar, and see all 
the good people eating and drinking and enjoying them- 
selves and making merry. 

At last when the banquet was over, the guests arose, 
and began to thank the host and hostess, and the poor 
man likewise bowed to his very girdle. The guests 
also went home, and very merry they all were; they 
laughed and joked and sang songs all the way. And 
the poor man went home as hungry as ever and thought 
to himself : 

“ Come, now, I will sing a song too, so that people 
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may think that I was not overlooked or passed over on 
my brother’s name day, but ate to surfeit, and drank 
with the best of them.” 

And so the peasant began singing a song, but sud- 
denly his voice died away. He heard quite plainly some 
one behind his back imitating his song in a thin piping 
voice. He stopped short, and the voice stopped short ; 
he went on singing, and again the voice imitated him. 

“Who is that singing? Come forth!” shrieked the 
poor man, and he saw before him a being all shriveled 
and yellow, with scarcely any life in it, huddled up in 
vile rags, and girded about with the same and its feet 
were wound round with linden bast. The peasant was 

somewhat scared and 

2S == Sy 4 said to the monster, 

ZY), “ Who art thou?” 

“Tam Gore-Gorin- 

{ skoye, I am Woeful 

#s | Woe: I have compas- 

ee sion on thee; I will help thee 

m ay to sing.” 

“Well, Gore, let us go to- 

Dy gether through the white world 

de arm in arm; I see that I shall 

| find no tiie friends and kins- 

men there.” 

Z “Let us go, then, master; I 

£zZ=— will never desert thee.” 
re “And on what shall we go, then?” 

“T know not what you are going on, but I will go on 
you,” and flop! in an instant he was on the peasant’s 
shoulders. The peasant had not strength enough to 
shake him off. And so the peasant went on his way, 


a a) 
tas ie, gos 
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carrying Woeful Woe on his shoulders, though he was 
scarce able to drag one leg after the other, and the 
creature was singing all the time, and beating time to 
it, and driving him along with his little stick. 

“T say, master, woulds’t thou like me to teach thee 
my favorite song? 


“Tam Woe, the woefully woeful! 
Girt about with linden bast rags, 
Shod with beggars’ buskins, bark stript. 
Live with me, then; live with Woe, 
And sorrow never know. 
If you say you have no money, 
You can always raise it, honey ; 
Yet provide a hard-won penny 
’Gainst the day thou’lt not have any 


And besides,” added Woe, “thou already hast this penny 
against an evil day, besides a crust of bread; let us, 
then, go on our way, and drink and be merry.” 

So they went on and on, and drank and drank, and 
so they got home. There sat the wife and all the chil- 
dren, without food, weeping, but Woe set the peasant a- 
dancing. On the following day Woe began to sigh, and 
said, ‘“ My head aches from drinking!” and again he 
called on the master to drink a thimbleful. 

“‘T have no money,” said the peasant. 

“But didn’t I tell thee thou canst always raise it, 
honey? Pawn thy harrow and plow, sledge and cart, 
and let us drink ; we'll have a rare time of it to-day at 
any rate.” 

What could he do? The peasant could not rid him- 
self of Woe, so painfully tight did he sit upon him by 
this time, so he let himself be dragged about by Woe, 
and drank and idled away the whole day. And on the 
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next day Woe groaned still more, and even began howl- 
ing, and said, “ Come, let us saunter about ; let us drink 
away everything and pawn it. Sell thy- eal) in 
self into ay and so get money to “}}; 
drink with. 

The peasant saw that ruin ¢ 
was approaching him, so he 
had resort to subtlety, and 
said to Woeful Woe, “I 
have heard our old men say 
that a treasure was buried 

about here 
re along time A 
i ago, but it was buried beneath 
such heavy stones that my single 
strength would be quite unable to 
raise it; now, 1f only we could raise 
this treasure, darling little 
Woe, what a fine time of 
loafing and drinking we 
should have together!” 
“Come, then, and let us 
raise it; Woe has strength 
enough for everything.” 

So they went all about the 
place, and they came to a 
very large and heavy stone ; 

five peasants together 
could not have moved it 
/ #, ) from the spot, but our friend and Woe lifted 
eg up at the first go. And lo! beneath the 
stone there was indeed a coffer dark and heavy, and at 
the very bottom of this coffer something was sparkling. 


SS 
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And the peasant said to Woe, “ Creep into the coffer and 
get out the gold, and I’ll stand here and hold up the 
stone.” 

So Woe crept into the coffer with great glee, and cried 
out, “ Hie, master, here are riches beyond belief! Twenty 
jars chock-full of gold, all standing one beside the other!” 
and he handed the peasant one of the jars. 

The peasant took the jar into his lap, and, as at the 
same time he let the stone fall back into its old place, he 
shut up Woeful Woe in the coffer with all the gold. 

“Perish thou and thy riches with thee!” thought the 
peasant; “no good luck goes along with thee.’ And he 

Ciilin _ went home to his own, and with the 
y, ~4 money he got from the jar | 
A Ve Eee he bought wood, repaired 

fAN NS ES his cottage, added live- 
(==). “4° stock to his possessions, 

Bee and worked harder than 
= “==> he had ever done, and he 
ZL, =) began to engage in trade, and it 
(<== went well with him. In a single 
#, year he grew so much richer that in place of 
his hut he built him a large wooden house. 
-=5 Then he went to town to invite his brother 
and his wife to the house-warming. 

“What are you thinking of?” said his rich brother, 
with a scornful smile. “A little while ago you were 
naked, and had nothing to eat, and now you are giving 
house-warmings, and laying out banquets!” 

“ Well, at one time, certainly, I had nothing to eat, 
but now, thank God, Iam no worse off than you. Come 
and see.” 

The next day the rich brother went out into the coun- 
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try to his poor brother’s, and there on the pebbly plain he 
saw wooden buildings, all new and lofty, such as not 
every town merchant can boast of. And the poor brother 
who dwelt on the pebbles fed the rich brother till he 
could eat no more, and made him drink his fill; and 
after that, when the strings of his tongue were loosened, 
he made a clean breast of it, and told his brother how 
he had grown so rich. Envy overcame the rich brother. 
He thought to himself: 

“ This brother of mine is afool. Out of twenty kegs 
he took only one. With all that money Woe itself is 
not terrible. Ill go there myself, Pll take away the 
stone, take the money, and let Woe out from beneath 
the stone. Let him hound my brother to death if he 
likes,” | 

No sooner said than done. The rich man took leave 
of his brother, but, instead of going home, he went to 
the stone. He ee and tugged at it and managed at 

Wil! last to push it a little to 
il one side, so as to be able 
4 to peep into the coffer, but 
before he could pull his 
| head back again, Woe 
ea) had kerinee out, and was sit- 
M( li ting on his neck. The rich 
\¥ m Wu RUM! man felt the grievous burden 
D lei on his shoulders, looked around, and 
Tits itl Me | saw the frightful being peeuarie 
him. And Woe shrieked in his ear, 
“A pretty fellow you are! You wanted to starve me to 
death in there, did you? You shall not shake me off 
again ina hurry, I warrant you. I'll never leave you 
again.” 
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“Oh, senseless Woe!” cried the rich man, “ indeed I 
did not place you beneath that stone, and you should 
not cleave to me, the rich man; go hence, and torment 
my brother.” 

But Woeful Woe would not listen to him. “No,” it 
screeched, “you lie! You deceived me once, but you 
shan’t do it a second time.” 

And so the rich man carried Woe home with him, 
and all his wealth turned to dust and ashes. But the 
poor brother now lives in peace and plenty, and sings 
jesting ditties of Woe the outwitted. 


THE SAGE DAMSEL 


N old man and an old woman 
died, and left behind them a 
son young in years, rich 
neither in wits nor goods. 
His uncle took him home, 
gave him to eat and drink, 
and when he grew up sent him to watch 
the sheep. And one day he sent for 
his kinsman and resolved to test his 

wits; so he said to him: 

_ Here you have a flock of sheep, drive 

=5, them to market and make profit out of 

Se9"= them in such a way that both you and 
aS ane shall get fat on it, and the sheep be all 
brought back whole, and —=z,, —— 


——F 
lL, lass ———— ly, 
et all he ve leit 
e, be sold for ready” = ee ees 
money. a Li eri 
™—™~ ——————— 


“How is that to ~ — ~ = === e=5 
be managed?” thought the orphan, 
who drove the sheep into the open = : y 
field, sat by the roadside, and fell : ie ae a 
a-thinking. A lovely damsel passed by that way, and 
she said to him: “Of what are you thinking, good 
youth ?” 

“ Why should I not be thinking? My uncle has taken 


a spite at last against me, a poor orphan; he has given 
346 


a ee 
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me a task to do, and cudgel my brains as I may I can- 
not see how it is to be done.” 

“‘ What task has he given you?” 

‘‘Well, look here; he says, ‘Go to market, take 
those sheep with you and make a profit out of them, 
~ but so that you and the sheep shall grow fat 
i upon it, and the sheep be brought back whole, 

i all down to the last one, and yet be sold for 


ie? 


Me i oly money. 
“Well, that’s no very tle: task,” replied 
thedamsel. “Shear the sheep, take the fleeces 
SE i) 1 | to market and sell them, then you will 
woe NHL ah i Ny make a profit out of them, and the 
: ‘sheep will remain whole, and you will 
be able to feed yourself on the profits.” 
ENC Te The youth thanked the damsel and 
ee 9 as ee *# did as she said. He sheared the sheep, 
I, sold their fleeces at the market, drove 
: ] iy /, home the flock, and gave the money he 
| y id ) had made out of them to his uncle. 
Ast Good,” said the uncle to the 


this out with your own wits, eh? Didn't & 
some one or other teach it to you?” “WE 
The youth confessed. 
Savy ellse 1 certainly ‘yy 
did not do it by my own 
wits, but a lovely dam- 7 ayes 
sel ae by and taught as . 
me. = 
“ Well,then, you must ——— 2. 
take this wise young damsel to wife. ’T will be a very 
good thing for you, for here you are an orphan with 
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neither stick nor stone of your own, and nothing much 
in the way of wits either!” 

“T don’t mind if I do marry her,” said the nephew 
to his uncle. 

“ All right, but you must render me this one serv- 
ice. Take corn to town to the bazaar. According 
as you sell it and return again, I'll wed you to this 
damsel. ’ 

So the nephew went to town to sell the uncle’s corn, 
and on the way he met a rich miller. 

“Why are you off to town?” said the miller. 

“T am going to the bazaar to sell my uncle’s corn.” 

“ Then we'll go to town together.” 

So they went along the road together, the miller in 
his gig with his plump brown horse, and the orphan in 
his little cart with his thin gray mare. They encamped 
side by side in the open field to pass the night there, 
took out the horses, and then lay down to sleep. And 
it happened that selfsame night the gray mare dropped 
a foal. The rich miller woke earlier than the orphan, 
saw the foal and drove him beneath his gig. When 
the orphan awoke a hot dispute arose between them. 

The orphan said, ‘It is my foal, because my mare 
dropped it.” 

The covetous miller said, “No, ’tis mine, because 
your mare dropped it beneath my gig.” 

They wrangled and wrangled till they resolved to go 
to law about it, and when they arrived in town they 
went to the court to fight the matter out there. And 
the judge said to them : 

“In our town we have introduced this custom into 
the tribunals, that whoever wants to go to law must 
first of all guess four riddles. So tell me now: what is 
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the strongest and swiftest thing in the world; what is 
the fattest thing in the world; and what is the softest 
and what the sweetest of all?” 

The judge gave them three days to guess, and said: 
“If you guess my riddles, I will judge betwixt you 
according to law; but if not, don’t be angry if I drive 
you away.” 

The rich miller went to his wife and told her how 
the matter stood, and what riddles the judge had given 
him to guess. 

“All your riddles are but simple ones,” replied the 
miller’s wife; “if they ask you what is the strongest 
and swiftest thing in the world, tell them that my 
father has a dark-brown horse so strong and nimble 
that it can run down a hare. And if they ask you 
what is the fattest thing in the world, do you not know 
that in our stall we are fattening up a two-year-old 
boar, and he’s getting so fat that his very legs won’t be 
able to hold him up? And as for the third riddle, what 
is the softest thing in the world, why it’s quite plain 
that that’s a down pillow; you cannot imagine any- 
thing softer than that. And if they ask you what is 
the sweetest thing in the world, say, ‘Why, what 
sweeter thing can a man have than the wife of his 
bosom ?’ ” 

But the orphan went out of the town into the fields 
and sat by the roadside and racked his brain. He sat 
and thought of his misery; and along the road, close to 
him, passed the selfsame lovely damsel. 

“Why are you so racking your brains again, good 
youth ?” 

“Why, look here, the judge has given me four such 
riddles to guess as I shall never be able to guess all my 
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days,” and he told the damsel all about it. The damsel 
laughed, and said to him: 

“Go to the judge and say to him that the strongest — 
and swiftest thing in the world is the wind; that the 
fattest of all is the earth, for she feeds everything that 
lives and grows upon her; the softest of all is the palm 
of the hand, for however soft a man may lie he always 
puts his hand beneath his head; and there’s nothing 
sweeter in the whole world than sleep.” 

The poor little orphan bowed to the very girdle to 
the damsel, and said to her: 

“TJ thank you, thou wisest of maidens, for you have 
snatched me from very ruin.” 

When the three days had passed, the miller and the 
orphan appeared in court, and told the court the an- 
swers to the riddles. Now the tsar chanced to be on 
the bench at that time, and the answers of the orphan 
so pleased him that he ordered that the cause between 
them should be given in his favor and that the miller 
should be driven with shame from the court. After 
that the tsar said to the orphan, “ Did you hit upon 
these answers yourself, or did some one else tell you?” 

“To tell the truth, they are not my own; a lovely 
damsel taught me these answers.” 

“She has taught you well too; wise indeed must she 
be. Go to her and tell her in my name that if she be 
so wise and sensible she must appear before me to-mor- 
row: neither on foot nor on horseback, neither naked 
nor clothed, and with a present in her hand that is no 
gift. If she accomplish this I will reward her as be- 
comes a tsar, and make her higher than the highest.” 

Again the orphan went out of the town, and again 
he fell a-fretting, and he said to himself, “ Why I don’t - 
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even know how and have no idea where to find this 
lovely damsel; what sort of a task is this that I am 
bidden to give her?” 

No sooner had he thought this than the wise and 
lovely damsel again passed by that way. The orphan 
told her how his guesses had pleased the tsar, and how 
he wanted to see the damsel himself and have proof of 
her wisdom, and how he had promised to reward her. 
The damsel thought a bit, and then said to the orphan: 

“Fetch me a long-bearded billy-goat, and a big net 
for catching fish, and catch me a pair of sparrows. To- 
morrow morning we'll meet here, and if I get a reward 
from the tsar, I’ll share it equally with you.” 

The orphan carried out the damsel’s orders and waited 
for her next morning at the roadside. The damsel ap- 
peared, stripped off her long, sleeveless sarafan, and 
wound herself in the big 
SS a from head to foot ; 


rs é a 7 sat on the got 
3 (~ took a sparrow in eac 
h. =~ Aes SS, hand, and bade the or- 
pen Wie phan lead the way to 
SS I i hi Yj ia ie town. The young man 
LG eae Same brought her to the 
wig RS cS Sis e. tsar at court, and she 
Brom ~ bowed low to the tsar 
MS, \eeal tee” and said, “Behold, 
es “ig ~ O sovereign tsar! I come to 
thee neither on foot nor on horseback, neither naked 
nor clothed, and I have brought a present in my hand 
which is no gift.” 

“Where is it?” asked the tsar. 

“Here!” and she gave the tsar the live sparrows, 
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and he was about to take them from her hands when 
the sparrows wriggled out and flew away. 

“Well,” said the tsar, “I see you can vie even with 
me in wit. Stay at my court, and look after my chil- 
dren, and I’ll give you a rich recompense.” 

“Nay, my sovereign lord and tsar, 1 cannot accept 
your gracious favor; I have promised this good youth 
to share my reward with him for his services.” 

“Look now! you are witty and wise; but in this 
matter your head is turned, and you do not judge ac- 
cording to reason. I offer you a high and honorable 
place with a great recompense; why then can you not 
share this reward with this youth?” © 

“But how can I share it then?” 

“How, you wise damsel? Why, if this youth be 
dear to you, marry him; for honor and recompense, and 
labor and sorrow and bright-faced joy are shared by 
husband and wife half and half.” 

“You too are wise, I see, O sovereign tsar, and I'll 
gainsay you no longer,” said the lovely damsel. So she 
took the orphan for her husband, and though the orphan 
had no very great mind, his heart was simple and good, 
and he lived with his wise wife all his life in content- 
ment and happiness. 


THE PROPHETIC DREAM 


NCE upon a time 
A there was a mer- 
f chant who had 

two sons, Dmitry 
and Ivan. Once 
i the father bade his sons 


“Now, G ~' children, whatever you see in your 
dreams, ~~ tellit all to me to-morrow morning, 
and whichever of you hides his dream from me, no good 
thing will befall him.” 

In the morning the eldest son came to his father and 
said, ‘‘ I dreamed, dear father, that my brother Ivan flew 
high into the sky on twenty eagles.” 

“Very good!” said the father ; and “ what did you 
dream, Vanya?” 

“ Well, such rubbish, father, that it is impossible to 
tell it.” 

“What do you mean? Speak!” 

“No, Pll not!” 

“ Speak, sir, when I bid you!” 

“No, I will not speak, I will not.” 

The father was very angry with his youngest son, 
and resolved to punish him for his disobedience, so he 


sent for his overseers and bade them strip Ivan naked 
358 
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and tie him to a post at the crossways as tightly as 
possible. No sooner said than done. The overseers 
seized hold of him, dragged him far, far away from 
home to the crossways, where seven roads crossed, tied 
him by the hands and feet to the post, and left him 
alone to his fate. The poor youth fared very badly. 
The sun scorched him, the gnats and flies sucked his 
blood, hunger and thirst tortured him. Fortunately 
for Ivan, a young tsarevich happened to ve going along 
one of these seven roads; he saw the merchant’s son, 
had compassion on him, and bade his attendants untie 
him from the post, dressed him in his own clothes, and 
saved him from a cruel death. The tsarevich took 

. Ivan to his court, gave him to eat and drink, and asked 
him who had tied him to the post. “ My own father, 
who was angry with me.” 

“ And wherefore, pray? Surely your fault was not 
small?” 

“Well, in fact, I would not obey him; I would not 
tell him what I saw in my dreams.” 

“And for such a trifle as that he condemned you to 
so cruel a punishment! The villain! But surely he 
has outgrown his wits! But tell me what you did see 
in your dreams?” 

“T saw what I cannot even tell unto you, O 
tsarevich !” 

“What! Not tell? Not tell me? me, the tsarevich ? 
What! I saved you from a cruel death, and you will not 
do this trifle for me inreturn? Speak immediately, or 
it will not be well with you!” 

“Nay, tsarevich! I stick to my word. I have not 
told my father, and I will not tell you.” 

The tsarevich boiled over with unspeakable rage, and 
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shrieked to his servants and attendants, “Hi! my faith- 
ful servants, take this good-for-nothing boor, put heavy 
irons on his hands, weld grievous fetters to his legs, and 
cast him into my deep dungeon!”’ 

The servants did not think twice about their master’s 
commands ; they seized Ivan the merchant’s son, loaded 
his hands and feet with fetters, 7 
and put him as God’s slave in “/}S 
the stone sack. A little anda 
long time passed by, and the 
tsarevich thought of marrying 
the thrice-wise Helena, the 
first maiden in the whole 
earth for beauty and wisdom, 
so he made ready and went into 
the strange country far away 
to marry this thrice- Z 
wise Helena. Now _ 
it happened that the =z? 
day after he had gone, 
his sister the tsarevna 
went walking in the 4 (uty ys¥e.= 
garden hard by the “<>>=*y—— ee 
very same dungeon in which Ivan the merchant’s son 
had been put. He saw the tsarevna through the little 
grated window, and cried to her with a lamentable 
voice : 

“ Dear mother tsarevna, thy brother will never be 
married without my help.” 

“Who are you?” answered the tsarevna. Ivan 
named his name and added: “ I suppose you have heard, 
O tsarevna, of the trickeries and the cunning wiles of 
the thrice-wise Helena? [ have heard not once nor 
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twice that she has sent many wooers into another 
world; believe me that your brother also will not be 
able to marry her without me!” 

“And you are able to help the tsarevich ?” 

“Able and willing, but the 

me wings are bound, and no 
him is found.” 
tsarevna bade them re- 
lease Ivan from his dun- 
geon, and gave him full 
liberty to do what was in 
| his mind as long as he only 
helped the tsarevich to marry. And 
then Ivan the merchant’s son chose 
him comrades first of all, one by one, 
and added youth to youth, and they 
were all as like to each other as if 
they had been born brothers. He 
dressed them in mantles of one kind, 
sewn in one and the same fashion ; 
he mounted them on horses of one color, and like each 
other to a hair, and they all mounted and rode away. 
Twelve was the number of the young comrades of Ivan 
the merchant’s son. They rode for one day, they rode 
for another day, and on the third day they entered a 
gloomy forest, and Ivan said to his comrades: 

“Stay, my brothers; here, on the verge of the preci- 
pice is an old tree, a hollow, branchless tree; I must 
look into its hollow trunk and find my fortune there.” 

So he went to the tree he had described and plunged 
his hand into the hollow trunk, and drew out of it an 
invisible cap, hid it in his bosom, and returned to his 
comrades. 
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And they came to the realm of the thrice-wise Helena, 
went straight into the capital, sought out the tsarevich, 
Peta and begged him: 

G7 


Boi s ss Take us into your 

Ges ys) service, O tsarevich ; we 

: HOP AaM will serve you with a 
ys Be single heart.” 


We The tsarevich thought the mat- 
ee ter over and said, “How can I 
help taking such gallant youths into my 
service ? perhaps in a strange land they 
may be of service to me.” 

And to each of them he assigned his 
post; he made one his equerry, another 
his cook, but Ivan he bade never to de- 
part from his side. 

The next day the tsarevich attired him- 

“MW\\ self in festal raiment, and went forth to 
oe: a yj, woo the thrice-wise Helena. She received 
ERISA him courteously, regaled him with all man- 
ner of rich meats and drinks, and then she said to the 
tsarevich, “I don’t at all mind being your wife, but first 
of all you must accomplish these tasks. If you do 
them I will be your faithful wife, but if not, your 
haughty head shall wag no more on your stalwart 
shoulders.” 

“Why be afraid before the time? tell me your tasks, 
thrice-wise Helena !” 

“This then is my first task for you: I shall have 
ready by to-morrow what I will not tell you, and for 
what purpose I do not know; show your wit, then, and 
bring me the fellow of it, of thine own devising.” 

The tsarevich went home from the court by no means 


=i 


———— 


= 
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happy; his haughty head hung lower than his stalwart 
shoulders. And Ivan met him and said: 

“Halve your grief with me, O tsarevich, and it will 
be better for you.” 

“ Well, look now,” said the tsarevich, “‘ Helena has 
set me a task that not a single wise man in the world 
could do” —and he told Ivan all about it. 

“Well,” said Ivan, “’tis not such a great matter after 
all! Pray to God and lie down to sleep; the morning 
is wiser than the evening — to-morrow we'll consider 
the matter.” 

The tsarevich lay down to sleep, but Ivan the mer- 
chant’s son put on his invisible cap, went as swiftly as 
possible to the palace, ran through all the chambers, and 
made his way right into the bed-chamber of the thrice- 
wise Helena. And then he heard her giving these 
orders to her favorite servant: ‘ Take this cloth-of-gold 
to my shoemaker, and let him make me shoes for my 
feet as soon as possible.” 

The servant ran with all her might, and behind her 
ran Ivan. The cobbler set to work; the work seemed 
to burn his fingers, so quickly did he do it; he beat the 
stuff with his little hammer and stitched it with his 
needle; a little shoe was quickly ready, and he put it 
on the little window-sill. Ivan the merchant’s son took 
the little shoe and hid it in his bosom. The shoemaker 
was in great consternation: what was the meaning of 
it? His work had vanished from before his eyes. He 
searched and searched. He rummaged in every corner, 
but it was all in vain. 

“What marvel is this?” thought he; “can the un- 
clean spirit be playing tricks with me?” 

There was no help for it. He set to work again with 
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his awl, finished the other slipper, and sent it by the 
servant-maid to the thrice-wise Helena. But Ivan was 
after her again, crept like a shadow into the palace in 
his invisible cap, stood behind the JX | 

shoulders of the thrice-wise Helena, ge 

and saw that she sat behind her little % 
table and began to cover the slipper 
with gold, embroider it with ptee 

earls, and set it thickly with 
P y bre 


precious stones. Ivan the & ay : 
merchant's son drew his G nea “s 
own slipper out of his bosom , € s A eee 

and began to do the like Fe “B 
with it; whenever she fF Bate ee 
took up a little gem, he “ ~~ WWE 
chose out just such [WWeeF — 
another; wherever “ _ Loe 
she threaded a pearl, Wi 

he took another and sewed that on too. The thrice- 
wise Helena finished her work, looked at the slipper, 
and couldn’t admire it enough. She smiled, and 
thought to herself : 

“We will see what the tsarevich will present himself 
with to-morrow morning.” 

But Ivan the merchant’s son awoke the tsarevich very 
early next morning, took the slipper from his bosom, 
and gave it to him. ‘Go to your lady and show her 
this slipper,” said he; “ there you have her first task!” 

The tsarevich washed and dressed himself, hastened 
to his lady, and found her apartments full of boyars and 
grandees, and her councilors were all assembled there 
down to the very last one. There was a noise of mel- 
ody, there came a crash of lively music, the doors of the 
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inner chambers were thrown open, and out came the 
thrice-wise Helena, sailing along like a white swan. 
She bowed on all sides, but particularly to the tsarevich. 
Then she drew out of her pocket the shoe, set with large 
pearls and adorned with precious stones, and she looked 
at the tsarevich with a mocking smile, and all the boy- 
ars, the grandees, and the councilors who were in the 
palace looked intently at the tsarevich. And the tsare- 
vich said to the thrice-wise Helena: 

“Your slipper is very fine, but ’tis no good at all un- 
less it have a fellow. Well, here it is exactly like it 
and I give it to you.” 

He drew out of his pocket the slipper, and placed it 
by the side of the other one. The whole palace heaved 
a great “Oh!” The boyars, grandees, and councilors 
exclaimed with one voice, “ You are indeed worthy, 
O tsarevich, to wed our tsarevna, the thrice-wise Helena.” 

“Not so quick, please,” cried the tsarevna; “let us 
see what he’ll make of the second task. I shall await 
you to-morrow in this selfsame place, tsarevich, and this 
is my task for you: I shall have an unexplainable some- 
what disguised in feathers and in stones ; bring thou 
also just such another unknown, somewhat disguised in 
just such feathers and stones.” 

The tsarevich bowed and went out, looking much 
blacker than the evening before. 

“Well,” thought he, “ now indeed my shoulders will 
not support my head very much longer.” 

And again Ivan the merchant’s son met him and con- 
soled him with a friendly smile. 

“Come, tsarevich, wherefore grieve? Pray to God 
and lie down to sleep, the morning is wiser than the 
evening.” 
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Ivan made the tsarevich lie down, then he quickly 
took his invisible cap, darted into the palace, and ar- 
rived just in time to hear the tsarevna give this com- 
mand to her favorite servant, “Go into the fowl-yard 
and bring me hither a duck.” 

Off went the servant to the fowl-yard and Ivan after 
her ; she put a duck under her arm, but Ivan hid a drake 
in his bosom, and they came back the same way. The 
thrice-wise Helena again sat down at her little table, 
took the duck, adorned its wings with ribbons and its 
little tail with amethysts, and fastened a necklace of 
pearls round its neck; and Ivan saw it all, and did just 
the same to his drake. 

The next day the tsarevich again went up to the 
palace, and again all the boyars and grandees were as- 
sembled there; again there was a crash of music, and 
the doors of the inner chambers opened, and the thrice- 
wise Helena came forth strutting along like a pea-hen. 
Behind her came the maids of honor bearing a golden 
dish, and they all saw that on this dish beneath the white 
cloth some live thing was moving about. Softly, very 
softly, the tsarevna raised the cloth from the dish, took 
out the duck, and said to the tsarevich, “ Well, did you 
guess my riddle?” 

“ How could I help guessing it?” replied the tsar- 
evich, “ there’s nothing so very knowing in such a task 
as that,” and forthwith he put his hand into his cap 
and drew out his dressed-up drake. 

All the boyars and grandees cried “Oh!” and with 
one voice exclaimed: “ Well done, young hero tsarevich! 
You are indeed worthy to take Helena the thrice-wise 
to wife.” 

But Helena the thrice-wise knitted her brows and said: 
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“Stopa bit! Let him first fulfill my third task. If 
he be such a hero, let him fetch me three hairs from the 
head, and three hairs from the beard, of my grand- 
father, the Sea-king, and then I am ready to be his wife.” 

The tsarevich returned home gloomier than an 
autumn night; he would look at nothing and speak to 
nobody. “Donotfret, — ees 
tsarevich!” whis- 3 a> 
pered Ivan the mer- 
chant’s son in his ear, 
and he seized his in- Fe 
visible cap, and was = 
in the palace in a |.55 
trice, and saw the [: 
thrice-wise Helena 
sitting in her state- 
coach and preparing 
to drive to the blue sea. 


oy, 


riage, and the fiery horses of the tsar aS 
carried them in hot haste to the blue 


| ei 


So the thrice-wise Helena arrived at the bluse sat 
under a rock by the shore on a large stone, turned her 
face to the blue sea, and began to call her dear grand- 
sire the Sea-king. The blue sea boiled as in a storm, 
and despite a great calm, the depths of the sea were 
disturbed by a huge wave; a crest of silvery foam 
worked its way up, rolled along the shore as if caress- 
ing it, broke up gradually on the golden beach, scatter- 
ing crystal jets and pearly shells on the shore, and there 
rose out of the water, up to the waist, the old, old grand- 
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father. On his head heaps and heaps of gray locks 
sparkled like silver in the sun, dripping wet, and great 
tufts of hair hung over his brows; but his face was 
covered with a thick, thick golden beard like moss; he 
rode up to the breast in a broad big wave which swept 
over his shoulders and hid his body to his waist. The 
ocean grandfather leaned against a stone with his goose- 
like paws, looked with his green eyes into the eyes of 
the thrice-wise Helena, and cried : 

“Hail, granddaugther of my desires. “Tis a long 
time since I have seen thee; ’tis a long time since thou 
hast visited me. And now, please comb my little head 
for me.” 

And he leaned his unkempt head against the knee of 
his granddaughter, and dozed off into a sweet sleep. 
But the thrice-wise Helena began smoothing her grand- 
father’s hair and winding 
his gray locks round her 
fingers to curl them, and 
whispering soft words in 
her grandfather’s ear, 
and lulling him to sleep *y 
with gentle songs; and as /Gicuun 7 
soon as she saw that her \’™ : 
grandfather was asleep “mits 
she tugged three silver hairs out of his head. But 
Ivan the merchant’s son, slipping his hand below hers, 
wrenched out a whole handful. The grandfather 
awoke, looked at his granddaughter, and said sleepily : 

“ Art thou mad? It hurts me horribly!” 

“Pardon, dear grandfather,’ said the thrice-wise 
Helena, “but it’s such a long time since I did your 
hair, that it is quite tangled.” 
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But the grandfather did not hear her to the end; he 
was already snoring again, and shortly afterward the 
tsarevna pulled three golden hairs out of his beard. 
Ivan the merchant’s son thought, “I must have some 
of that too,” seized the grandfather by the beard, and 
tore out a good piece of it. The sea-grandfather 
roared aloud, awoke from his sleep, and dived into 
the depths like a bucket—only bubbles remained 
behind. 

Next day the tsarevna entered the palace and thought, 
“The tsarevich really will fall into my clutches now.” 
And she showed the tsarevich the three golden hairs 
and the three silver ones. 

“ Well, tsarevich, have roe managed to pick up such 
wonderful things as these?’ 

“ Well, tsarevna, that’s a lot to boast of, I must say! 
Why, I'll give you whole handfuls of such rubbish if 
you will.’ And the whole palace resounded with cries 
of amazement when the tsarevich drew from his breast 
the grandfather’s hairs. The thrice-wise Helena was 
very wroth; she rushed off to her bedroom, looked into 
her magic books, and saw that it was not the tsarevich 
who was so knowing, but his favorite servant, Ivan the 
merchant’s son. She returned to her guests and said in 
soft and wheedling tones, “ You have not guessed my 
riddles and done my tasks of your own self alone, tsar- 
evich, but your favorite servant Ivan has helped you. 
I should like to look at the good youth. Bring him to 
me quickly.” 

“JT have not one servant but twelve servants, tsar- 
evna.” | 

“Then bring hither the one whose name is Ivan.” 

“ They are all called Ivan.” 
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“Then let them all come,” said she, but. she thought 
to herself, “Tl pick out the guilty party, I know.” 

The tsarevich sent for his servants, and the twelve 
youths appeared at court. They were all of one face 
and one stature; their voices were all alike, and there 
was not a hair’s difference between them. “ Which 
among you is the biggest ?” 

And they all cried with a loud voice, “T am the big- 
gest, I am the biggest!” 

“Well,” thought Helena, “1 can’t catch you this 
way, but Pll manage it somehow.” 

And she bade them bring eleven common drinking- 
cups, but the twelfth of pure gold; she filled the drink- 
ing-cups full with good wine, and gave them to the good 
youths to drink. But not one of them would look at 
the common cups, and all stretched out their hands 
toward the golden cup, so in struggling for it they only 
made a great clamor, and all the wine was spilled. The 
tsarevna perceived that her artifice had failed, so she 
invited all the servants of the tsarevich to pass the 
night at the palace. All the evening she gave them as 
much as they could eat and drink, and then she gave 
them soft downy beds to lie upon. And when all the 
good youths were sound asleep, then the thrice-wise 
Helena came to them in their bedroom, looked into her 
magic book, and immediately discovered which of them 
was Ivan the merchant’s son. Then she drew out her 
penknife and cut off the lock of hair over his left tem- 
ple, and she thought to herself : 

“ By that mark I shall know you in the morning and 
have you punished.” 

But in the morning, Ivan the merchant’s son awoke 
before them all, clapped his hand to his head, and saw 
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that he was shorn of his lock. He immediately rose 
from his bed and awoke all his comrades. 

“ Quick, my brothers ! take your knives and shear off 
your locks.” 

In an hour’s time they were summoned to the pres- 
ence of the thrice-wise Helena. The tsarevna looked 
and saw that all of them had their locks shorn off. 
Full of rage, she seized her magic book, pitched it into 
the fire, called the tsarevich to her, and said to him, 
“Tl be your wife, make ready for the wedding!” 

And the tsarevich sent for his good youths, and said 
to Ivan, “Go to my sister and bid her make ready 
everything for the wedding.” Ivan went to the tsar- 
evna, told her of her brother, and gave her his command. 

“T thank you, thou good youth and faithful servant, 
for your services,” said the tsarevich’s sister to Ivan, 
“but say now, how shall I reward you?” 

“Flow reward me?” answered Ivan the merchant’s 
son; “why, bid them put me again in my old dun- 
geon.” And do what the tsarevna would to persuade 
him, he insisted wpon it. 

The tsarevich and his bride arrived, and the boyars, 
the grandees, and the festal guests came out to meet 
them, wished them health and happiness, and presented 
them with bread and salt, and there were so many 
people pressed together that you could have walked on 
their heads. “ But where is my faithful servant Ivan?” 
asked the tsarevich ; “ how is it I do not see him here?” 
The tsarevna answered him, “ You yourself had him 
put into a dungeon because of a certain dream.” 

“What! surely this is never the same person!” 

“Tt’s the very same; I only let him out for a time 
to go and help you.” 
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The tsarevich bade them bring Ivan to him, threw 
himself on his neck, burst into tears, and begged him 
not to think evil of him. “But do you know, O tsar- 
evich,” said Ivan, “that I did not tell you this dream 
of mine because I saw beforehand in my slumbers all 
that has now happened to you. Judge now yourself 
and tell me, would you not have thought me half mad 
if I had told you all?” 

And the tsarevich rewarded Ivan, and made him the 
greatest in the realm after himself; so Ivan wrote to 
his father and his brother, and they all lived together 
and had no end of good things, and lived happily ever 
after. 


THE FLYING SHIP 


a NCE upon a time there were an 
ye old man and an old woman and 

NZ they had three sons; two were 
, Clever but the third was a dunce. 
» The old woman loved the first two, 
and quite spoiled them, but always 


YZ treated the latter harshly. It was 
Zz 4; rumored that a writing had come 


SE — from the tsar which said, “ Whoever 
TN SS builds a ship that can fly, to him will > 
I give my daughter the tsarevna 
<=— to wife.” 
Pree The elder brothers resolved to go and 
seek their fortune and they begged a blessing of 
their parents. The mother got ready their things 
for the journey, and gave fPlaA] 
them something to eat on || | 
the way and a flask of | |S 
wine. And the dunce be- 
gan to beg them to let 
him go too. His mother 
told him he should not go. 
“ Whither would you 
go, dunce?” she asked; 
“why, the wolves would 
devour you!” 
But the fool was always singing the same refrain: 


“T will go, I will go!” His mother saw that she could 
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do nothing with him, so she gave him a piece of dry 
bread and a flask of water, and quickly pushed him out 
AS of the house. 
The dunce went and went 
and at last he met an 
Sy, oldman. They greeted 
SS each other. The old 
MCG man asked the fool, 
“ Whither are you going?” 
“Look now!” said the 
dunce, “the tsar has prom- 
ised to give his daughter 
to him who shall make a 
flying ship!” 
“‘ And can you make such 
a ship?” 

“No, I cannot, but they'll make it for me somewhere.” 

“And where is that 
somewhere ?” 

“God only knows.” 

“ Well, in that case, sit 
down here; rest and eat a 
bit. Take out what you 
have in your knapsack.”’ 

“Nay, it is such stuff 
that I am ashamed to 


d 
i io) 


show it to people.” i i 
“Nonsense! Take it Ki ih 
out! What God has given ji if 
is quite good enough to a, AIA: 
eat.” Pee cas MeN oie Ks Ne Et 
The dunce undid his YE SE SECO IR. LE 


knapsack, and could scarcely believe his eyes — there, 
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instead of the dry crust, lay white rolls and various 
savory meats, and he shared them with the old man. 
So they ate together, and the old man said to the dunce: 

“ Go into the wood, straight up to the first tree, cross 
yourself thrice, and strike the tree with your ax, then 
fall with your face to the ground and wait till you are 
aroused. Then you will see before you a ship quite 
ready ; sitin it and fly wherever you like, and gather up 
everything you meet on your way.” 

So the dunce thanked the old man, took leave of him, 
and went into the wood. He went up to the first tree 
y-y?,, and did exactly as he had been commanded ; 
SWE as he crossed himself three times, struck the — 
ss with his ax, fell with his face to 
H EN eX the ground and went to 
7 sleep. In a little while 
Ate some one awoke him. 

i eeerey si The dunce rose u d 
fe ‘t p, an 
Nee 2 EN eg yhl+e saw the ship quite 
on and without thinking long about it, he sat in 
it, and the ship flew up into the air. It flew and flew, 
and look !— there on the road below a man was lying 
with his ear to the damp earth. 

“ Good-day, uncle!” 

“ Good-day !” 

“ What are you doing ?” 

“T am listening to what is going on in the world.” 

“Take a seat in the ship beside me.” 

The man did not like to refuse, so he sat in the ship, 
and they flew on farther. They flew and flew, and look ! 
—aman was coming along hopping on one leg, with 
the other leg tied tightly to his ear. 

“Good-day, uncle ; why are you hopping on one leg?” 
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‘You see if I were to untie the other I should stride 
half round the world at a single stride.” 

“Come and sit with us.” 

The man sat down and they flew on. They flew and 
flew, and look! —a man was standing with a gun and 
taking aim, but at what they could not see. , 

“Good-day, uncle; what are you aiming 
at? Not even a bird is to be seen.”’ 

“What! Iam shooting at short range. 
I could hit bird or beast at a distance of 
one hundred leagues. That’s what I call | 
shooting ! ” 

“Sit down with us.” 

This man also sat with them, and they 
flew on farther. They flew and flew, and 
look !— a man was carrying on his back 
a whole sack-load of bread. 

“ Good-day, uncle; where are you going?” 

“T am going to get some bread for dinner,” he said. 
“But you’ve got a whole sack-load on 
your back already!” 

a That! Why I should think 
"ff nothing of eating all that at a 
4 single mouthful.” 

“Come and sit with us.” 

The Gobbler sat in the ship, and 
they went flying on farther. They 
flew and they flew, and look! —a 
> man was walking round a lake. 

“‘ Good-day, uncle; what are you looking for?” 

“‘T want to drink, but I can find no water.” 

“ But there’s a whole lake before you, why don’t 
you drink of it?” 
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“That! Why that water would not be more than a 
mouthful to me!” 

“Then come and sit with us.” 

He sat down, and again they flew on. They flew 
and flew, and look!—a man was walking in the 
forest, and on his shoulders was a bundle of wood. 

“ Good-day, uncle; why are 
you dragging about wood in the he 
forest?” klar 

“But this is not common a5 ( 


wood.” IN . 
“‘ What sort is it then?” » 4 
“Tt is of such a sort that if 

you scatter it, a whole army will 

spring up.” 

“Sit down with us then.” 

He sat down with them, and 
they flew on farther. They flew 
and flew, and look !— a man was 
carrying a sack of straw. ee. ——— 

“Good-day, uncle; whither are you carrying that 
straw ?” 

“To the village.” 

“Ts there little straw in the village then?” 

“Nay, but this straw is of such a kind that if you 
scatter it on the hottest summer day, cold will immedi- 
ately set in with snow and frost.” 

“Won’t you sit with us, then?” 

“Thank you, I will.” 

Soon they flew into the tsar’s courtyard. The tsar 
was sitting at table just then; he saw the flying ship, 
was much surprised, and sent out his servant to ask 
who was flying on that ship. The servant went to the 
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ship and looked, and brought back word to the tsar that 
t’was but a single wretched little peasant who was flying 
the ship. The tsar fell to thinking. He did not relish 
the idea of giving his daughter to a simple peasant and 
began to consider how he could get rid of this wretched 
son-in-law for a whole year. And so he thought, “Ill 
give him many grievous tasks to do.” 

So he immediately sent out to the dunce with the 
command to get him, by the time the imperial meal 
was over, living and singing water. Now, at the very 
time when the tsar was giving this command to his serv- 
ant, the first comrade whom the dunce had met (that 
is to say, the one who was listening to what was going 
on in the world) heard what the tsar said, and told it to 
the dunce. 

“ What shall I do now ?”’ said the dunce. 

“Why, if I search for a year, and for my whole life 
too, I shall never find such water.” 

“Don’t be afraid,” said Swift-foot to him, “Tl man- 
age it for you.” 

The servant came and made known the tsar’s com- 
mand. “Say Ill fetch it,” replied the dunce, and his 
comrade untied his other leg from his ear, ran off, and 
ina twinkling he drew from the end of the world some 
of the living and singing water. 

“JT must make haste and return presently,” said he, 
and he sat down under a water-mill and went to sleep. 
The tsar’s dinner was drawing to a close, and still he 
did not turn up, though they were all waiting, so that 
those on board the ship grew uneasy. The first com- 
rade bent down to the earth and listened. 

“Oh ho! so you are asleep beneath the mill, are 


you?” 
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Then the marksman seized his gun, shot into the mill, 
and awoke Swift-foot with his shooting. Swift-foot set 
off running, and in a moment he had brought the water. 

The tsar had not as yet 

#Y risen from the table, and 
s his command could not 
op , therefore have been more 
74k s, exactly fulfilled. But it 


Wy was all to no purpose, an- 


YY; 2, 
MA ay ips < other task had to be im- 

2 posed. The tsar bade them 
say to the dunce: 

“Come now, as you ate 
a smart, show what you’re made 
of! You and your comrades must eat at one meal 
twenty roast oxen and twenty large measures of baked 
bread.” 

The first comrade heard and told this to the dunce. 
The dunce was terrified and said : 

“Why, I can’t eat even one whole loaf at one meal!” 

“Don’t be afraid,” said Gobbler, “that will be very 
little for me.” The servant came and delivered the 
tsar’s command. “Good!” said the dunce, “let us 
have it and we'll eat it.” 

And they brought twenty roasted bullocks, and twenty 
measures of baked bread. Gobbler unaided ate it all up. 

“Ugh!” he said, “ precious little! they might have 
given us a bit more.” 

The tsar bade them say to the dunce that he must now 
drink forty barrels of wine, each barrel holding forty 
buckets. The dunce’s first comrade heard these words, 
and told them to him beforehand. The dunce was hor- 
rified. “Why, I could not drink a single bucketful,” 


ee 
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said he. “Don’t be frightened,” said the Drinker, “T’ll 
drink for all; it will be little enough for me.” They 
poured out the forty barrels of 
wine; the Drinker camé and 
drank the whole lot at one 
draught; he drank it to the 
dregs, and said: 


the dunce to get ready for his 
wedding, and go to the bathroom 
to have a good wash. Now this 
bathroom was of cast iron, and the { 
tsar commanded that it should be | 
heated hotter than hot so that | 
the dunce might be suffocated 
therein in a single instant. So they heated the bath 
red-hot. The dunce went to wash himself, and behind 
him came the peasant with the straw. 

“T must straw the floor,” said he. 

They locked them both into the bath-room ; the peas- 
ant scattered the straw, and it became so cold that the 
dunce was scarcely able to wash himself properly, 
the water in the bath froze so hard. He crept up 
on the stove and there he passed the whole night. In 
the morning they opened the bath and found the dunce 
alive and well, lying on the stove and singing songs. 
They brought word thereof to the tsar. The tsar was 
sore troubled, he did not know how to rid himself of the 
dunce. He thought and thought and commanded him 
to produce a whole army of his own devising. 
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When the dunce heard this he was much alarmed. 

“You're a pretty fellow,” said the man with the 
bundle of wood; “why, you’ve clean forgotten me, 
haven’t you?” 

At night the dunce’s companion went out into the 
fields, took his bundle of wood and began scattering the 

fagots in different directions—and 

Loe immediately a countless army ap- 

Bgl 


<2. peared, both horse and foot. In 
the morning the tsar saw it 
and was terrified in his turn, 
and in all haste he sent to 
the dunce precious ornaments and 
raiment, and bade them lead him to 
(al Pr court and marry him to the tsarevna. 
# iS ee (q ) .. The dunce attired himself in these 
ph i Aika ih Ioof costly ornaments, and they made him 
Ves TU Sy4*? Jook handsomer than words can tell. 
He appeared before the tsar, wedded the tsarevna, re- 
ceived a large wedding-gift, and became quite clever and 
witty. 


SS 


THE GOBLIN-NO-BIGGER-THAN-YOUR 
THUMB-BUT-WITH-MUSTACHES 
SEVEN-MILES-LONG 


N a certain kingdom, in a cer- 
tain empire once lived a tsar. 
At his court there was a har- 
ness of golden rings. Now it 
chanced that this tsar once 

dreamed that in this harness was 

» fastened a strange horse, not woolly 

} white but silvery bright, and on its 
brow a glistening moon. On awaking 
in the morning the tsar commanded the 
public crier to cry abroad that whoever 

“would interpret this dream and 4 

discover this horse should have his /7= 

daughter in exchange and half his tsar- ge \ 
dom into the bargain. LN 
At this royal proclamation a multi- / ay “a 

tude of princes, boyars, and great lords Xl 

came together and thought and thought, 

but not one of them could interpret the | 
dream, not one of them could discover the |} " 
horse. At last they hunted up a little withered old gray- 
beard man, and he said to the tsar : 

“Thy dream was not a dream, but real. On just such 

a horse as thou didst see in thy dream, there came to 

thee in the night the goblin-no-bigger-than-your-thumb- 


but-with-mustaches-seven-miles long, and he wants to 
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steal away your lovely little daughter out of the strong 
fortress.” 

“T thank thee, good man, for thy interpretation ; and 
now wilt thou not tell me who can get me this horse?” 

“JT will tell thee, my jf 
lord tsar. I have three \j 
sons, mighty men of ] f 
valor. My wife bore me | 
all three of them in a |} 
single night ; the eldest a NW 
in the evening, the second at | 
midnight, the third at dawn 
of day, and so we called 
them Zorka, the Red Dawn. 
Vechorka, Evening, and | 
Polunochka, Midnight. They 
have not their equals in this 
realm for strength or valor. 
Look now, my little father and sover- 
eign lord, send them forth that they 
may seek this strange horse for thee.” 

“Let them go, dear old friend. Let them take as 
much from my treasury as they need, nor will I go back 
from my royal word ; whichever of them brings me this 
horse, to him will I give the tsarevna and half my 
tsardom.”’ 

So the good youths departed on their long journey. 
At last they entered a dense forest on the very skirts of 
which stood a little hut, and beside the little hut a tiny 
sheepfold full of sheep. 

“Look,” said they, “there we shall find some place 
to lay our heads in, and rest from our journey.” 

They knocked at the hut—there was no answer; 
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they peeped into it—it was quite empty. The broth- 
ers entered in, made ready for the night, prayed to 
God, and laid them down to sleep. In the morning 
Zorka and Polunochka went into the wood to hunt, and 
said to Vechorka, “Stay at home and get dinner ready 
for us.” The eldest brother agreed, put everything to 
rights in the hut, Des then went to the sheepfold, chose 
53 ™ the fattest ram, cut it 

up, cleansed it and roasted it for 
dinner. He had no sooner laid 
a. the table, however, and sat down 
UB. by the window to await his 
* brothers, than all at once there 
came a rumbling and a thun- 
dering from the forest, the door 
Sechss- was nearly torn off its hinges, 

PES eZ and the goblin-no-bigger-than-your- 
Ref halewith mustaches. -seven-miles-long entered the 
hut, with his mustaches floating far down his back. 
On entering the hut he looked at Vechorka from 
beneath his beetling brows and shrieked with a terrible 
voice : 

“How dare you come into my hut as if you were its 
lord and master? How dare you cut up my ram?” 

But Vechorka looked at him and smiled. 

“You ought to grow a little bigger before you shriek 
like that,” said he. “Be off, and don’t let me see you 
here again, or I'll take a spoonful of cabbage soup, and 
a little crumb of bread, and glue up your eyes for you.” 

The goblin-no-bigger-than-your-thumb-but-with-mus- 
taches-seven-miles-long replied : 

“T see that you don’t know that, though small, I am 
brave withal.” 
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Then tearing the hero from the bench he dragged 
him from corner to corner, bumped his head against 
the walls and then threw him, more dead than alive, 
beneath the bench. He himself took the roast ram 
from the table, ate it, bones and all, and vanished. 

The brothers returned and asked: “ What’s the mat- 
ter? ue pe you bandaged your head?” 

; @ ye; But Vechorka was ashamed to say 
i Ye that such a miserable little wretch 
! had trounced him so soundly, and he 
said to his brothers: 
», “1 got a headache 
* from looking to the fire 
without you, so that I 
could neither roast nor 
boil.” 
iy ae Y r The next day Zorka 
Za ~~ and Vechorka went out 
to niin and Polunochka stayed behind to get the dinner 
ready. No sooner had he finished cooking the dinner 
than there was again a rushing sound in the wood, 
and into the hut came the goblin-no-bigger-than-your- 
thumb-but-with-mustaches-seven-miles-long, knocked Po- 
lunochka about, maimed him, pitched him under the 
bench, ate up the whole dinner, and vanished. 

Again the brothers returned and asked, “‘ What’s the 
matter, brotherkin? Why do you tie up your head?” 

“T have got a headache from looking to the fire, my 
brothers,” replied Polunochka, “so that my poor little 
head was quite splitting, and therefore I could not get 
your dinner ready for you.” 

On the third day the elder brothers went to hunt, 
and Zorka remained in the hut alone, and thought to 
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himself: “There’s something not quite right here. 
There is some reason why my brothers have com- 
plained of the heat of the fire two days running.” 

So he began to look all about and to listen in case 
anyone should be coming to fall upon him unawares. 
He chose a ram, killed and cut it up, cleansed it, roasted 
it, and placed it on the table, and immediately there 
was a racket and a thundering in the wood, and in at 
the door rushed the goblin-no-bigger-than-your-thumb- 
but-with-mustaches-seven-miles-long, with a rick of hay 
on his head and in his hand a bucket of water. He 
put the bucket of water in the midst of the courtyard, 
strewed the straw all over the courtyard, and set about 
counting his sheep. He saw that there was still another 
ram missing, flew into a violent rage, stamped on the 
ground with his little feet, dashed into the hut, and 
pe flung himself violently upon 

g§ Zorka. But Zorka was not 
{ like his brothers. He seized the 
goblin by his mustaches, and began 
to drag him about the hut and to 
tousle him, and cried at the same 
time — 


“Tf you don’t know the ford 
Don’t step overboard.” 

The goblin - no - bigger- 
than-your-thumb wriggled 
ope about from side to side, 
GF ee LLL tore himself out of Zorka’s 
iron paws, though he left the ends of his mustaches in his 
fists, and ran away from him as hard as he could, Zorka 
after him — but whither, pray? He flew up into the air 
like fluff, vanished from before his eyes, and was gone. 
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Zorka returned to the hut, and sat down by the 
window to await his beloved brothers. The brothers 
arrived and were quite astonished to find him hale and 
whole and the dinner ready. But Zorka drew out from 
his girdle the ends of the long mustaches which he had 
torn from the goblin, and said to his brothers, with a 
smile: 

“Look, my brothers, I have twisted your headache 
that you caught from the fire smoke round my girdle! 
I see now that neither in strength nor stout-heartedness 
are ye fit comrades for me, so I will go on alone to dis- 
cover the wondrous steed, but you go back to the vil- 
lage and plow land.” 

Just as he was leaving the wood, Zorka came upon a 
crazy little hut, and in this crazy little hut he heard 
some one crying dolorously : 

“Whoever will give me to eat and to drink, him will 
I serve.” 

The good youth went into the hut, and saw that on 
the stove lay an armless, legless one, piteously groaning, 
and begging for meat and drink. Zorka gave him to 
eat and drink, and asked him who he was. 

“ A hero was I, no whit worse than thou, but lo! J 
ate one of the rams of the goblin-no-bigger-than-your- 
thumb, and he made me a cripple for the rest of my 
life. But because you have had compassion upon me, 
and given me both to eat and to drink, I will show you 
how to get the wondrous horse.” 

“Show me, I pray, good man.” 

“Go, then, to the river hard by, take a ferry-boat on 
it, ferry people across it the whole year round, take 
money from none, and — you'll see what will happen.” 

Zorka went to the river, took a ferry-boat, and a 
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whole year round he ferried everybody across for noth- 
ing. And it befell him once that he had to ferry over 
three old pilgrims. The old men got out on the bank, 
and began to undo their traveling purses; the first 
pulled out a whole handful of gold, the second a whole 
roll of pure pearls, and the third the most precious 
stones. “There, that is for thy ferrying, good youth,” 
said the old men. 

“T can take nothing from you,” said Zorka, “ because 
I am here according to promise to ferry every one across 
without taking money for it.” 

“Then why dost thou do it?” 

“T am seeking the wondrous horse which is not 
woolly white, but silvery bright; and I can find it no- 
where; so that is why good people have advised me to 
hire a ferry-boat here, and they said, you shall see what 
will happen.” 

“Well for thee, good youth, that thou hast been 
true to thy word; we can equip thee for thy journey. 
Here is a little ring for thy little finger, do but trans- 
fer it from finger to finger, and all thy wishes will be 
gratified.” | 

And the old men went on their way, but Zorka 
immediately put the ring on the other hand, and 
said : 

“Tet me be at once in those places where the 
goblin-no-bigger-than-your-thumb lives and pastures his 
horse !”’ 

And immediately the tempest took him, and before 
he could wink once he found himself in front of a deep 
chasm among gloomy rocks, and he saw that in this 
side of the chasm, but on the very edge of it, was sit- 
ting the goblin-no-bigger-than-your-thumb-but-with-mus- 
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taches-seven-miles-long, and around him was pacing the 
wondrous horse that was not woolly white but silvery 
bright ; on its brow shone a moon, and many stars were 
in its mane. 
“Welcome, good youth !”’ screeched} 
the goblin to Zorka; “what 
brings you hither?” 
“T am going to take your //7// 
horse away from you.” 
“ Nay, ’tis not for you nor for Z 
anyone else to take him from 5 
me. If I but seize him by the | | 
mane and lead him to the oe 
of this abyss, nobody in the y 
world can take him anny from hence, though they 
strive forever and ever.’ 
“ Well, then, let us exchange.” 
“Willinely. I don’t 
t<? mind exchanging with 
Sf you. Youbring me hither 
the daughter of your tsar, 
and I will give you my 
horse, and you may lead 
him from field to field.” 
“Good,” said Zorka, 
X A and he immediately be- 
aN \ gan considering how 
i is x . XN ot \ he might get the better 
y) | br x = \ of the goblin. He 
Lg we Cin Uh Si XR *’ changed his ring from 
aN finger to finger and said: 
Let the lovely tsar- 
evna immediately appear here before me.’ 


{ 


CY pal 
i 
Nil 
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In the twinkling of an eye the tsarevna appeared 
before him, all pale and trembling, and fell down on her 
knees before him and begged and prayed him: “ Good 

ee ¢ youth, wherefore hast thou con- 
| ee | jured me away from my father? 
a Oh, spare my tender youth !”’ 
: CS But Zorka whispered to her : 
aA: “T want to get the better of 
AN that goblin there. Tl make be- 
ge. lieve to exchange you for the 
F\.. horse, and leave you with the 
;) goblin as his wife; but you take 


| RAW Nae this ring, and when you want 
Aes: i, fae to return home you have only to 
\We<Z take it off one finger and put it on the other, 
and say, ‘I want to turn into a little needle to stick 
@ into Zorka behind his collar,’ and 
you'll see what will happen.” 

And as Zorka had said to the tsar- 
evna, soit happened. He gave the tsar- 
evna to the goblin in exchange for the 
wondrous horse, put his martial 
harness on the horse, mounted, /f, 
and went on his way ; but : 
‘the goblin-no-bigger-than- ¥ 
your-thumb laughed and shouted 
after him : 

“? Tis well, good youth; thou <= 7 
hast exchanged a lovely damsel for a horse.” 

Zorka had gone only two or three miles when he felt 
something pricking him from behind the collar. He 
put his hand there, and lo! there was a needle. He 
pitched it on the ground, and before him stood the lovely 


Ly \\ 
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damsel, who wept and begged him to take her back to 
her dear father’s house. Zorka set her on the horse be- 
side him, and galloped off as only heroes can gallop. 
He arrived at the tsar’s court and found the tsar in an 
oy evil mood. The tsar said 


good youth, in thy faithful 


v4 < Day the steed thou hast got for 


tte 
EAS 


v 4 me, nor will I reward thee 
: UR with aught according to 
thy merits.” 

KI 


Is %& pe “ And wherefore, pray, 
«q ~ dear father tsar?” | 
“ Because, good youth, 


my daughter went away without my leave.” 

“Nay, but, my sovereign lord and tsar, it beseems 
thee not to trifle with me so; the tsarevna was only this 
instant greeting me from out of her stronghold.” 

Then the tsar rushed intofthe stronghold, where he 
found his daughter; he embraced her and brought her 
out to the good youth. 

“Here is thy reward and thy delight.” 

And the tsar took the horse, and gave his daughter 
to Zorka to wife, and half his tsardom along with her 
into the bargain. 


aN to him: 
Z Ss Ae) “ a Se 
SL) WA I rejoice not at all, 
NG = , - 


THE STORY OF THE TSAREVICH IVAN, 
MNDSOre bite ARP CHAT HARPED 
WITHOUT A HARPER 


AR, far behind the blue anke 
hind the fiery abyss, in the void 
places, ‘in the midst of the pleasant 
meadows, stood a lofty city, and in 
} this city ruled the Tsar Umnaya 
Golova, the Wise Head, with his 
j tsaritsa. There they lived a long 
time, and to their great delight a 
Mi 


daughter was born to them, a most 
lovely tsarevna whom they called 
‘ ~ Neotsyénaya, the Priceless One, and 
ZA the next year there was born to them another 
EZ si) daughter just as lovely, and this tsarevna 
= they named Beztsyénaya, the Precious One. 
7 Great were the cares of the tsar concerning his 
daughters. They were fed with gold spoons only, 
they were laid to sleep on eider-down beds, they were 
covered with sable coverlets, and three nurses took 
turns in driving away the flies when the tsarevnas 
lay down to sleep. Tsar Wise Head bade them watch 
over his daughters, and take care that the red sun 
never looked into their room with too bright rays, 
that the cold dew never fell on them, and that the 
truant wind never dared to blow upon them. And for 


the defense and protection of his daughters, the tsar 
387 
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placed beside them seventy-seven nurses and seventy- 
seven guardians. 

Thus Tsar Wise Head with his tsaritsa and his two 
daughters lived and thrived together. Many, many years 
passed by, and the tsarevnas began to grow up, fill out, 
and become beautiful. Suitors already began to make 
their appearance at the tsar’s court, but Tsar Wise Head 
was in no great haste to marry off 
his daughters. He reflected 
that a destined suitor cannot 
be avoided even on a swift 
horse, while a suitor 
that is not destined . 
cannot be held fast by 
triple iron chains. 

One time while he was 
thus thinking and casting 
the matter over in his 
mind, he suddenly heard a m 
great noise and commo- 
tion. There was a scam- 
pering up and down and to 
and fro in his courtyard. 
The outdoor nurses were 
crying, the indoor nurses were howl- Be. e 
ing, and the guardians were bawling ““"* 
with all their might. The Tsar Wise Head immediately 
rushed out and asked, “ What is the matter? ” 

“We are guilty,” they cried; “look now! the Tsavr- 
evnas Priceless and Precious have been carried off by a 
whirlwind !” 

A strange thing had happened. The tsarevnas had 
gone out to walk in the tsar’s garden to pluck a few 
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sweet-peas and pick a red poppy or two, and feast on a 
few ripe pippins. Suddenly a black cloud rose up above 
them (whence it came no one knew), blew right into the 
eyes of the nurses and guardians, and by the time they 
had come to themselves and begun to rub their eyes, all 
trace of the tsarevnas had vanished, there was nothing 
for the eye to see or the ear to hear. Tsar Wise Head 
flared up with rage. “I will deliver you all over to an 
evil death!” said he. “You shall perish 
miserably in dungeons; I will bid them shoot 
at you with peas in the gates. What! seven- 
and-seventy of you nurses and seven-and- 
seventy of you guardians could not look after 
two tsarevnas !” 

And now Tsar Wise Head was in 
sore trouble and affliction; he 
could not eat, or drink, or 
sleep; everything was a grief 
and a burden to him; ban- 
quets at his courts there 
were none, and the sound of 
the fiddle and the shawm 
was heard there no more. 
Only sad Grief sat beside 
him and sang her mournful 
dirge like the croaking of a 
crow of evil omen. 

But time passes and sor- 
row withit. The life of man 
is like a variegated tapestry, interwoven with dark 
flowers and bright. Time moved onward, and then 
another child was born to the tsar, but this time it was 
not a tsarevna, but a tsarevich. Tsar Wise Head re- 
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joiced greatly ; he named his son Ivan, and placed beside 
him old-men nurses, foster-fathers, wise teachers, and 
valiant generals. And the Tsarevich Ivan began to 
grow and grow just as wheaten meal swells and swells 
when good yeast is put to it. He grew not merely by 
the day but by the hour; and what wondrous beauty, 
what a stately figure was his! 

One thing only weighed on the heart of the Tsar Wise 
Head: good and beauteous was the Tsarevich Ivan, but 
there was nothing in him of heroic valor or of knightly 
skill. He did not tear off the heads of his comrades, 
or break their arms and legs; he liked to play neither 
with lances of damask steel, nor with swords of tem- 
pered metal; he did not muster his strong battalions, or 
hold converse with his generals. Good and beauteous 
was the Tsarevich Ivan; he amazed all men with his 
wit and wisdom, but ae sole delight & 
was to play on the harp that mented ) 
no harper. And the Tsarevich Ivan &¥ 
played so well men forgot all else as 
they listened. The moment he placed ie Mh 
his fingers on the harp the strings sang sia 
and played with such wondrous notes that 
even the dumb wept for sympathy, and 
even the legless danced for joy. Beauti- 
ful songs they were, but they did not 
replenish the tsar’s treasure or defend the 
realm or smite the evil foe. _YW 

And one day Tsar Wise Head bade & MZ, 
them bring the Tsarevich Ivan before him, and chee he 
spake to him: 

“My beloved son, you are good and beauteous, and 
I am well content with you. One thing only grieves 
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me. I do not see in you the valor of a warrior or the 
skill of a champion. You do not love the clash of 
steel lances and the tempered blade has no charm for 
you. Look now! Iam growing old, and we have sav- 
age foes. They will come to us, make our realm the 
spoil of war, put to death our boyars and generals, and 
lead captive me and my tsaritsa, for you cannot defend 
us.” 

The Tsarevich Ivan listened to the words of Tsar 
Wise Head, and thus he made answer: 

“Dear tsar sovereign and father! Not by strength 
but by craft are cities taken, not by cudgels but by cun- 
ning will I prevail against the foe. Make trial of my 
martial strength, make trial of my youthful valor. 
Look now! I am told that I had two sisters, tsarevnas, 
and that the wanton Whirlwind carried them away, and 
that the rumor of them vanished as if it were covered 
with snow. Call together now all your princes, your 
heroes, your stalwart generals, and bid them do the serv- 
ice of finding out my sisters, the tsarevnas. Let them 
bring their damask blades, their iron lances, their glow- 
ing darts, and their countless soldiery ; and if any one - 
of them shall do this service, give to him my inherit- 
ance and bid me be unto him as a scullion, to lick his 
pots, and as a fool to make him sport. But if they 
cannot render this service, then I will render it and 
then you shall see that my wisdom and my wit are 
sharper than a damask blade and stronger than a lance 
of steel.” 

And the words of the tsarevich pleased the tsar. He 
called together his boyars, his generals, his strong and 
mighty champions, and he said to them: 

“Ts there any one of you, my boyars, generals, strong 
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and mighty champions, hero enough to go seek my 
daughters? If so, to him will I give to choose which 
of my daughters he will to be his love, and with her he 
shall have half my tsardom.” 

The boyars, the generals, and the champions looked 
‘on one another, and hid one behind the other, but not 
one of them dared to speak. Then the Tsarevich Ivan 
bowed low before his father and said : 

“ Dear father and sovereign! if none will take it upon 
him to render this paltry little service, give me your 
blessing on my journey. I will go, I will seek my sis- 
ters, nor have I need of any royal gift from you to en- 
able me to do it.” 

“Good!” replied Tsar Wise Head; “my blessing go 
with you. Take also of my treasures, silver and gold 
and precious stones, and if you require soldiers, take a 
hundred thousand horse and a hundred thousand foot 
also.” 

And the Tsarevich Ivan replied : 

“T need neither silver nor gold, neither horse nor 
foot, neither the horse of the champion nor his sword 
and lance. I will take with me my sweet-sounding 
harp that plays of its own accord, and nothing else. 
And do you, my sovereign tsar, await me these three 
years, and if I come ae again in the fourth year, then 
choose my successor.’ 

Then the Tsarevich Ivan frared his father’s bless- 
ing both in writing and by word of mouth, commended 
himself to God, took his harp under his arm and went 
straight on his way whither his eyes led him. 

At last he came to a dense forest.+ The Tsarevich 
Ivan heard a great cracking in this dense forest as if 
some one were smashing it. 
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“What is this?” thought the Tsarevich Ivan; “a 
man must die once though no man can die twice.” 

And his eyes filled with terror, for he saw two wood- 
demons fighting. One was belaboring the other with 
an uprooted oak, and the other was pitching into his 
comrade with a pine-tree five fathoms long. 

The Tsarevich Ivan approached them with his harp 
and struck up a dance. The demons stopped short, 
began to dance a weird dance, and danced the trepaka 
with such vigor that the very welkin rang. They 
danced and they danced, they danced themselves off 
their legs and rolled on the ground, and the Tsarevich 
Ivan began to talk to them. 

“¢ Come now ! what are you quarreling for?” he asked. 
“ Ye, my children, are regular wood-demons, and yet ye 
make fools of yourselves as if ye were common people.” 

Then one of the wood-demons said to him : 

“ Wherefore should we not fight? Hearken and judge 
betwixt us! We were going on our way and we found 
something. I said, ‘’Tis mine’; but he said, ‘’Tis 
mine.’ We tried to divide it and we could not divide 
it.” 

“ And what pray was it that ye found?” asked the 
Tsarevich Ivan. 

“This is what it was: a little bread-and-salt table- 
cloth, self-moving boots, and an invisible little cap. 
Dost thou want. to eat and drink? Then spread out the 
little tablecloth, and twelve youths and twelve maids 
will bring thee mead to drink and sweetmeats as much 
as thou wilt! And if anyone come this way, thou hast 
only to slip on the self-walking boots and thou canst go 
seven miles at one stride; nay, thou canst go even 
quicker than fourteen miles at one stride, so that no 
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bird can fly level with thee and no wind can overtake 
thee. But if some unavoidable calamity threaten thee 
thou hast but to put on thy little invisible cap, and thou 
vanishest so completely that the very dogs cannot scent 
out thy whereabouts.” 

“ What a thing to quarrel about! Will ye agree to 
what I say if I divide what ye have found?” 

The wood-demons agreed, and the Tsarevich Ivan said : 

“Took now! Run toward that little path, and which- 
ever of you reaches it, he shall have the tablecloth, the 
boots, and the cap.” 

“ Ah, now!” cried the wood-demons, “that is com- 
mon sense ! Do thou hold the treasures and we will do 
the running.” 

So away they went at full tilt, till nothing but has 
heels was visible and they disappeared in the forest. 
But the Tsarevich Ivan did not wait for them, he put 
the boots on his feet, the cap on his head, the little 
tablecloth under his arm, and made himself scarce, as it 
is said. ‘The wood-demons came running back, but could 
not find the place where the tsarevich had stood; but 
Ivan the Tsarevich, striding with great strides, got out 
of the wood and saw the wood-demons running round 
him and beyond him, and trying to scent him out, but 
they could find nothing and they fell to wringing their 
hands. 

Ivan the Tsarevich went on his way; he went on 
and on, he strode and strode, and he came to the open 
plains. Three roads lay before him, and in the cross- 
way stood a wretched little hut turning round and 
round on a hen’s leg. And Ivan the Tsarevich said to 
it, “Izbushka! izbushka! little hut, turn your back to 
the wood and your front to me!” 
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Then Ivan the Tsarevich stepped into the hut, and 
there in the hut was sitting the Baba-Yagé Bony-leg. 

“Fie! fie! fie!” said the Baba-Yaga, “up to this 
day a Russian soul has been a sight unknown to my 
eyes and a sound unknown to my ears, and now a 
Russian soul appears before my eyes! For what hast 
thou come, good youth?” 

“Oh, thou senseless granny!” said the Tsarevich 
Ivan to her, “ you should feed me well first, and only 
after that should you begin to ask questions.” 

The Baba-Yaga leaped up in the twinkling of an eye, 
heated her little stove, fed Ivan the Tsarevich, and then 
began to ask him: 

“Whither are you going, good youth, and whither 
does thy way lie?” 

“T am going,” said Ivan the Tsarevich, “to seek 
my sisters, the Tsarevna Priceless and the Tsarevna 
Precious. But now, dear little granny, tell me if you 
know what way must I go and where shall I find 
them?” 

“JT know where the Tsarevna Priceless lives!” said 
the Baba-Yaga ; “you must take the middle road to get 
to her, but she lives in the white stone palace of her 
old husband the Forest Monster. The road thither is 
hard, far must you go; and if you get there ’twill boot 
you little, for the Forest Monster will devour you.” 

“ Well, little granny, perhaps it will choke him. A 
Russian man is a bony morsel, and God will not give 
him over to be eaten by a swine like that! Farewell! 
and thank you for your bread and salt!” 

And so the Tsarevich Ivan strode away from her,:and 
look ! — there, right across the plain, shone white and 
dazzling the Forest Monster’s stone palace. Ivan went 
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up to it and saw the gate, and on the gate sat a sort of 
little demon who said, “ No admittance!” 

Then Ivan the Tsarevich went round about the pal- 
ace and resolved to climb over the wall. He climbed 
up and along and never observed the trap into which 
he was falling, for on top of the walls wires were spread 
all about, and the moment the Tsarevich Ivan touched 
one of these wires with his foot all the 
bells fell to ringing. Ivan the Tsar- 
evich looked, and out on the balcony 
rushed his sister the Tsarevna Price- 
less and said, ‘‘Have you indeed come, 
-my beloved brother, Ivan the Tsar- 
evich ?”’ ie 
And the brother and the sister em- 4:9) 
braced and kissed each other. as 

“Where shall I hide thee from 
the Monster of the Forest?” ex- J 
claimed the Tsarevna Priceless, “for @nGé. 
I believe he will be here at once.” 

“Where indeed, for E 
am no needle.” a 

The brother and sister “#224 
were still talking when & 
suddenly there was the + 
dull roar of a tempest and whirlwind, all che palace 
trembled, and the Monster of the Forest appeared ; but 
Ivan the Tsarevich put on his little invisible cap and 
became invisible. And the Forest Monster said, “ Where 
is your guest who climbed over the wall?” 

“T have no guest here at all,” replied the Tsarevna 
Priceless, “but perhaps the sparrows have been flying 
over it and stuck to it with their wings!” . 


a Vis 
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“Sparrows indeed! Methinks I smell the smell of a 
Russian soul here }” 

“What are you dreaming about? You run about the 
wide world and do nothing but harass souls, and now 
you would vex other souls also!” 

Ivan the Tsarevich, however, took off his invisible 
cap, bowed to the Forest Monster, and said : 

“Why do you want to eat me? Don’t you see what 
a lean and bony morsel I am! Rather let me regale 
you with a breakfast such as you have never eaten 
since the day of your birth, only take care that you 
don’t swallow your tongue and all!” 

Then Ivan the Tsarevich spread out his little bread- 
and-salt tablecloth, the twelve youths and the twelve 
damsels appeared, and began to regale 
| the Forest Monster with as much as ever 

he could eat. The Forest Monster ate 
apes and ate and ate, then he 
§ drank, and then he ate 
| again, till he was unable 
to stir from _the 
spot; he fell asleep in 
f the very place where 
he sat. 


“And now 
farewell, my 
beloved sister!” 
said the ee Ivan; “yet tell me, do you not 
know the place where our sister the T'sarevna Precious 
dwells?” 

“TI know it,” replied the Tsarevna Priceless ; “you 
must go to her along the great sea Ocean, there she 
dwells in the very whirlpool of the ocean with her old 
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husband the Sea Monster; but the way thither is hard. 
Far, very far must you swim, and if you get there it 
will do you little good, for he will devour you!” 

“Well,” said the Tsarevich Ivan, “he may chew me, 
perhaps, but he will find me a hard morsel to swallow. 
Farewell, sister!” 

And Ivan the Tsarevich began to stride onward, and 
he came to the great sea Ocean. By the shore stood a 
boat such as the Russian people use when they go a-fish- 
ing. On this ship the sailors were getting ready to go 
to sea, to sail to the Rock-Salt Island. 

“Won't you take me with you?” said the Tsarevich 
Ivan; “I will pay you nothing for my passage, but I 
will tell you tales a that you will never notice how 
long the journey is.’ 

The ship-folk agreed, and they sailed away upon the 
great sea Ocean; they sailed past the Rock-Salt Island. 
The Tsarevich ina told them tales, and they sailed and 
sailed. Suddenly, whence they knew not, a tempest 
came flying up, the thunder began to growl, and the 
ship began to quake. “Alas!” shrieked the ship’s folk, 
“to our own destruction have we listened to this fair 
speaker; never shall we see our dear little homes again, 
we shall descend into the whirlpools of Ocean! There 
is no help for it, we must pay tribute to the Monster of 
the Sea; let us cast lots, it will fall on the guilty.” 

They cast lots, and it fell on the Tsarevich Ivan. 

Then he took with him his self-walking boots, his lit- 
tle bread-and-salt tablecloth, his little invisible cap, and 
his harp that harped of its own accord, and they raised 
the good youth and swung him right out into the whirl- 
pools of Ocean. 

The sea became quite calm, the boat sped on, and the 
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T’sarevich Ivan went like a key to the bottom, and stood 
upright on his legs in the halls of the Monster of 
<e> the Sea, the wondrous flower- 


ee ’ grown halls of Ocean! The 
ae Sea Monster was sitting on his 
\ SA 


(=: ~=z-~ throne with the Tsar- 
evna Precious by his 
side and the Sea 
<< Monster said: 

“°-Tis a long time 
since I have eaten 
: Ee Zz 
comes right into my very hands! Welcome, friend! 
Come here, and let me see at which end of you I may 
begin!” 

Then the Tsarevich Ivan began to say that he was the 
brother of the Tsarevna Precious, and that good people 
behaved not so badly as to eat one another up. 

“That is too much!” shrieked the Sea Monster ; “he 
comes to force his own rules and regulations on the homes 
of other people!’ 

Ivan the Tsarevich saw that things were going badly, 
so he took out his harp that played of its own accord, 
and when he began playing a plaintive air, the Sea Mon- 
ster began to pull wry faces, then fell to sighing like a 
blacksmith’s bellows, and wept and moaned just as if he 
had swallowed a needle; and then, when the T'sarevich 
Ivan struck up the air, “Let the merry beakers go 
round the little table!’ why then indeed the very halls 
put their arms akimbo and fell a-dancing, while the Sea 
Monster could not skip up and down enough, but stamped 
with his feet, snapped with his fingers, rolled his eyes 
about, and pulled such faces that all the fishes flocked 
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round to see, and nearly died for laughter. The Mon- 
ster of the Sea thoroughly enjoyed himself. 

So Ivan the Tsarevich and the Tsarevna Precious and 

the Sea Monster sat down, and ate and drank and made 
merry. A whale danced a German dance in front of 
them, the herrings sang glees, the carps performed on 
various instruments. After dinner the Sea Monster 
went to sleep, and the Tsarevna Precious said : 
“My beloved brother, I am glad to 
see you; so far, well, but 
‘twill not last forever. 
When he awakes the Sea 
Monster will eat you if the 
evil humor takes him.” 

“* Tell me, darling sister,” 
said the Tsarevich Ivan, 
“how I may save our sister 
Priceless from the Forest 
Monster, and save you from 
the Monster of the Sea.” 

“Tf you like you may try 

—~ your luck, but you'll find 
it, I See a ticklish business. Behind the great sea 
Ocean here lies a large tsardom, and there reigns there 
not a tsar but a tsaritsa called the Tsar-Maiden. If you 
make your way thither, and get into her fenced garden, 
then the Tsar-Maiden will become your wife and she 
only can free us and restore us to our father and mother. 
But the mischief of it is this— she has a strict guard 
which will allow no one to cross the shore, a guard all 
bristling with guns and lances, and fastened to each 
lance is a head, and all these poor little heads are the 
heads of the youths who came to woo the Tsar Maiden. 
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These were tsars, tsareviches, kings, kings’ sons, mighty 
strong warriors, and they came with hosts, and they 


“Look now!” said the Tsar- 
evich Ivan, “what is there to 
fear? Terrible are the threats 
of heaven and manifold is the 
mercy of God. Tell me but how 
I may get to the tsardom of the 
Tsar-Maiden.” 

War 9 2 “ But is 1t a wise thing to make 

me Fl thy way thither? Nevertheless [ll 
| give you my beloved sturgeon ; sit on him and 
t/ ¥ go your way, and my swift runner the long- 

nosed sterlet shall swim before you to show 
{ i the way.” 
AN The brother and sister then said farewell, the 

' Tsarevich Ivan sat on the sturgeon and sped 
/ off, and the sterlet went on before to show the 
way. They fell in with some crabs, which saluted the 
Tsarevich Ivan with their mustaches, and beat the drums 
with their clippers, and drove the little fishes out of the 
way. But the sea is not the same thing as the dry land. 
There was neither hemp nor bramble to hold on by, the 
way was slippery, as slippery as grease. The Tsarevich 
Ivan slipped and slipped. Then he put on his little in- 
visible cap and saw that the guards of the T'sar-Maiden 
were opening wide their eyes and gazing afar off, and 
saw nothing that was going on beneath their noses, and 
they were still whetting their swords and sharpening 
their spears. 

The Tsarevich Ivan came to the shore, the sturgeon 
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set him safely on the quay, made an obeisance, and 
jumped into the water again; but the Tsarevich Ivan 
went past the guard without bending his knee, and 
entered the fenced garden as if he were the master 
there; he walked about, he walked all over it, he di- 
verted himself, and ate of the luscious and transparent 
apples there. 

And lo! the Tsarevich lingered and lingered there. 
And he saw twenty white doves flying toward a pond. 
They lighted on the ground and became twenty maidens 
lovely as the stars of heaven and as goodly as blood and 
milk. Among them the Tsar-Maiden was walking like 
a peacock, and said, 

“My beloved friends, it is hot; ye see how the sun 
burns like an oven. Let us bathe! No evil eye can 
see us here. So strong a guard 
stands on the shore that not ~—@= 
even a fly could pass by Cy ¢ y) 
them.” dN 4 


“A fly cannot pass 
them, eh! Look now Ae 
what a big fly has passed ZA* 
them,” said the ‘Tsarevich 
Ivan, and he took off his little 
invisible cap and bowed low to 
the Tsar-Maiden. : 

The Tsar-Maiden and her comrades, as maidens are 
wont to do, shrieked and moaned, thought of running 
away and didn’t, made as if they would not look and 
looked all the same, and winked and blinked with their 
eyes. 

“ Tsar-Maiden, and ye, lovely damsels,” said the Tsar- 
evich Ivan, “wherefore do ye fear me? I am not a 
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bear, I shall not bite you, I will take no one’s heart 
against her will; but if my destined bride be here, then 
am I her destined bridegroom.” 

Then the Tsar-Maiden turned as scarlet as the red 
poppy-flower, gave her white hand to the Tsarevich Ivan, 
and said, 

“Welcome, good youth! Whether you be tsar or 
tsarevich, king or king’s son, I know not; but if you 
have come hither as a gentle guest, thy reception shall 
be as beseemeth a dear friend. Many brutal suitors have 
come to me who would have taken my virgin heart by 
force, such a thing as was never heard of since the be- 
ginning of the world. - 

The whole nation heard that their tsarevna, the Tsar- 
Maiden, had got her a bridegroom after her own heart, and 
they came in swarms both of young and old, and shouted 
and rejoiced with all their might. And there were ban- 
quets for three days and rejoicings for three weeks. 
And after that the Tsarevich Ivan spoke to his consort 
about releasing his sisters, one from the Monster of the 
Forest and the other from the Monster of the Sea. 

“My beloved consort, Ivan the Tsarevich,”’ she re- 
plied, “ what would I not do for you! Send and fetch 
me my hedgehog-lawyer and my sparrow-scribe, and let 
them send ukases to the Monster of the Forest and the 
Monster of the Sea, bidding them give up the sisters of 
Ivan the Tsarevich.” 

So the hedgehog-lawyer and the sparrow-scribe wrote 
out ukases and sent them off. And the Monster of the 
Forest and the Monster of the Sea could do nothing, so 
they set free the Tsarevna Priceless and the Tsarevna 
Precious. And the Tsarevich Ivan wrote this letter to 
his father, the Tsar Wise Head : 
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“You see, O sovereign tsar, that not with strength 
and valor only but with craft and wit also can one pre- 
vail over all. And the self-playing harp is sometimes 
of as good service as the Damascus blade, although of 
course one must not lash it with a whip.” 

And so Ivan the Tsarevich lived a joyous life and 
waxed rich and prosperous. And he lived long and 
reigned gloriously and feasted me right royally, so I 
relate this merry tale about him. 
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NOTES 


ARABIAN NIGHTS. The origin of ‘‘The Arabian Nights” is lost in the mists of 
antiquity. The collection of stories comes to us from the Persian, and parts of the 
book are certainly 1500 years old. Some of the stories have been told from a much 
earlier date. They were introduced into Europe by a translation into French by 
A. Galland (1704-8), The best English versions for scholars are those of Lane, Payne 
and Burton. 


BEAUMONT, MME. JEANNE LE PRINCE DE. Born in Rouen, France, in 1711; died 
in 1780. Went to England about the middle of the century and very actively engaged 
in educational work. She wrote no less than seventy books of manners and morals and 
stories for the young, which are now forgotten. 


CAYLUS, ANNE CLAUDE PHILIPPE DE TUBIERES, CormTE DE. Born in Paris, 1692; 
died in Paris, 1765. He was a great traveler and archeologist. He wrote many learned 
works as well as the tales which have delighted successive generations of children. He 
was distinguished for his integrity and simplicity of character. 


D’AULNOY or D’AUNOY, CTSSE. MARIE-CATHERINE-J UMELLE DE BERNEVILLE. 
Born in France, 1650; died, 1705. A beautiful and accomplished French writer. Her 
Fairy Tales are, however, the only work of hers which has lived. It is said of her 
historical works that they also are romances. She wrote for children of all ages, and 
her style is particularly graceful, simple, and pleasing in the original French. 


PERRAULT, CHARLES, Born in Paris, 1628; died, 1703; a French scholar and 
courtier. His collection of Fairy Tales was first published in French in 1696, under the 
title of ‘*Contes des Fées,’’ —‘‘ Tales of Mother Goose,’ —and is perhaps the most 
famous and most widely known of any. 


PoLEyo!, NIKOLAL ALEKSEYEVITCH. Born, 1796; died, 1856, A brilliant and 
versatile Russian author, equally well-known as a merchant, critic, dramatist, novelist, 
translator, historian and journalist. In 1825 he founded the Moscow Telegraf. Among 
his literary activities was the collecting of Folk-tales. He published a great number, 
many of them being extraordinarily interesting variants of those found among other 
primitive peoples. 


VILLENEUVE, MME. GABRIELLE-SUZANNE BARBOT DE. Born about 1695; died in 
1755. Wrote in French many romantic stories, but her Fairy Tales alone have come 
down to us; the rest of her works are forgotten, 
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